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Press’  Sacrifice  of  Quality  for  Quantity  Is 
Making  a  Poor  Bargain,  Ochs  Says , 

Smaller  Papers  With  Quality  Circulations  and  Higher  Rates  Would  Shut  Door  to  Huge  Present  Day 
Wastes,  N.  Y.  Times  Publisher  Believes — “Leadership”  Often  Embarrassing 


Economic  waste  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising  as  it  is 
practiced  in  America  today  occupies 
Adolph  S.  Ochs’  thoughts  as  he  celebrates 
the  7Sth  anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  his  30th  anniversary  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  that  paper. 

“Newspapers  are  sacrificing  quality  for 
quantity  and  are  losers  in  the  bargain,”  he 
said  in  an  exclusive  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  interview  this  week.  “And  ad¬ 
vertisers  spending  huge  sums  for  space  are 
putting  the  responsibility  of  filling  it  in  the 
hands  of  small  salaried  clerks.” 

“It  is  not  wholly  an  asset  for  the  Times, 

I  believe,  to  be  leader  in  circulation  and 
advertising,”  he  said. 

I  had  called  on  Mr.  Ochs  for  a  different 
kind  of  a  story.  I  wanted  to  know  how 
he  had  achieved  success,  the  danger 
signals  he  had  heeded,  the  opportunities  he 
had  seized,  and  the  problems  he  solved. 

But  this  Tennessee  printer  who  had 
come  to  New  York  in  1896,  with  $75,000, 
much  of  it  borrowed,  and  had  made  a 
weakling  paper  into  a  giant  and  his  own 
fortune  to  boot,  waved  these  questions 
aside  to  the  end  of  the  interview  and 
launched  first  into  the  problems  he  felt 
he  faced  today. 

Before  him  on  his  desk  in  his  luxurious 
private  office  in  the  Times  Annex  was  an 
advance  copy  of  his  paper’s  75th  anni¬ 
versary  supplement  to  be  issued  with  the 
Sunday  edition  of  Sept.  19.  During  the 
interview,  Mr.  Ochs  turned  the  leaves  of 
this  supplement,  pausing  now  and  again 
to  ejaculate,  “See  this,”  “See  that,”  or 
“Isn’t  this  interesting?” 

Finally,  he  reach^  page  34  on  which 
are  printed  two  charts  showing  increases 
in  circulation  and  linage  in  the  30  years 
of  Ochs’  control  and  furnishing  unusual 
statistics  on  the  gross  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Times  of  the  present 
day.  The  gross  income  is  listed  as  $25,- 
000,000.  There  is  no  indebtedness  of  any 
character. 

“We  printed  these  statistics  against  the 
judgment  of  many  in  the  Times  organiza¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Ochs  said.  “They  advised  me 
that  such  publicity  might  be  embarrassing 
in  some  directions.  Nevertheless,  there 
they  are,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may.  They  tell  the  story  of  what 
the  Times  is  today.  My  personality  I  do 
not  wish  exploited.” 

Pitted  against  this  story  of  figures,  Mr. 
Ochs,  however,  drew  an  entirely  different 
word  picture. 

“The  Times  is  embarrassed  by  its  gains 
in  circulation  and  advertising,”  he  said. 

“A  newspaper  of  the  character  of  the 
New  York  Times  with  100,000  circulation 
is  worth  a  better  advertising  rate  than  we 
now  have  for  nearly  400,000.  A  news¬ 
paper  maintaining  a  position  of  circula- 
ti<m  or  advertising  supremacy  is  tempted 
to  sacrifice  character  and  rates  to  preserve 
its  leadership.  The  battle  of  linage 
figures  is  a  ridiculous  procedure  all 
around.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for  in 
one  case  single  advertisers  may  use  many 
pages  at  a  time,  whereas  some  newspapers 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  practice.  We 
are  all  talking  too  much  about  quantity 
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and  not  enough  about  quality.  It  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  our  business. 

“When  a  newspaper  boasts  about  its 
immense  advertising  linage,  does  the  pub¬ 
lisher  tell  the  income  he  derived  from 
this  business?  Never!  He  merely  cites 
the  number  of  lines  published. 

“Does  he  ever  divulge  his  circulation 
income?  No.  He  simply  tells  the 
number  of  copies  that  were  sold. 

“How  little  thought  is  being  given  to¬ 
day  by  the  advertisers  as  to  the  class  of 
people  they  are  making  their  appeal  to ! 

“Certainly  it  seems  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  thought  given  to  this  question. 
Much  money  is  wasted  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  in  consequence  newspapers 


have  grown  enormous  in  size.  The  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  steadily  increasing,  and 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the  in¬ 
come  ahead.  We  on  the  Times,  for 
instance,  are  committed  to  meet  a  daily 
expense  of  $60,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  $6,000  a  day  over  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  expense  a  year  ago — in  other 
words,  an  increase  of  expenditure  of  about 
13  per  cent,  which  was  barely  covered  by 
the  increased  income.  Of  this  increased 
expense,  a  good  proportion  was  incurred 
in  the  mechanical  department,  only  a 
small  part  of  it  being  due  to  increased 
production.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  the  Times 
had  an  expense  of  nearly  one  and  three- 


First  home  of  New  York  Times,  established  just  75  years  ago.  was  at  113  Nassau 
Street,  a  shabby  building  contrasting  with  its  present  14-story  palatial  plant 
in  West  43rd  Street. 


quarter  millions  for  the  mere  cost  of 
transportation  in  distributing  the  Times, 
that  is  post  office,  railroad  and  city  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“There  must  be  a  limitation  to  size, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  do  something 
in  that  direction  on  the  Times.  We  give 
preference  to  advertising  carrying  infor¬ 
mation.  In  some  cases  advertising  in  a 
newspaper  may  be  more  interesting  to  a 
greater  number  of  readers  than  the  news 
of  the  day.  That  is  when  the  copy  con¬ 
veys  information.  The  time  may  come 
when  we  will  not  have  room  in  the  Times 
for  poster  advertising.  So-called  trade 
mark  or  billboard  advertising  may  be 
good  for  the  advertisers,  but  is  of  little 
value,  except  for  income,  to  the  news  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  a  newspaper. 

“Perhaps  half  the  money  that  is  spent  , 
in  advertising  is  wasted.  I  know  it  will 
be  considered  rank  heresy  on  my  part  to 
py  this,  but  it  is  true,  because  some  of  it 
is  not  done  intelligently.  Advertising  is 
not  only  an  art,  but  a  science. 

“For  example,  an  advertiser  will  buy 
space  in  a  newspaper.  He  pays  $l,80(t  or 
more  for  a  page  in  the  Times,  let  us  say. 
Then  he  has  a  small  salaried  clerk  write 
the  copy.  Another  advertiser  sets  aside 
a  large  advertising  appropriation,  and 
then  sends  ‘mats,’  not  taking  the  time 
and  little  extra  expense  to  supply  an 
electrotype  that  will  give  him  a  sharp 
and  clear  impression. 

“The  intelligent  advertiser  understands 
this  point  of  view.  He  sees  the  waste  in 
it.  Years  ago,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  store,  told  me  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  advertising  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  business.  The  best 
thought  of  the  store  was  given  to  it,  he 
said,  because  the  advertising  speaks  witli 
the  authority  of  responsibility  and  must 
inform  if  it  is  to  influence  the  reader. 
The  copy,  as  well  as  the  display,  there¬ 
fore,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

“Higher  prices  for  advertising  will  ben¬ 
efit  the  advertiser  as  well  as  the  publisher, 
and  will  correct,  in  a  measure,  the  present 
wasteful,  uneconomic  condition.  Rates 
should  be  high  enough  so  the  advertiser 
will  realize  that  he  cannot  afford  to  spend 
his  money  in  advertising  that  is  unin¬ 
teresting,  uninformative  and  uneconomic. 

“The  same  distorted  quantitative  view 
of  advertising  applies  to  circulation.  A 
publisher  too  often  adds  something  new 
to  his  paper  in  the  hope  of  attracting  new 
readers,  which  matter  may  be  of  no 
interest  and  even  unattractive  to  his  old 
readers.  He  perhaps  does  not  count  the 
cost  of  the  increase  in  bulk  of  his  product 
and  probably  overestimates  the  value  of 
readers  obtained  by  this  new  attraction. 

“Some  day  I  intend  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  vindication  of  the  newspaper 
reader,  and  show  that  he  is  not  wholly  re.- 
sponsible  for  the  vulgar,  sensational,  vapid 
publications  that  make  an  appeal  to  the 
mindless. 

“If  the  New  York  Times  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  one  line  of  advertising  and  printed  in 
the  Times  only  the  news  we  now  give, 
there  would  be  many  who  would  pay  $100 
a  copy  for  our  paper  if  it  could  not  be 
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liad  for  less,  because  of  the  value  to  them 
of  the  information  contained  therein.  Can 
you  imagine  many  willing  to  pay  a  dollar 
or  even  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  vaudeville 
features  of  some  publications  ?  The  public 
would  not  pay  the  price  of  producing  such 
publications ;  they  buy  simply  because  it 
costs  little  or  nothing." 

The  economic  waste  involved  in  the 
large  bulk  of  present  day  American  news¬ 
papers  likewise  bothers  the  publisher  of 
the  Times. 

“Each  copy  of  the  Sunday  Times  last 
week  weighed  three  and  one-half  pounds. 
It  will  weigh  four  pounds  this  Sunday ; 
costing  in  white  paper  and  transportation 
from  15  to  20  cents  a  copy,  and  we  receive 
from  4  to  7  cents  a  copy.” 

This  problem  reminded  Mr.  Ochs  of  a 
luncheon  he  attended  25  years  ago  given 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Times. 
lie  was  asked  then  what  he  thought  of 
the  London  paper;  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  made  publisher  of  it.  .\fter 
hesitating,  Mr.  Ochs  finally  ventured  the 
suggestion  that  the  London  Times  might 
well  split  its  edition  into  three  sections  to 
be  sold  .separately,  one  being  devoted  to 
news,  another  to  parliamentary  affairs, 
and  the  third  to  financial.  A  penny  (2 
cents)  might  he  charged  for  each  section 
and  the  persons  then  paying  3  pennies 
might  continue  to  take  all  sections,  and 
new  circulation  could  be  had  for  the 
separate  sections. 

“I’m  afraid  they  would  only  take  the 
news  section,”  the  proprietor  of  the 
London  Times  replied  to  his  New  York 
colleague,  thus  confessing  that  perhaps  he 
was  giving  something  the  reader  did  not 
want. 

“Vet  today,”  Mr.  Ochs  continued,  “I 
sometimes  believe  the  sante  idea  might  be 
a  solution  of  our  present  problem. 

“Meanwhile  we  are  wasting  large  sums 
of  money.  It  costs  about  $400,000  a  year 
in  excess  of  income  for  white  paper  and 
transportation  for  the  foreign  and  eighth 
T'one  circulation  of  the  Times  alone.” 

Despite  his  desire  to  continue  disparag¬ 
ing  the  success  of  the  Times  as  far  as  its 
circulation  and  advertising  supremacy  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Ochs  was  pressed  for  his 
own  per.sonal  success  story. 

“Millions  of  men  could  have  done  what 
I  have  done,”  he  began,  and  his  tone  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  assertion  was  not  mere 
false  modesty. 

“I  am  no  genius,  or  visionary.  It  just 
happened  that  no  mistake  was  made  in  the 
selection  of  the  Times’  fundamental  policy, 
which  is  to  print  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print. 

“There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  set 
me  up  on  a  high  pede.stal,  and  I  fear  dizzi¬ 
ness.  I  have  many  requests  to  tell  my 
story.  There  is  no  story  to  tell,  unless  it 
is  simply  that  I  stuck  closely  to  one  idea ; 
concentrated  on  something  I  had  learned 
in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

“Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  a 
printer’s  devil  in  Knoxville  I  made  my¬ 
self  useful  in  every  way  possible  in  the 
printing  office,  and  learned  much.  I  had 
good  health  and  was  industrious  and 
ambitious. 

“While  the  other  boys  used  to  run  out 
of  the  shop  as  soon  as  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  I  stayed  to  learn  to  set  type.  I 
used  to  like  to  help  others  for  the  selfish 
reason  that  in  helping  them  I  was  helping 
myself  to  learn  more  about  the  printing 
trade.  Thus  they  used  to  call  on  me  to 
help  in  various  departments,  and  there  was 
pleasure  in  doing  so. 

“You  know  how  copy  is  placed  face 
down  on  the  hook.  When  there  was  bad 
copy,  which  meant  hard  and  slow  work, 
it  somehow  became  known  and  there  was 
“Soldiering.”  I  didn’t  object  to  difficult 
copy.  I  always  tried  to  do  what  was  in 
hand  with  the  best  of  my  ability. 

“Opportunities  come  to  every  man. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  men.  how¬ 
ever,  are  ahv\ays  seeking  opportunities  in¬ 
stead  of  preparing  for  them.  What  good 
is  opportunity  if  vou  are  not  prepared  for 
it?" 

Mr.  Ochs  did  see  the  reason  behind  the 
question  and  was  prepared  when  in  1896 
he  received  a  telegram  from  a  friend, 
which  read :  “Come  to  New  York.  The 
opportunity  of  your  life  lies  before  you.” 

The  friend  referred  to  the  business 
managership  of  the  old  Nezv  York 
^fercury.  which  he  believed  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  for  his  friend  at  a  high  salary.  The 


NEW  YORK  M.  E.’S  DAUGHTER 
MEETS  COOLIDGE 


Little  Jean  Hunter  Tennant,  two- 
year-old  daughter  of  J.  H.  Tennant, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World  was  photographed 
with  President  Coolidge  when  she 
visited  him  at  Paul  Smith’s  last 
week. 


Mercury,  however,  was  committed  to  free 
silver,  while  Mr.  Ochs  favored  a  gold 
standard.  In  1878,  when  20  years  old, 
he  had  purchased  the  Chattanooga  Times 
for  $250  by  assuming  its  debt  of  $1,500. 
He  was  honestly  and  earnestly  advocating 
the  gold  standard  in  the  South  and  did  not 
propose  to  change  his  principles  simply 
for  a  better  job. 

On  his  38th  birthday,  he  received  a 
telegram  from  another  friend,  who  ad¬ 
vised  him  he  thought  Mr.  Ochs  could  gain 
control  of  the  New  York  Times. 

While  Mr.  Ochs  was  considering  this 
proposition,  he  was  in  Chicago  and  con¬ 
fided  to  his  friend  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat, 
then  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Ilevald,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  to  it 
as  the  opportunity  of  his  life. 

“I  don’t  think  I'm  a  big  enough  man 
for  the  job,”  Mr.  Ochs  said  to  Mr. 
Kohlsaat. 

“Dont  tell  anybody  and  they’ll  never 
find  out,”  the  latter  rejoined. 

In  the  spring  of  18%,  the  New  York 
Times  Publishing  Company  came  to  grief, 
and  to  extricate  it  from  its  difficulties,  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
Various  futile  plans  of  reorganization  had 
been  considered  when  Mr.  Ochs  was  in¬ 
vited  to  offer  a  plan  and  undertake  its 
operation.  The  plan  under  w’hich  Mr. 
Ochs  became  the  publisher  and  controlling 
ow-ner  is  concisely  told  in  Elmer  Davis’s 
History  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
cannot  be  better  given  than  in  his  words. 
As  Mr.  Davis  puts  it ; 

“A  new  organization.  The  Xew  York  Times 
romp.->ny.  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  10,000 
shares  of  par  value  of  $100.  Two  thousand  of 
these  shares  were  traded  in  for  the  10,000 
.shares  of  the  old  company.  The  holders  of  the 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  Times,  amounting 
to  some  $300,000,  received  in  exchange  an  equal 
amount  of  S  per  cent  bonds  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany;  and  iierhaps  the  most  exacting  part  of 
the  tinancing  of  the  reerganization  was  accom¬ 
plished  vhen  $200,000  more  of  these  bonds  were 
sold  at  par,  to  provide  that  operating  capital 
the  lack  cf  which  had  been  so  severely  felt  in 
p.->.st  years.  As  a  persuasive,  15  shares  of  stock 
w'-re  offered  to  each  furchaser  of  a  $1,000  bond. 
Mr.  Ochs  himself,  scraping  together  all  the 
mcney  he  had  or  could  Itorrow.  bought  $75,000 
of  these  bonds,  receiving  with  them  1.125  .shares 
of  stock.  Of  the  -.-emaining  capital  stock  of 
the  ompanv  3.876  shares  were  put  into  escrow, 
to  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Ochs  vhenever  the  paper 
had  earned  and  paid  expenses  for  a  r*riod  of 
three  consecutive  years.  Thus  he  would  have — 
and  within  less  than  four  rears  did  have — 
5,001  of  the  10,000  shares  and  $75,000  in  bonds, 
the  whole  acquired  by  the  payment  of  $75,000 
for  the  bonds  and  hy  his  nersonal  services. 
That  $75,000  was  the  financial  investment,  and 
the  only  investment,  aside  from,  his  own  labors, 
which  the  controlling  stockholder  of  the  Times 
inaile  for  his  majority  interest. 

“The  comna.ny  thus  organized  bought  the 
Times  at  public  sale  on  Aug.  13,  1896.  The 
receivership  was  terminated  by  court  order;  on 
Aug.  18,  1896,  the  property  was  formally  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  reorganized  company,  with  Mr. 
Ochs  as  publisher  in  unrestricted  control:  and 


the  saddest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Times 
was  closed.” 


At  the  end  of  three  vears  and  10 


months,  the  3,876  shares  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Ochs  which,  with  what  he  already 
owned,  gave  him  the  majority  of  51  per 
cent.  In  1899,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  paper  had  earned  and  paid  its 
expenses. 

But  for  the  first  ten  months,  the  news¬ 
paper  that  now  holds  such  a  commanding 
place  in  America’s  journalistic  field  was 
like  the  bad  copy  the  printers  leave  face 
downwards  on  their  hooks.  It  was  losing 
money  heavily. 

“The  Times  ha^  been  offered  to  several 
well  known  newspaper  men  in  New  York 
journalism,”  Mr.  Ochs  continued.  “They 
excused  themselves  gracefully.  They 
didn’t  believe  the  paper  could  ever  he 
brought  back  to  life.  But  they  all  had 
other  kinds  of  newspapers  in  mind.  In 
those  days  so-called  yellow  journalism 
was  at  its  height. 

“The  idea  for  building  up  the  Times 
was  that  there  was  a  clientele  in  New 
York  sufficient  to  support  the  newspaper 
which  offered  a  decent  and  dignified  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  daily  news  of  the  world. 
There  might  be  30,000  or  even  50,000. 
The  present  circulation  was  way  beyond 
my  dreams. 

“News  is  simply  the  happenings  and 
occurrences  of  each  day,  and  to  this  should 
be  added  its  bonest  interpretation.  It  is 
information  on  affairs  of  the  world, 
politics  of  the  day,  literature,  science,  art, 
business,  real  estate,  law,  the  courts, 
deaths,  births,  marriages.  It  is  not  crusad¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  entertainment  per  se. 

“When  we  took  over  the  Times  we 
were  committed  to  one  well-defined  idea — 
print  the  news.  Later,  when  we  could 
afford  it.  we  never  thought  what  it  would 
cost.  If  it  was  news  we  had  to  have  it, 
that  was  all. 

“Some  people  think  that  the  thing  to  do 
when  managing  a  losing  property  is 
simply  to  reduce  the  expenses.  W’e  prefer 
to  turn  the  problem  the  other  way  round. 
W’e  wish  to  make  income  run  ahead  of 
expenses.  When  you  cut  expenses  you 
dampen  enthusiasm,  which  is  fatal ;  the 
better  way  is  to  put  your  energies  into 
keeping  j’our  income  ahead  of  your  ex¬ 
penses. 

“Sometimes  I  think  we  might  have  done 
well  with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Curtis  in  1912.  At 
the  time,  however,  it  seemed  better  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  one  thing — to  make  the 
New  York  Times.  It  required  all  my 
time,  attention  and  resources. 

“One  policy  never  regretted  was,  not  to 
buy  an  evening  paper  in  New  York  and 
make  it  the  evening  edition  of  the  Times. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  tempta¬ 
tions  to  do  this.  Probably  every  evening 
newspaper  that  has  been  sold  in  New 
York  since  18%  has  been  offered  to  us. 
The  offers  have  been  refused.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  publisher  of  a  morning  and 
evening  newspaper  in  the  same  city  com¬ 
petes  with  himself. 

“I  prefer  to  stick  to  one  job,  the  New 
York  Times.  And  there  is  no  ambition 
to  make  it  a  national  newspaper.  Rather 
we  want  it  to  be  a  New  York  newspaper 
full  of  news  of  national  interest,  and 
there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the 
two  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  In 
other  w^ords  what  we  want  to  do  is  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  for  the  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York  and  its  environs, 
believing  that  that  sort  of  newspaper  is 
of  interest  all  over  the  country. 

“The  Times  today  is  not  a  perfect  news¬ 
paper.  Possibly  it  never  will  be.  Some 
of  its  critics  say  it  is  too  dull,  the  stories 
are  too  long.  But  a  story  can  never  be 
too  long  to  the  persons  who  are  interested 
in  it.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  person  will 
read  the  Times  from  front  to  back  page. 
But  if  a  man  .spends  eight  hours  of  a  day 
in  work  and  eight  hours  in  sleep,  how  can 
he  better  spend  two  of  the  remaining  eight 
hours  than  bv  reading  an  informative 
newspaper?  The  clerk,  the  housewife,  the 
banker,  the  business  man,  the  lawyer, 
doctor,  teacher,  preacher,  adult,  child,  all 
will  find  information  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  to  them  in  the  Times.  Stories  can  be 
long  and  not  be  dull.  Many  people  have 
told  me  they  read  the  dispatch  by  Edwin 
L.  James  from  Geneva  the  other  day,  tell¬ 
ing  of  Germany’s  admittance  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes. 

“I  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  other  newspaper  in  the  world 


MRS.  THOMAS  NEW  HEAD  Qp 
MORNING  TELEGRAPH 


■^RS.  E.  R.  THOMAS  was  elected  I 
president  of  the  Hermis  Press 
Corporation,  owners  of  the  New  Yori 
Morning  Telegraph-Running  Horu  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  Sept.  13. 

Mrs.  Thomas  began  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  paper,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  flcath  of  her  husband  abom 
three  months  ago.  She  succeeds  Ruf«  I. 
Trimble  as  the  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  E.  S.  Fentress  and  Charles  E 
March,  Texas  publishers  who  had  been 
supervising  the  property  for  Mr.  Thoira> 
at  the  time  of  his  death  have  withdraw. 

Other  directors  elected  were:  Josejli 
H.  Dodshon ;  Roy  Tolleson,  H,  M. 
W  ork ;  and  .'\.  Borenfeld. 

Mr.  Tolleson  is  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

No  staff  changes  are  contemplated  a 
director  of  the  paper  declared. 


whose  columns  are  as  free  and  open  for 
expression  of  diverse  opinions  as  the  Xe» 
\ork  Times._  W’e  lean  backwards  on 
occasion  to  give  a  hearing  to  those  with 
whom  we  differ. 

“.■\nd  we  have  proved  beyond  all  donht 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  news  in  itself- 
that  news  is  a  legitimate  commodity  which 
can  be  honestly  purveyed  so  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  remunerative.” 

Mr.  Ochs  flicked  over  the  pages  of  the 
beautiful  anniversary  supplement,  printed 
in  rotogravure,  that  lay  on  the  desk  before 
him.  This  section  is  64  pages  and  gives 
a  succinct,  sketchy  history  of  the  Times 
from  1851  to  the  present  day.  All  adver¬ 
tisers  in  its  pages  have  been  in  business 
75  years  or  more. 


PICTURELESS  REVOLUTION 


Spanish  Revolt  Unproductive  Froa 
Photographic  Viewpoint; 

Spain’s  recent  revolution  was  pictu^^ 
less  as  well  as  bloodless,  according  to  the 
Madrid  representative  of  the  Wide  World 
Photo  Service. 

“There  is  absolutely  nothing  we  can 
photograph,”  the  representative  notified 
his  Paris  office.  “You  can  be  sure  if 
there  are  news  pictures  to  be  got  we  will 
.get  them,  but,  believe  me,  there  is  no 
revolution,  even  such  as  there  was  when 
Primo  de  Rivera  formed  the  directorate 
in  1923.” 


AD  GROUP  PICKS  CRAWFORD 


Waco  Man  Is  Managing  Director  ol 
$500,000  Texas  Campaign 

W.  V.  Crawford  has  resigned  as  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  Sanger  Bros, 
at  W'aco  to  become  managing  director  of 
the_  $500,000  Advertise  Texas  campaign. 
This  carnpaign  was  launched  by  the 
Tenth  District  Associated  Advertising 
Gubs  of  the  World,  of  which  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  formerly  was  president. 

The  Advertise  Texas  Committee  is  to 
maintain  headquarters  at  Waco. 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS  while  fishing 
J  along  his  favorite  trout  stream  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Catskills  once  met  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  tribe  of  Walton. 
The  latter,  seeing  the  string  of  speckled 
beauties  caught  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  re¬ 
quested  the  secret  of  his  success. 

“For  one  thing.”  replied  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  "my  heart  just  now  is  not  in  my 
Riverby  Study  on  the  Hudson,  but  on 
my  hook.  In  the  next  place,  I  have  fished 
this  stream  for  its  entire  length  and  know 
where  are  the  pools  that  are  fed  by  C(X)1 
springs.  There’s  where  I  cast,  my  line. 
You’ve  the  wrong  kind  of  bait.  Trout 
and  suckers  have  different  tastes.” 

The  success  of  .'\dolph  S.  Ochs  in  the 
newspaper  field  may  be  explained,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  principles  so  succinctly  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Burroughs.  Even  when  he 
was  sweeping  out  the  back  office  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  paper  in  Knoxville,  Tenn..  or  when  he 
was  delivering  papers  on  a  hard  route  in 
the  same  city,  he  had  his  heart  in  his 
work.  Prosperity  has  brought  much  to 
him,  but  it  has  never  won  him  from  his 
first  love.  In  the  language  of  the  New 
England  housewife,  he  has  kept  to  his 
blitting.  His  heart  has  ever  been  with 
his  type  and  with  his  presses. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Ochs  knows 
the  newspaper  stream.  Even  now  he  can 
go  over  his  old  route  in  Knoxville,  and 
tell  just  where  he  left  papers.  Inciden¬ 
tally  he  has  never  forgotten  the  meanest 
man  on  his  list.  He  has  often  wiped  his 
bands  on  the  typical  towel  of  the  back 
office  after  a  hard  day’s  work  at  the 
case.  He  has  been  on  the  street  on  all 
sorts  of  assignments.  Many  a  time  he  has 
cooled  his  heels  while  waiting  for  an 
advertiser  to  see  him.  He  knows  the 
cares  and  worries  of  meeting  a  weekly 
payroll  when  he  had  to  go  out  to  collect 
die  funds  to  meet  this  obligation.  From 
personal  experience  he  knows  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  honest  day’s  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  This  knowledge  enabled 
bini,  when  he  took  over  the  Neiv  York 
Times  in  1896,  to  know  that  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  was  "heavily,  even  ruinously, 
overmanned.”  Consequently  he  took  the 
natter  up  with  Union  officials  with  the 
tsult  that  the  payroll  of  the  composing 
rooms  became  a  thousand  dollars  a  week 
less  without  any  loss  of  efficiency. 

Always  Mr.  Ochs  has  been  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  publisher.  He  knew  the  tvpe  of 
reader  he  wanted,  and  went  after  him 


When  Mr.  Ochs  donned  cap  and  gown  at  New  York  University  last  spring. 
His  escort  is  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee.  Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth  is  the 
smiling  figure  following.  Insert  is  from  a  photograph  made  shortly  before 
Mr.  Ochs  purchased  Aeic  York  Times.  (Left)  Mr.  Ochs  as  a  13-year-old  printer’s 
devil.  (Right)  Mr.  Ochs  as  publisher  of  Chattanooga  Times. 


with  the  right  kind  of  bait.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  success  of  Mr.  Ochs  with  Melville 
E.  Stone  of  the  Associated  Press  at  the 
Lotos  Club  recently,  I  heard  Mr.  Stone 
put  the  matter  rather  epigrammatically 
when  he  said.  “Ochs  early  discovered 
that  decency  meant  dollars.”  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Mr.  Stone  puts  this  clever  line 
in  his  note  of  congratulation  to  the  Times 
on  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Mr. 
Ochs,  however,  puts  it  a  little  differently 
when  he  says,  “All  I  have  done  is  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  reading  taste  of  New  York.” 

When  Mr.  Ochs  was  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  Times  he  talked  the  matter  over 
w'ith  his  friend,  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat,  the 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times  Herald 
to  whom  he  confessed  tlrat  he  hardly 
thought  himself  big  enough  for  the  under¬ 
taking.  Immediately  came  this  re¬ 
joinder  from  Kohlsaat,  "Don’t  tell  any¬ 
body  and  they’ll  never  find  it  out.” 

Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  this 
remark  by  Kohlsaat,  or  whether  it  was 
some  other  reason,  Mr.  Ochs  has  said 
very  little  about  himself.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  get 
material  for  a  little  personality  sketch. 
To  use  his  own  words,  “I  have  enough 
fame  to  live  up  to  now  without  having 


any  more.”  But  the  New  York  Times 
is  celebrating  this  week  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Ochs 
celebrated  his  thirtieth  anniversary  as  its 
publisher.  A  few  facts  about  him,  there¬ 
fore,  are  in  my  opinion,  “fit  to  print.” 

His  father,  Julius  Ochs,  was  a  captain 
in  the  Union  army  while  his  mother’s 
brother  saw  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.  To  get  the  date  of  birth  recorded 
at  once  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Ochs  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  March  12,  1858. 
His  father,  making  the  journey  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  wagon,  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
The  son,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
recently  went  over  the  same  route  in  a 
"covered  car”  and  thus  gratified  one  of 
his  boyhood  ambitions.  But  that  is  an¬ 
other  story.  .At  Knoxville,  Adolph,  while 
a  boy  of  eleven,  secured  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job.  William  Rule,  the  present  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knorznlle  Journal,  thus  tells 
me  the  details : 

I  bevan  the  publication  of  the  Knoxi-ilte 
Chronicle,  a  six  day  paper,  in  the  spring  of 
IS70.  One  forenoon  there  came  to  my  office  a 
lad  who  had  seen  about  12  summers.  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  him. 
jte  said  he  wanted  to  work.  .-Vsked  what  sort 
of  work  his  reply  was,  in  substance,  anything 
he  might  be  entrusted  to  do.  That  was  my 
first  meeting  with  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  He  was 


given  a  sort  of  roustabout  job.  sweeping  floors 
sent  on  chores  and  sc  on.  When  he  finished  a 
job  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  he  did  not 
sit  down  and  wait  for  something  else  to  do 
but  asked  for  something  else  he  might  be  doing, 
boon  he  was  given  the  .additional  job  of  carrier 
hoy  for  the  delivery  of  the  morning  paper  to 
local  subscribers.  In  that  re  pect  he  proved 
himself  a  “Johnny  on  the  spot.’’  With  un- 
broken  regularity,  rain  or  shine,  regardless  of 
cold  or  heat,  he  stood  as  a  boy  faithful  on  his 
job.  Ills  ne.xt  step  was  at  the  printer’s  case 
leaining  the  art  of  all  arts,  printing. 

My  next  question  was  whether  Mr. 
Rule  in  those  days  ever  dreamed  that  his 
printer’s  devil  would  become  the  great 
new^^spaper  publisher  he  is  today.  Here 
is  Editor  Rule’s  reply. 

I  know  of  no  other  or  better  way  of  answering 
that  question  than  by  giving  you  a  copy  of  a 
brief  note  given  him  when  he  left  Knoxville  to 
go^  m  r’h.'ittaiiooga,  of  which  this  is  a  copy: 

Adolph  S.  Ochs  has  been  in  my  employ  for 
more  than  two  years.  I  have  found  him  honest, 
ze.alous,  reliable  and  trustworthy.  He  is  quick 
to  comprehend  and  faithful  to  execute  whatever 
he  may  ^  entrusted  with.  He  is  endowed  with 
an  intellect  capable  of  reaching  the  highest 
point  in  mental  achievement.  He  is  a  very 
meritorious  young  man.  As  such  I  cordially 
recommend  him  to  all  with  whom  he  may  come 
in  contact, 

“October  4,  1875. 

Knoxville  Chronicle.” 

Adolph  S.  t  Jehs  has  more  than  once  impressed 
me  that  he  had  something  in  and  about  him 
that  was  in  the  nature  of  bringing  dead  things 
to  life.  Still  a  minor  in  age,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  in  his  pocket,  he  left  Knox- 
\ulle,  went  to  Chatt-anooga  to  try  his  hand  in 
the  matter  of  resurrecting  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  which  was  then  awaiting  burial.  He 
sqon  brought  this  paper  to  life  and  it  became 
his  own;  he  made  for  it  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  southern  newspapers.  Ochs  it  was  that 
saved  it.  and  in  doing  so  shares  the  credit  of 
making  Chattanooga  the  grow*ing  and  prosperous 
city  that  it  is. 

The  progress  in  Chattanooga,  however, 
was  not  quite  so  rapid  as  the  reply  of 
Editor  Rule  would  seem  to  indicate.  Be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Ochs  became  connected  with 
the  Times  he  was  associated  with  the 
business  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Trib¬ 
une  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Daily  Dispateh.  The  Dispatch 
which  was  started  in  1877.  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  and.  in  1878,  Mr.  Ochs,  who  wa< 
made  its  receiver,  liquidated  its  debts  and 
consolidated  it  with  the  Chattanoogs 
Times.  Two  months  after  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  July  1,  1878,  the  Times  became  tht 
property  of  Mr.  Ochs. 

Editor  Rule  remarks  that  when  Mr 
Ochs  w  ent  to  Chatanooga  he  had  vert 
little  money.  As  near  as  I  can  maki 
out.  when  he  boueht  the  Times  he  dit 
not  have  any.  Unable  to  raise  readv  cash 


OCHS’  CAREER  FROM  PRINTER’S  DEVIL  TO  FAMOUS  PUBLISHER 

First  Authentic  Narrative  of  His  Extraordinary  Rise  to  Power  and  Wealth  Through  Native  Genius 
— Borrowed  $250  to  Buy  Chattanooga  Times — Control  of  Times  for  $75,000 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Director  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University,  and  Author  of  ‘‘History  of  American  Journalism” 


N 
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Mr.  Ochs  was  able  to  get  a  friend  to  en-  The  latter  had  remarked  incidentally  that  holding  the  bag  for  the  Xew  York  Times  This  interest  has  not  diminished  with 
dorse  a  note  for  $300.  This  note  was  dis-  the  New  York  Times  offered  the  greatest  then  almost  on  the  rocks  tinancially.  the  passing  of  the  years,  nor  with  the  in- 

counted  at  the  bank  and  a  payment  of  opportunity  in  American  journalism.  Six  This  note  from  Stone  is  intensely  inter-  crease  in  the  number  of  employes.  Om 

$250  was  made  for  the  Times.  D^ts,  years  later  it  was  Alloway  who  sent  Mr.  esting,  but  if  it  is  ever  released  for  pub-  who  tells  Mr.  Ochs  that  his  Times  is  the 

amounting  to  $1,500,  were  assumecLby  Ochs  a  telegram  containing  information  lication  it  will  have  to  come  from  Mr.  foremost  newspaper  in  the  world  or  that 

Mr.  Ochs.  From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  that  an  opportunity  existed  of  purchasing  Ochs.  he  is  the  greatest  newspaper  publisher  in 


Ochs  has  been  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times. 

Mr.  Ochs  frankly  admits  that  the 
Chattanooga  Times  at  the  time  of  his 
purchase  fell  far  short  of  what  a  daily 


the  New  York  Times  witliout  an  actual 
expenditure  of  very  much  cash.  came  to  New  York  and  effected  a  new  response.  But  let  one  show  an  interest 

But  before  I  go  on  with  what  came  organization,  the  New  York  Times  Com-  in  the  glee  club,  the  band,  or  some  other 
from  that  telegram  I  want  to  bring  in  the  pany,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  shares  of  employe  organization  connected  with  the 
first  connection  Mr.  Ochs  had  with  the  $100  each  par  value.  Two  thousand  of  Times  and  one  has  the  ear  of  Mr.  Ochs. 


To  boil  down  a  long  story,  Mr.  Ochs  .\merica  will  not  get  very  much  of  a 


response.  But  let  one  show  an  interest 
in  the  glee  club,  the  band,  or  some  other 


newspaper  should  be.  It  contained  no  .\ssociated  Press.  At  that  particular  these  shares  w  ere  exchanged  for  10,000  Possibly  one  reason  why  Mr.  Ochs  has 
telegraph  news  and  had  a  distribution  of  time  “Mel”  Stone  did  not  have  time  to  shares  of  the  old  company.  Financial  kept  so  young  in  spirit  in  spite  of  his 

only  250  copies  a  day — “printed  on  a  one-  grace  the  Lotos  Club,  nor  any  other  club,  obligations  of  the  Times,  which  were  heavy  burdens  is  his  interest  in  youth, 

man-press.’’  Today  the  Times  is  one  of  He  was  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the  something  like  $300,000,  were  taken  care  Mr.  Ochs,  for  e.xample,  was  a  member  of 

the  most  valuable  newspaper  properties  old  United  Press.  Mr.  Ochs  had  organ-  of  with  an  equal  amount  of  five  per  cent  the  Religious  School  Committee  of  Tem- 


in  the  South.  Its  building,  erected  in  ized  the  Southern  Associated  Press  which  bonds  of  the  new  company.  Two  hundred  pie  Emanu-El  before  he  became  one  of 
1892,  is  one  of  the  architectural  attrac-  had  an  exchange  of  news  with  the  parent  thousand  dollars  more  of  these  bonds  sold  the  trustees.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
tions  of  the  city.  Brief  space  must  be  organization  in  Chicago.  He  was  the  at  par,  provided  the  operating  capital.  Temple  Emanu-El  on  Jan.  17,  1916,  and 
found  for  the  side  trip  which  Mr.  Ochs  secretary  of  the  Southern  Associated  Fifteen  shares  of  stock  went  as  a  bonus  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Member- 
made  in  1875  from  Knoxville  to  Louis-  when  it  had  its  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  with  every  $1,000  bond  thus  sold.  Mr.  sliip  and  Law'  and  Legislation  Cot- 
ville.  In  the  latter  city  he  found  work  in  1894,  the  meeting  at  which  the  organi-  Ochs,  borrowing  all  the  money  that  he  mittee. 


for  a  few  months  in  the  job  printing  de-  zation  voted  to  sever  its  connection  with  could,  purchased  seventy-five  of  these  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Ochs  must  have^. 
partment  of  the  Louisz'ille  Courier  Jour-  the  Associated  and  unite  its  forces  with  $1,000  bonds  and  received  with  them  ceived  most  of  his  education  from  the 
na/.  Returning  to  Knoxville  in  1876,  he  the  old  United  Press.  So  far  as  I  have  1,125  shares  of  stock.  Of  the  capital  daily  perusal  of  the  papers  he  has  pub. 
became  associated  with  the  Tribune  of  been  able  to  learn,  Mr.  Ochs  was  the  stock  remaining  with  the  company,  3,876  lished.  Only  for  a  brief  period  was  be 
that  city,  first  as  assistant  to  the  fore-  only  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shares  “were  put  into  escrow,”  to  be  able  to  attend  the  public  school.  When 
man  of  the  composing  room,  then  as  a  to  cast  a  dissenting  vote.  Mr.  Stone,  handed  over  to  Mr.  Ochs  when  he  had  he  obtained  control  of  the  New  York 
reporter,  and  finally  as  assistant  to  the  who  had  left  Chicago  to  go  to  Atlanta,  made  the  paper  meet  expenses  for  three  Times  one  of  his  first  orders  was  that 
business  manager.  Just  before  he  ob-  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  break.  It  consecutive  years.  In  other  words,  Mr.  workers  should  read  the  paper.  Through 
tained  control  of  the  Times  of  Chatta-  was  at  this  meeting  in  .Atlanta  that  Mr.  Ochs  secured  the  control  of  the  Times  this  means  what  tnight  be  called  news- 
nooga,  he  published  “the  best  directory  Stone  first  met  Mr.  Ochs.  through  an  outlay  of  $75,000  cash.  One  paper  focus  was  given  to  the  production 

that  city  had  ever  had.”  What  happened  after  the  break  can  best  reason  given  for  the  financial  straits  of  «f  the  paper.  Frankly  one  cannot  read 

The  two  most  important  decisions  a  be  told  by  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  the  Times  when  Mr.  Alloway  sent  his  the  New  York  Times  for  30  years  with- 
man  is  said  to  make  may  be  found  in  his  Neur  York  World,  Dec.  13,  1894,  under  tip  to  Mr.  Ochs  may  be  found  in  the  out  getting  a  fairly  liberal  education, 
choice  of  a  lifework  and  his  choice  of  a  the  headline,  “Editor  Ochs,  Wheel-Horse  heavy  assessments  the  Times  had  to  pay  Contact  with  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
life  partner.  Mr.  Ochs  had  made  the  of  the  Southern  Organization,  Cuts  Loose  the  old  United  Press.  human  endeavor  may  have  contributed 

former  choice,  but  not  the  latter.  In  from  It  and  Joins  the  Associated  Press” :  Of  the  present  financial  condition  of  some.  Breadth  of  vision  undoubtedly 


life  partner.  Mr.  Ochs  had  made  the 
former  choice,  but  not  the  latter.  In 
spite  or  his  “nothing  to  say”  on  this  topic. 


I  don’t  believe  he  will  deny  what  follows,  the  Chattanooga  Daily  Times,  the  leading 
The  scene  shifts  from  Chattanooga  back  J^'^rning  newspat-er  in  East  Tennessee,  North 

„  /'—  •  a.1  u  £  *1 _ 1. _ _  iieorcia  and  North  Alabama,  has  sijmed  a 

to  Cincinnati  the  home  Ot  that  great  nir^tv-vear  contract  with  the  Associated  Press 


of  the  Southern  Organization,  Cuts  Loose  the  old  United  Press.  human  endeavor  may  _  have  contributed 

from  It  and  Joins  the  Associated  Press” :  Of  the  present  financial  condition  of  some.  Breadth  of  vision  undoubte^y 

Adoinh  S.  Ochs,  nuhlisher  and  proprietor  of  or  the  mercantile  rating  of  catne  from  extensive  travel  Long  asso- 

the  Chattanooga  Daily  Times,  the  leading  Mr.  Ochs,  I  do  not  need  to  Speak.  But  ciation  With  men  like  Charles  R.  Miller, 
morning  newspat-er  in  East  Tennessee,  North  in  those  early  days  when  he  first  Came  SO  many  years  editor  of  the  Times,  must 

Georcta  and  North  Alabama,  has  a  New  York  he  had  to  carry  a  tremend-  also  be  a  factor.  Financial  success  in 

nirety-vear  contract  with  the  .As.srciattd  Press  »  j  i  i  j  ..  _  u  l  l..  ui 


iKj  iiiv  iii/iii,.  Kji  wiai  nirety-year  contract  with  the  .'\s.srciattd  tress  •  j  j  i  •  .  i„.  _  u  u  i  ^ 

teacher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  \Vise,  and  withdrawn  from  the  Southern  Associated  loaci.  One  who  w’orked  with  him  at  later  years  has  brought  an 


beloved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

He  had  known  both  Julius  and  Bertha  -^1,.  QcV,s  gives  nn  his  membership  in  the  * “T-’  ...,4.^  ..vy,.  niioi  UK 

Ochs  when  they  lived  in  Cincinnati  and  Southern  Ass.-,ciated  Press  because  of  tbe  recent  climbed  to  succes  bent  and  creaked  under  Cincinnati  Times-Star  said  about  the 

natiirallv  when  the  son  visited  his  birth-  alliance  vith  the  United  Press  and  the  cancel-  the  weight.  “Rut  all  of  US  who  knew  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise.  This 

-.1 _  _ 11 — 1  —  T-i-  1.;..  lation  of  the  contr.act  with  the  Associated  Press.  .i,,,  forte  tiarl  rnnflflmro  tbat  \'fr  OrVic  Oliiet  form  in  the  bnmp  iinniioctimikl.. 


Press.  The  Southern  Associated  Press  owes  its  the  time  once  remarked  that  the  lower  knowledge  of  economics  and  financt. 
existence  aimo:t  to  him.  i,'  •  ,1,  rounds  of  the  ladder  on  which  Mr.  Ochs  Then,  too,  one  must  not  forget  what  the 


place  he  called  on  Dr.  Wise  to  pav  his  So-Phern  Associated  Press  he  says  as  vvM,,.nv .  . . .  , .  .  . -  -  - - - 

respects.  There  he  met  the  talented  nr.«  conducted,  is  simply  an  auxiliary  of’  the  fiafi  selected  a  ladder  that  would  hold,  shows  itself  in  the  Ochs  of  today, 
(laiivhter  Fffie  Here  is  where  a  horse-  t'nited  Press,  and  hence  he  was  put  in  the  With  each  Step  up  the  ladder  the  load  Academic  honors  have  been  r 
shoe  brought  great  luck  to  Mr.  Ochs,  ^;':i%''f^™rr  became  less  and  less."  ’  ’  -  -  - 


the  facts  had  confidence  that  Mr.  Ochs  quiet  force  in  the  home  unquestionably 


He  possessed  the  shoes  of  the  famous 
racehorse,  “Harry  Bassett,”  who  had  de¬ 
feated  on  the  turf  another  distinguished 
horse  by  the  name  of  “Longfellow.”  To 
the  daughter  Mr.  Ochs  told  the  story  of 


Mention  has  already  been  made  of  how  I  was  talking  recently  with  one  who  had  University.  The  biblical  assertion  about 
Mr.  Ochs  had  talked  over  with  Herman  worked  on  the  Times  at  this  particular  a  prophet  not  being  without  honor  savt 
H.  Kohlsaat  the  possible  purchase  of  the  period.  I  asked  him  what  most  im-  in  his-  own  country  has  not  been  true  in 
New  York  Times.  He  also  talked  the  pressed  him  about  Mr.  Ochs  in  those  early  his  case.  But  of  these  academic  honors 


ith  each  step  up  the  ladder  the  load  Academic  honors  have  been  recently 
came  less  and  less.”  heaped  upon  Mr.  Ochs.  They  have  come 

.\t  the  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York  from  Yale,  Columbia,  and  New  York 


these  shoes.  She  became  interested  and  matter  over  with  Mr.  Stone,  w'ho  gave  days.  Immediately  came  the  reply.  “His  the  one  that  must  have  touched  his  hean 


when  he  left  she  had  the  promise  of  one 
of  them. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  romance, 
the  climax  of  which  may  lie  found  in  this 
item  which  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  of  Feb.  28.  188.3 — furnished 
by  the  present  editor,  Hulbert  Taft: 


him  a  very  intimate  note  to  Spencer  personal  interest  in  the  younger  em- 
Trask,  the  New  York  banker  who  was  ployes.” 


A  social  event  of  more  than  passing  interest 
occurted  nt  two  o’clock  this  afternoon  at  the 
Jewi'^h  Temple,  corner  cf  Eiehth  and  Plum 
>treet«.  T'arties  to  the  occasion  were  Mr. 
A  ’olph  S.  Ochs  cf  Chattanooua  and  Miss  Efhe 
Wise.  Orh«  is  the  editor  and  publisher 

of  ♦he  Chattanooga  Times. 

He  is  one  of  the  mnst  pctpular  society  gentle* 
men  of  that  city.  Miss  Wise  is  the  beautiful 


-5'unfisred  SHORT  PARAGRAPHS  TOLD  OF  OCHS’ 

tmu  departure  from  KNOXVILLE  IN  1875 

ssing  interest  - By  DEWEY  M.  OWENS - 

moon  at  the  '' 

h  and  Plum 

i*d  mIss  Effie  Atig.  18,  1926,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  was  enjoyed  hugely  by  all  participating 

Ind' publisher  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  “Mr.  Ochs  carries  with  him  the  well 

was  presented  with  various  tokens  of  wishes  of  all  connected  with  this  office, 
rte'*beautif?  esteem  by  his  employes  and  fellow  work-  and  we  w'ould  recommend  him  to  all 


.-ird  arromrlichH  daugbVr  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ers.  Among  these  was  a  silver  printer’s  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact,  as  ef  a  newspaper  are  truly  workers  in  a  itreat 

stick,  the  g|ft  of  the  employes  of  tPe  a  young  man  well  worthy  of  their  con-  ''^vAl'Tnd 

cf  educational  values.  Your  slogan,  “All  the 


the  hridr^l  banquet  will  he  «erved  at  the  Hexters 
hot#*l  Tn  the  evening  the  happy  pair  will  go 
East  returning  home  by  way  of  Chicago. 


New  York  Times  composing  room. 
Perhaps  when  Mr.  Ochs  received  this 


fidence  and  esteem.” 


was  that  coming  from  the  University  of 
Chattanooga.  Here  is  the  tribute  that 
was  paid  to  him  when  he  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  University  in 
the  city  where  he  first  achieved  news¬ 
paper  success: 

-Adolph  S.  Ochs,  directinir  genius  of  the  great¬ 
est  neiysp.Tper  in  the  world,  this  college  honors 
itself  in  honoring  you  today.  Classrooms, 
libraries  and  laboratories  are  not  the  only  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  nn  educational  institution. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  reporters  who  send  tc 
lopir  office  news  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
editors  who  organize  and  present  the  material 
to  the  public,  and  all  of  the  skillful  men  and 
women  who  help  with  the  mechanical  feature 


These  paragraphs  were  printed  without  that’s  fit  to  print,”  has  set  a  standard 


It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  appreciation,  his  mind  went  back  a  head.  They  were  sandwiched  in  be-  ristence"’7h;t'’thrinTe;p;e"a{L“'^of\ 

11  may  oe  meiiuwicu  iii  pa.  ^  another  day  when  a  young  compositor  tween  many  other  brief  items,  telling  of  not  be  controlled  by  advertisers  or  other  power- 

first  gitt  ot  Air.  uais  TO  ms  on  received  a  volume  of  Tom  Hood’s  poems  the  comings  and  goings  of  Knoxville  ful  groups  has  shown  your  moral  courage  as 

composing  citizen,  -They  were  the  convcn.ion.l  pa,  T." 

°  room.  That  day  was  more  than  50  years  on  the  back  for  the  home  town  boy  about  spect  and  honor  you. 

could  often  be  seen  riding  together  arou  d  ^  .  ,  struc'-  to  leave  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  great  .  1°'''  tor  humanity  at  home, and  across 


the  lovely  country  near  Chattanooga.  S  J^itll^  wnrTd the-T^asr  yon^  ideairef 

Such  was  the  romance  of  the  horseshoe.  Rbng  little  town  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  outside  world.  For  O^s  waa  leaving  pyWcnced  so  often  by  your  leadership  s 


printer  was  none  other  than  Knoxville  for  good.  He  had  worked  difficult  undertakings,  your  jov 


cu  L  »  Adolph  Ochs  himself.  The  gift  of  the  around  the  Chronicle  office  and  learned  benefits  to  others,  have  tndeaml  you  to  mi^ 

still  have  their  sign  language  when  too  .  '  e  „  „  .u  u  Jr  .  -l  c  ..ti  u: _  u-  _ _ • _ tiides  who  do  not  know  you.  But  today  you  are 

far  apart  to  converse  openlv  I  first  no-  poems  was  the  heartfelt  tribute  all  it  could  teach  him.  He  was  seeking  your  personal  friends,  in  the  presence  of 

t.Vod  it  wbpn  T  savo  Mrs  (Srhs  enter  a  fellow  workers  to  a  yOung  man  other  fields.  men  and  women  who  admired  you  in  the  dap 

box  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Associated  the  world  to  make  his  for-  Strangely  enough,  the  man  who  wrote  fo«rgJea?''i?hirveme^"s.  "You^a^e  tlJ 

Press  Mr  Ochs  was  at  the  speakers’  tune.  the  paragraphs  telling  of  Ochs  departure  nresence  of  a  younger  generation  which  has 

table  Blit  what  followed  is  too  tiersonal  Lour  short  paragraphs  in  the  personal  i-s  still  alive.  He  -is  none  other  than  been  inspir«i  by  your  sterling  virtues,  w 
fnrinE  ^«t"it  vSms  th^^  columns  of  the  Knoxwlle  Chr^iele  of  Capt.  William  Rule,  the  87-year  old  editor 


table  Blit  what  followed  is  too  tiersonal  Lour  short  paragraphs  m  the  personal  i-s  still  alive,  tie  -is  none  other  than  wen  insptr«i  py  your  sterling  virrues.  i» 
Ifprint  L  SUrmTthe^  columns  oi^KnoxvUle  Chr^ieleoi  Cap,.  William  Rule,  the  87-year  old  editor  ^^w’S^S  ^y^ 

Of  the  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  f^ct.  13,  187a,  tell  the  story  of  Ochs  de-  of  the  Knoxinlle  Journal.  Capt.  Rule  has  honors. 

Orbs  two  died  in  infanev  The  third  parture  from  Knoxville.  They  follow:  never  forgotten  Mr.  Ochs.  His  proudest  ^ Jn  conferring  this  degree  the  Universii^ 

Iphigne,  was  married  Nov.  7,  1917,  to  “Mr.  Adolph  Ochs,  for  some  years  past  moments  are  when  he  relates  the  triumphs  WWdownsmem 

\rthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  now  Vice  ^^i  attache  of  the  Chronicle  office,  leaves  of  his  one  time  protege.  An  autographed  in  their  power  to  bestow  they  would  award  tli«« 
President  of' the  New  York  Times.  Her  on  the  western  bound  train  today,  on  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Ochs  hangs  in  Capt.  .  v  of  tlie 

marriage,  it  mav  be  said  in  passing,  re-  protracted  visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Rule’s  office.  These  words  by  the  President  of  W 

ceived  a  much  more  extended  notice  in  other  points.  And  Mr.  Ochs  has  never  forgotten  Lmversity  of  Lhattanwfm,  Arlo  A> 


he  modesty  with  which  you  hare  carried  your 


Oct.  13,  1875,  tell  the  story  of  Ochs’  de-  of  the  Knoxznlle  Journal.  Capt.  Rule  has  honors.  ".ft 

parture  from  Knoxville.  They  follow:  never  forgotten  Mr.  Ochs.  His  proudest  Tn  ronfernne  this  desn-ee  the  I 


President  ot  tne  r<ew  York  limes,  ner  uuunu  ndni  luudy,  on  a  liduga  m  ^dyi.  j  u  *1.  nf  the 

marriage,  it  mav  be  said  in  passing,  re-  protracted  visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Rule’s  office.  These  words  by  the  President  of  W 

ceived  a  much  more  extended  notice  in  other  points.  And  Mr.  Ochs  has  never  forgotten  Lmversity  of  Chattanwfm,  Arl 

the  press  than  did  that  of  her  father.  “On  ye.sterday  evening  the  compositors  Capt.  Rule.  Whenever  he  returns  to  Brown,  go  so  miich  into  detail  t 

The  brief  and  somewhat  stereotyped  a']d  attaches  of  the  office  presented  him  Knoxville  for  a  day  or  two  it  is  to  call  '’^^d  space  for  .  j 

marriage  notice  printed  about  Mr.  Ochs  "ith  an  elegantly  bound  volume  of  Tom  on  Capt.  Rule.  Never  a  May  10,  Capt.  however,  that  the  fin«t 

in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  was  accu-  Hood’s  poems,  as  a  token  of  their  regard  Rule’s  birthday,  arrives,  but  Mr.  Ochs  i*  of  the 


the  press  than  did  that  of  her  father. 


rate  in  its  assertion  about  his  popularity  for  him. 


wires  flowers.  And  Mr.  Ochs  still  treas- 


of  my  old  teachers,  later  president  of  the 


rate  in  its  asseriion  aiKiiii  riis  iMipuiumy  imhi.  IIUWCI^.  .rvnu  ivn.  aim  vicaa-  tt  •  *♦  (  CU  ♦♦  frn  onri  now  tW  I 

in  Chattanooga.  In  1890  he  had  enter-  “And  last  night  he  complimented  the  ures  the  letter  of  recommendation  from  ^  .T  a/  rnnrem  of  I 

tained  Harry  .Mloway,  a  member  of  the  ‘force’  with  a  sumptions  repast  of  oysters  Capt.  Rule  he  carried  away  from  Knox-  o  le  .  e  is  I 

Wall  Street  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  served  up  in  ‘Nich’s’  best  style,  which  ville.  (Continued  on  pane  46) 


head  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WILLIAMS  MAKES  PLEA  FOR  CRUSADING  PRESS 

president  of  Press  Congress  Says  **Mission  of  New  Journalism**  Is  to  Denounce  Evil — Honorary  World 

Council  Created  at  Geneva  Meet 


(By  Cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Geneva,  Sept.  is. — a  stirring  plea 
for  more  crusaders  among  news¬ 
papers  was  made  by  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  his  address  opening  sessions  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  here 
yesterday. 

“It  is  for  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  and  other  organizations  and  for 
individual  journalists  everywhere,”  he 
said,  “to  denounce  the  evil  and  low  and 
cowardly  in  their  profession,  to  encour¬ 
age  and  promote  the  good,  to  be  cru¬ 
saders  on  occasion  as  well  as  recorders, 
ever  holding  to  the  journalistic  faith.” 

Today  a  resolution  demanding  freedom 
of  the  press  in  all  nations  of  the  world 
was  adopted. 

The  constitution  of  the  organization 
was  amended  to  provide  establishment  of 
the  World  Press  Council.  This  is  a 
purely  honorary  body  with  Mr.  Williams 
nam^  as  president,  Robert  Bell  of  New 
Zealand,  vice-president,  and  Wallace 
Odell,  Tarry toim  (N.  Y.)  News,  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  council  is  made  up  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  seven  members, 
and  a  governing  committee  of  21,  repre¬ 
senting  important  newspapers  in  many 
countries. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  President 
Williams’  address: 

The  Press  Congress  of  the  World  was 
organized  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The 
second  meeting,  planned  for  1918  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  but  interfered  with  by 
the  world  war,  was  held  in  1921  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii.  The  third  meeting  is  the 
present  one.  The  success  of  this  meeting 
and  the  work  done  since  the  Honolulu 
assembly  is  in  largest  measure  due  to 
the  unselfish,  generous  and  far-sighted 
efforts  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Congress,  James  Wright  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  New 
York.  As  president,  I  wish  to  bear 
earnest  testimony  to  his  invaluable  serv¬ 
ice  to  this  Congress  and  to  the  profession 
of  journalism. 

The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  “ad¬ 
vance  by  conference,  discussion  and 
united  effort  the  cause  of  journalism  in 
every  honorable  way.”  “Workers  in  every 
department  of  journalism,  in  every  coun¬ 
try,”  so  reads  the  Congress  constitution, 
"who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  high¬ 
est  standards  and  largest  welfare  of  the 
press  are  eligible  to  membership.”  Fields 
and  interests  of  the  Congress,  as  fields  and 
interests  of  journalism,  are  world-wide. 

The  Congress  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
increasing  professional  spirt  among  jour¬ 
nalists,  a  growing  desire  for  closer  com¬ 
radeship  and  for  consideration  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  principles  common  to  journal¬ 
ism  everywhere.  Before  its  organization 
in  1915  the  way  had  been  pointed  to 
such  an  association  by  international  con¬ 
ferences  and  societies  meeting  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere.  This  Congress  seeks  to 
supplement,  not  to  supplant,  other  jour¬ 
nalistic  organizations  which  have  similar 
professional  purpose  and  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  every  possible  way.  Though 
journalism  manifests  itself  in  different 
ways  in  different  lands,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  journalism  are  the  same  in 
every  land.  All  who  are  members  of  the 
high  profession  are,  because  of  that  mem¬ 
bership,  close  akin.  The  common  calling 
should— does  give  to  those  engaged  in 
'I  ^hiding  sense  of  comradeship,  and 
obligation  of  brotherhood. 

The  Congress  agenda,  prepared  under 


the  Welfare  of  Journalists,  Journalistic  sociations  represented  by  delegates  rather 


Education,  and  Journalistic  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  discussion  thereupon.  Other 
discussions,  as  the  Congress  may  wish, 
will  of  course  be  included. 

I  recommend  that  provisions  be  made 
to  continue  with  ample  authority  these 
an<l  other  needful  ad  interim  committees. 
To  aid  the  work  of  the  present  meeting, 
I  recommend  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  upon  (a)  Credentials,  (b)  Rules 
of  Procedure,  (c)  Constitution,  (d) 
Resolutions,  (e)  Nominations. 

The  effective  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  be  improved  by  having  its 
membership  composed  of  journalistic  as- 


than,  as  at  present,  including  also  indi¬ 
vidual  journalists.  This  suggestion, 
which  comes  to  the  President  from  sev¬ 
eral  delegates,  is  referred  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committee. 

Whether  or  not  regional  conferences 
should  be  held,  whether  the  Congress 
should  meet  at  stated  times,  and  the 
adequate  financing  of  the  activities  of 
the  Congress  are  questions  which  also 
should  have  most  careful  consideration 
and  decision. 

Vital  to  the  profession  of  journalism 
is  freedom.  Its  very  life  depends  upon 
liberty  to  speak  the  truth.  Hard-fought 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZED  PRESS  IS  HOPE 
OF  WORLD  UNDERSTANDING 


'T'HE  need  for  journalistic  organization 
was  the  topic  discussed  by  Casper  S. 
Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  past  president, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
at  the  Geneva-Lausanne  meeting  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  this  week. 

“Nothing  in  modern  life  is  more  fruitful 
of  progress  than  organized  action,”  he 
said.  “And  yet,  curiously  enough,  that 
calling  or  profession  which  does  more 
than  all  others  to  make  public  organiza¬ 
tion  most  effective,  has  been  slowest  to 
apply  it  to  its  own  advancement. 

“Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
journalism  is  peculiarly  an  individualistic 
enterprise,  and  that  it  is  so  often  in  some 
sort  of  antagonism  to  others  of  its  own 
kind.  Journalism  is  constantly  contend¬ 
ing  for  something,  or  against  something, 
and  it  therefore  exists  in  an  atmosphere 
of  contention  that  is,  or  has  been,  a  bar  to 
professional  co-operation.  But  in  the  last 
fifty  years  there  has  been  developing, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  a  change  in 
the  form,  the  ideals,  the  principles  and 
the  spirit  of  journalism,  that  has  been 
slowly  altering  the  attitude  of  its  prac¬ 
titioners  toward  one  another,  and  toward 
their  profession. 

“This  change  is  due  in  part  to  the 
growth  of  the  business  of  journalism  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  department.  What¬ 
ever  the  rivalries  of  business  it  tends  to 
the  recognition  of  common  interests  of  a 
national  nature,  and,  in  time,  to  the  real¬ 
ization  that  these  interests  can  often  be 
best  promoted  by  co-operation  or  organized 
action.  Publishers,  as  such,  being  more 
directly  and  urgently  concerned  in  the 
material  welfare  of  their  publications  than 
are  their  editors,  however  much  the 
editors  may  have  that  welfare  at  heart, 
have  been  quicker  to  perceive  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  collective  consideration  of 
common  problems,  and  to  come  together 
for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
influence  to  this  end  has  been  the  labor 
unions  of  the  printing  crafts.  Labor 
combinations  have  made  employer  com¬ 
binations  almost  essential  to  the  business 
conduct  of  the  press.  But  this  has  been 
only  one  of  many  inducements  to  organ¬ 
ization  by  newspaper  publishers.  Pub¬ 
lishers,  for  these  reasons,  were  organized, 
in  America  at  least,  long  before  editors, 
as  distinguished  from  publishers,  thought 
of  organization  as  an  aid  to  the  profession 
of  journalism. 

“Another  cause  of  the  changes  referred 
to  has  been  the  development  of  a  broader 
conception  of  editorial  responsibilities  to 
the  public.  For  the  great  part  of  the  three 
centuries  of  its  existence  journalism  had 
been  almost  wholly  a  personal  or  partisan 
agency,  devoted  solely  to  personal  or 
partisan  ends.  But  there  has  been  de 
veloping  within  recent  years,  the  convic 


the  direction  of  the  Governing  Commit-  tion  that  whatever  the  personal  or  partisan 
tee,  provides  for  reports  of  ad  interim  interests  involved  the  press  is  first  and 
rommittees  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  foremost  an  instrument  of  public  service, 
cress,  News  Communications,  Journal-  and  that  its  primary  function  is  to  supply 
istic  Ethics  and  Standards  of  Practice,  dependable  information  and  opinion  to- the 
Interchange  of  Journalists,  Promotion  of  public  it  serves.  This  conception  not  only 


enlarges  the  horizons  of  journalism,  and 
not  only  places  it  upon  broader  and  lirmer 
foundations,  but  it  necessitates  a  different 
ideal  of  public  obligation  and  public  duty. 
Moreover,  it  gives  a  higher  dignity  to  the 
profession  of  journalism  and  places  it  up¬ 
on  a  moral  plan  comparable  with  the  best 
agencies  of  human  service  and  teaching. 

“Such  a  conception  of  the  functions  of 
journalism  demands  the  creation  of 
elevated  standards  of  practice  which  can 
only  be  established  by  organized  effort. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  profession  of 
journalism,  which  is  something  distinct 
from  the  business  of  journalism,  must  be 
promoted  by  the  profession  itself,  and  not 
by  the  business.  In  America  it  had  been 
noticed  that  the  publishers,  in  their  organ¬ 
ization,  concentrated  their  attention  upon 
business  affairs — the  price  of  paper,  the 
development  of  mechanical  facilities,  the 
rates  of  postage,  the  questions  of  labor — 
leaving  the  editorial  or  professional  end  to 
shift  for  itself.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  editors  themselves  to 
organize  separately  for  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  journalism  as  a  profes¬ 
sion;  not  in  opposition  to  the  publishers, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  support  their 
efforts  to  make  better  newspapers  by  the 
establishment  of  better  principles,  methods 
and  standards  of  editorial  administration. 

( )ut  of  this  necessity  was  born  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Yost  then  told  the  aims  of  the 
Society  and  read  its  Canons. 

“Nothing  can  do  so  much  to  promote 
international  understanding  as  an  under¬ 
standing  press,  and  nothing  can  contribute 
so  much  to  an  understanding  press  as  the 
contacts  and  associations  of  international 
meetings  and  organizations  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  press,”  he  said  in  closing 
“The  journalist  who  is  most  useful  to  his 
country  is  he  who  knows  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  And  this  is  particularly  true 
when  he  is  discussing  international  affairs, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  his  readers  is 
probably  least,  and  their  opinions  most 
likely  to  err,  unless  they  have  accurate 
information  and  capable  guidance  from 
the  press.  I  have  no  use  for  the  journal¬ 
ist  who  does  not  regard  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  his  own  country  as  paramount, 
and  there  must  always,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  difference  of  interests  and  of 
policies  that  are  conflicting.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  most  of  the  inter¬ 
national  differences  that  often  agitate  the 
press  and  the  public  grow  out  of  mis¬ 
understandings  rather  than  out  of  actual 
conflict  of  interest,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
good  Journalism  to  endeavor  to  clear 
away  these  misunderstandings  and  reveal 
the  truth  without  prejudice.  Moreover, 
when  there  are  real  conflicts  of  interest 
the  editor  can  do  more  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  public  opinion  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  if  he  can  present  the  facts  in  the 
situation  from  his  own  knowledge.  There¬ 
fore  such  a  gathering  as  this,  should 
contribute  to  a  greater,  and  better  jour¬ 
nalism  for  advancement  of  human  wel¬ 
fare  and  promotion  of  human  peace.” 


have  been  the  battles  for  this  liberty, 
nor  has  freedom  of  the  press  been  yet 
attained  in  full  measure  anywhere.  No 
country  is  wholly  free  from  offensive 
and  unnecessary  interference  with  press 
liberty.  Not  a  new  political  doctrine  is 
announced  by  reactionary  dictators  today 
but  ancient  tyranny  in  modern  dress. 
Again  and  again  has  this  right  of  the 
freeman  to  speak  his  thoughts  been  at¬ 
tacked  and  denied,  disastrously  always  to 
the  people  and  to  the  press.  Slowly 
journalism  is  being  freed — has  been  freed 
— irom  shackles  of  censorship  and  con¬ 
trol,  tyranny  and  bondage.  Reaction 
comes  and  some  gained  ground  is  lost, 
but  the  battle  renewed  brings  progress 
and  victory.  Freedom,  essential  to  the 
press  but  more  essential  to  the  public,  is 
more  nearly  realized.  The  principle  of 
freedom  for  journalism,  which  includes 
responsibility  for  the  wise  exercise  of  the 
freedom,  was  stated  by  the  great  English 
law  writer,  Blackstone: 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed  es¬ 
sential  to  the  notion  of  a  free  state,” 
said  he.  “But  this  consists  in  laying  no 
previous  restraints  upon  publication  and 
not  in  freedom  from  censure  for  crim¬ 
inal  matter  when  published. 

“Every  free  man  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases 
before  the  public ;  to  forbid  this  is  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  if 
he  publishes  what  is  improper,  mischiev¬ 
ous,  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  own  temerity. 

“To  subject  the  press  to  the  restrictive 
power  of  a  licensor  is  to  subject  all  free¬ 
dom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one 
man  and  to  make  him  the  arbitrary  and 
infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points 
in  learning,  religion,  and  government. 

“No  restraint  is  laid,  or  should  be  laid, 
upon  freedom  of  thought  and  of  inquiry. 
The  dissemination  or  making  public  of 
bad  sentiments  destructive  of  the  ends  of 
society  is  a  crime  which  society  corrects.” 

And  John  Milton,  world  poet,  in  his 
noble  plea  for  unlicensed  printing,  de¬ 
fended  thus  the  freedom  of  the  press : 

“Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter 
and  to  argue  freely  according  to  con¬ 
science,  above  all  liberties. 

“And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so 
Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously, 
by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 
her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood 
grapple;  whoever  knew  Truth  put  to 
the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?” 
Thus  with  prophets  in  all  lands. 

“I  wholly  disapprove  of  what  you  say,” 
declared  Voltaire,  “and  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it.” 

“This  is  the  slave’s  lot,”  said  Euri¬ 
pides,  “to  bear  a  bondman’s  tongue.” 

Freedom  to  speak  the  truth  needs  to  be 
insisted  upon,  defended  whenever  attacked, 
and  demanded  whenever  denied,  hastened 
whenever  delayed,  and,  whenever  at¬ 
tained,  accepted  as  an  obligation  that 
carries  high  responsibility. 

“There  is  none  ever  fear  the  truth 
should  be  heard 

Save  those  whom  the  truth  would  in¬ 
dict.” 

Journalism  should  keep  open  house  for 
every  wholesome  truth  while  the  doors 
of  its  sheltering  space  are  closed  to  the 
falsehoods,  expressed  or  implied,  which 
are  destructive  of  domestic  or  world 
welfare  and  peace. 

Let  us  seek  the  creation  of  a  public 
opinion  which  will  make  possible  genuine 
liberty  for  the  press  everywhere,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  hold  ourselves  and 
our  pressmen  responsible  for  the  wise 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  which 
such  liberty  gives. 

I  commend  to  you  the  adoption .  of  a 
deliverance  upon,  this  vital  question  that 
will  denoutKe  denial. of  liberty  and  give 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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MUST  PRINT  IN  CITY  TO 
BE  LEGAL  PAPER 


Monrovia  (Cal.)  Po»t,  Printed  in  Pasa. 
dena  Po»t  Plant,  Not  a  Legal  Newt- 
paper,  Supreme  Court  Rulec 
In  Deciding  Appeal 


A  newspaper  must  be  printed  in  the 
town  in  which  it  circulates  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  legal  newspaper,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  decided  Sept  8,  in 
deciding  an  appeal  by  the  ,\/o»iroT’ia 
Daily  Nezi.‘s  from  a  lower  court  ruling 
that  the  Monrovia  Evening  Post  was  a 
legal  paper. 

The  issue  was  raised  in  Monrovia  when 
the  Post  lost  a  competitive  bid  for  the 
city  printing  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
not  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation. 
It  filed  its  petition  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  Los  .Angeles  county  asking  that  it  be 
declared  a  newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion.  The  request  w'as  granted  by  the 
court. 

C.  C.  Howard,  owner  an<l  publisher  of 
the  News,  appeared  in  the  action  through 
his  attorneys,  Walter  F.  Dunn  and  John 
.A.  H.  Sturgeon,  of  Monrovia  and  Har- 
land  G.  Palmer,  and  protested  the  entry 
of  such  an  order. 

The  court  stated  that  the  uncontra¬ 
dicted  testimony  showed  that  the  Mon¬ 
rovia  Evening  Post  is  a  newspaper  in 
which  the  literary  part  of  the  work  is 
done  in  Monrovia,  where  an  office  is 
maintained,  but  that  “all  the  mechanical 
portion  of  making-up  and  issuing  the  pa¬ 
per,  however,  including  the  stereotype 
plates,  typesetting  and  press  work  are 
done  in  the  city  of  Pasadena  in  the  office 
and  shop  of  the  Pasadena  Evening  Post 
in  conjunction  with  which  paper,  the 
Monrovia  Evening  Post  is  regularly 
issued  and  circulated.” 

After  citing  the  state  law  in  regard  to 
publication  of  official  notices,  the  decision 
said  • 

“The  word  ‘published’  as  used  in  this 
section,  shall  mean  and  be  construed  to 
mean,  that  such  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  shall  have  been  issued  from 
the  place  where  it  is  printed. 

“It  is  the  clear  intention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  require  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  to  be  both  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  city,  town  or  county  where 
it  seeks  the  patronage  of  such  legal 
notices. 

“The  last  section  specifically  holds  that 
it  is  ‘printed’  where  the  mechanical  work 
of  producing  the  paper,  to  wit,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  typesetting  and  impressing  the 
types  upon  the  paper,  is  performed. 

“The  Monrovia  Evening  Post  is  printed 
where  the  typesetting  and  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  is  performed.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  work  is  done  in  Pasadena  and  not 
at  Monrovia.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
the  Monrovia  Evening  Post  is  printed 
and  published  at  Pasadena  and  not  at 
Monrovia. 

“It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  excel¬ 
lent  business  economy  to  print  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  Monrovia  Evening  Post  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pasadena  Evening 
Post  at  its  shops  in  Pasadena,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  according  to  the  clear  letter  of  the 
statute,  it  is  neither  printed  nor  published 
at  Monrovia,  and  is.  therefore,  not  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  within 
the  city  of  Monrovia,  nor  qualified  to 
print  legal  notices  which  are  required  to 
be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  circulated  within  that  partic¬ 
ular  city.” 


REACHES  CENTURY  MARK 


V4orristown  (N.  J.)  Jerteyman  to  Issue 
Centennial  Number,  Oct.  4 

The  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Jerseyman 
will  reach  its  100th  birthday  on  Oct.  4. 

The  event  will  be  marked  by  publication 
of  Centennial  Edition,  which  will  chron¬ 
icle  the  history  of  the  state,  county  and 
city.  The  general  manager  of  the  paper 
is  Alva  Lamberton. 

The  Jerseyman  is  the  second  oldest 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey. 


WILL  ATTEND  OXFORD 


Two  Members  of  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Staff  to  Study  Abroad 

Two  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  editorial  staff  will  attend  Oxford 
Cniversity,  England,  this  fall. 


II.  Bf.rdisc  Joseph  S.^GM.^sTER 


-Andrue  H.  Berding,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Times-Star  Saturday  magazine,  and 
also  radio  editor,  will  attend  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  Joseph  Sagmaster, 
on  the  news  staff,  will  attend  Lincoln 
College.  Sagmaster  is  Rhodes  scholar 
from  Ohio. 

This  will  be  Berding’s  first  year  at 
Oxford,  and  Sagmaster’s  second.  Sag¬ 
master  has  been  working  at  the  Times- 
Star  during  the  summer.  Berding  will 
work  for  a  Master  of  .Arts  degree,  and 
Sagmaster  for  a  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

Both  young  men  will  leave  on  the  Car- 
mania.  Oct.  2,  from  New'  York.  Berding 
will  write  a  weekly  London  column  for 
the  Times-Star  editorial  page  while  he 
is  away. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  MARKS 
FORTIETH  YEAR 


Publishes  96-Page  Issue  Sept.  8  Carry, 
ing  560  Columns  of  Advertising — 
Thirteen  Years  Under  Present 
Ownership 


The  St.  Louis  Star  observed  its  forti¬ 
eth  anniversary  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  8. 
by  issuing  a  96-page  newspaper,  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  daily  issue  ever  published 
in  St.  Louis.  The  paper  contained  560 
columns  of  paid  advertising.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Star’s  progress  during  the 
thirteen  years  since  it  passed  into  its 
present  ownership,  the  Star  stated  that 
the  advertising  revenue  of  this  single  issue 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  for  the  whole  three-months’ 
period  from  June  1  to  September  1,  1913, 
which  was  immediately  after  the  purchase 
of  the  newspaper  by  the  late  John  C. 
Roberts. 

The  96-page  paper  contained  more  than 
3,000  advertisements. 

The  present  ownership  of  the  Star  be¬ 
gan  on  May  13,1913,  when  the  paper  was 
purchased  by  John  (T.  Roberts,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Shoe  Company, 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Roberts,  Johnson 
&  Rand  Shoe  Company,  which  he 
founded.  The  first  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  formed  when  Mr.  Roberts  purchased 
the  Star  was  Edward  S.  Lewis,  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  former’s  son,  Elzey 
Roberts,  who  has  been  president  continu¬ 
ally  since,  coming  into  the  direction  of 
the  paper  eleven  years  ago.  The  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  owned 
by  Elzey  Roberts,  his  brother,  John  C. 
Jr.,  and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Roberts. 

John  C.  Roberts  died  April  27,  1924, 
at  his  home  in  St.  Louis  County. 


ANNIVERSARY  IN  JAMESTOWN 


Morning  Pott  Wat  25  Yeart  Old  Sept. 
1 — Continuout  Management 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Morning 
Post  was  25  years  old  Sept.  2. 

Cyrus  E.  Jones,  Arthur  C.  Wade  and 
Ralph  Sheldon,  of  Jamestown ;  Robert  K. 
Beach,  then  of  Chicago,  and  Edward  L. 
Allen,  of  Buffalo  were  the  five  original 
stockholders. 

The  executive  management  of  the 


paper  has  l>een  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  .Allen 
as  editor,  and  Mr.  Beach,  as  business 
manager,  throughout  the  quarter  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  the  present 
president.  Mr.  Jones  sold  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Sheldon  in  1904.  Mr.  Wade  died 
in  1914. 

In  the  25  years  the  population  of 
Jamestown  has  doubled,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Morning  Post  has  quadrupled, 
Mr.  Sheldon  stated. 

FRIGIDAIRE  COMPANY 
PLANS  WINTER  DRIVE 

Makers  of  Electric  Ice  Box  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  Advertising  Through  Cold 
Season  Using  List  of  1,850 
Daily  Newspapers 


The  Frigidaire  Corporation  plans  to 
continue  its  present  advertising  campaign, 
which  is  being  carried  in  l,i^50  daily 
newspapers,  well  into  the  fall  and  winter, 
according  to  K.  G.  Biechler,  president 
and  general  manager.  This  organization 
has  been  a  continuous  and  heavy  user  of 
newspajK-r  space  for  more  than  a  year. 

"Our  business  has  been  highly  gratify¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Biechler.  “We  have  satis- 
lietl  ourselves  that  the  public  will  buy 
f  rigidaire  in  the  winter  months  as  well 
as  during  the  summer  and  there  will  be 
no  slackening  of  sales  and  advertising 
effort  on  our  part.  We  know’  that  it  is 
summer  in  the  kitchen  the  whole  year 
round  and  that  food  spoils  in  December 
the  same  as  it  does  in  June.  That  is 
why  there  will  be  no  let-up  in  the  Frigid¬ 
aire  advertising  campaign.” 

This  particular  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  claims  to  have  sold 
more  electric  refrigerators  than  all  of  its 
two  hundred-mid  competitors  combined. 
Mr.  Biechler  attributes  a  considerable 
degree  of  credit  for  the  company’s  record 
to  newspaper  advertising. 

“In  .August  Frigidaire  announced 
drastic  price  reductions  affecting  all 
models.  The  news  of  the  price  cut  was 
carried  in  large  space  in  all  daily  papers 
on  the  Frigidaire  list  with  a  dealer  tie- 
up.  The  sales  results  were  remarkable,” 
Biechler  said.  “Sales  offices  the  next  day 
all  over  the  country  were  thronged  with 
interested  visitors;  many  new  prospects 
were  obtained  and  more  household  Frigid- 
aires  were  sold  on  that  date  than  any 
previous  day  in  the  history  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Frigidaire  advertising  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
most  of  the  magazines,  trade  and  class 
publications  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past,  with  perhaps  a  few  additions  where 
the  market  seems  to  justify  their  use. 

“The  Frigidaire  Corporation  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  expansion  project  to  be 
cr)mpleted  by  the  end  of  the  present  year 
which  will  enable  it  to  double  its  pro¬ 
duction.  With  its  additional  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  it  will  be  in  position  to  turn 
out  600,000  electric  refrigerator  units  in 
1927.” 


CHICAGO  NEWS  IN  LIBEL  SUIT 


States  Attorney  and  Hit  Assistant  Ask 
$50,000  Damages  Each 

Two  suits  for  alleged  libel  each  for 
$50,000,  have  been  filed  against  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nezvs  by  Charles  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  special  State’s  Attorney,  and  his 
assistant,  James  C,  O’Brien. 

McDonald  and  O’Brien  are  investigat¬ 
ing  vote  frauds  and  the  machine-gun 
slaying  of  William  H.  MeSwiggin,  young 
assistant  State’s  Attorney. 

The  alleged  libel  concerns  the  MeSwig¬ 
gin  slaying.  McDonald  had  said,  “we 
think  we  know  who  killed  MeSwiggin.” 

“Sure  he  knows,  but  what  has  he  done 
about  it?”  .Anthony  MeSwiggin,  father 
of  the  slain  prosecutor,  was  quoted  by  the 
Daily  News. 


DAILY  REPRINTS  FLOWER  SERIES 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  published 
in  book  form  a  series  of  articles  on  Wis¬ 
consin  wild  flowers  which  were  printed 
daily  on  its  editorial  page.  The  author 
is  Matt  Gohisy,  of  the  Journal  staff. 


APPEALS  FOR  DELAY  IN 
A.B.C.  RATE  DISPUTE 


Williams,  Newspaper  Committee  Secre. 
tary.  Urges  Clague  to  Postpoae 
Final  Action  Until  After 
October  Meet 


.An  appeM  for  delay  of  final  action  b) 
the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  on  tht 
question  of  newspapers  supplying  their 
advertising  rates  along  with  circulatk* 
figures  was  made  last  week  by  T.  R. 
\Villiams,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Cacette  Times  and  Pittsburgh  Chronicle 
Telegraph,  and  secretary  of  the  bureau’s 
newspaper  advisory  committee. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Stanley  Clague, 
bureau  director,  Mr.  Williams  declared 
it  was  the  opinion  of  his  committee  that 
the  whole  affair  should  be  “thoroughly 
threshed  out  in  convention”  before  the 
proposal  goes  into  effect,  because,  he  said, 
there  is  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
among  newspaper  members  on  the  sub. 
ject. 

The  bureau’s  recommendation  was  to 
have  been  effective  with  the  next  audit, 
the  closing  date  of  which  was  Sept.  15. 
It  is  entirely  optional  with  the  publishw 
whether  or  not  they  supply  their  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  The  .A.  B.  C.  convention  is 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  21-22. 

Mr.  Clague  informed  Editor  &  Puj. 
USHER  by  telegraph  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  Williams  would  ^  prt- 
sented  to  the  directorate  on  Sept.  17,  de¬ 
claring  no  comment  could  be  made  prior 
to  that  date. 

Mr.  Williams’  letter  to  Mr.  (Hague 
follow  s : 

“The  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  News¬ 
paper  .Advisory  Committee  have  given 
careful  consideration  individually  aiS  by 
correspoiwlence  to  objections  that  have 
arisen  from  the  bureau’s  proposal  to  pub¬ 
lish  rate  cards  along  with  circulation 
reports. 

“In  view  of  the  opposition  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  also  because  of  the 
substantial  difference  of  opinion  among 
newspaper  members  on  this  subject,  the 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  recommend  to  you  and  the 
board  of  directors  that  nothing  be  done 
in  this  matter  until  after  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  it 
the  annual  convention. 

“We  believe  that  this  course  will  best 
serve  the  present  and  future  interests  oi 
the  bureau  and  afford  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  iron  out  all  differences  of 
opinion.” 


FRAUD  AD  RULING 


Newspaper  Advertising  Covered  by 
Mail  Laws,  Judge  Says 

Newspaper  advertising  is  covered  by 
the  federal  statute  relating  to  mail  frat^ 
Judge  Xen  Hicks  has  held  in  United 
States  district  court  at  Knoxville,  Teno, 
during  the  trial  of  S.  R.  Rambo  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
Counsel  for  the  defense  had  sought  a 
directed  verdict  of  acquittal  and  among 
other  contentions  declared  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  statute  covering  the  use  of 
newspapers. 

“The  statute  provides  that  no  pamphlet, 
writing,  letter  or  advertisement  be  sent 
through  the  mails  to  aid  in  a  fraudulent 
scheme,”  Judge  Hicks  explained  in  ov«' 
ruling  the  motion.  “Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  cheapest  way  I  know  to 
get  publicity,  is  advertising.  If  the  stat¬ 
ute  did  not  cover  the  use  of  newspapers 
it  would  throw  a  wide  field  open.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  statute  to  show  that 
proof  must  be  introduced  indicating  that 
addresses  of  mail  were  defrauded.  The 
statute  is  not  limited  to  the  defendant 
placing  something  in  the  mails.  If  he 
places  or  causes  to  be  placed  in  the  mails 
anything  used  to  further  a  fraudulrt 
scheme  he  is  covered  by  the  statute.  On 
the  whole,  without  expressing  any  opm** 
in  the  case,  I  overrule  the  motion  that 
the  case  be  decided  without  going  to  the 
jury.” 
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NEWSPAPER  WORD-ORGY  PUFFS  DEMPSEY  BOUT 

60,000  Words  a  Day  Streaming  from  C2mip8  of  Two  Pugs — Press  Spending  Half  a  Million  to  Gamer 
Every  Detail — 600  News  Men  Will  Cover  Philadelphia  Fight — ^^Important  Event”  Says  Landis 
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4TL.\XTIC  city,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15.- 

-  w  Xewspapers  are  going  plain  loco  over 
the  Denipsey-Tunney  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pionship  bout.  They  are  scatteriiig  a  trail 
of  gold  coin  and  golden  adjectives  that 
will  end  in  a  spending  spree  at  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  stadium  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 

23,  surpassed  in  ring  and  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  only  by  the  Reno  light  of  16  years 
ago. 

A  half  million  dollars  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  reportorial  bill  the  press 
will  pay  to  furnish  fight  fans  with  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  of  information  on  the  condition¬ 
ing  of  two  fighting  giants  and  their  final 
contest.  .\n  estimate  of  the  total  wordage 
at  this  time  is  impossible,  but  sports 
writers  say  they  are  sending  about  60,000 
words  a  day  now  from  the  training  camps 
in  .Atlantic  City  and  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

In  response  to  this  outpouring  from 
newspaper  cash  drawers  and  the  imagin¬ 
ative  minds  of  boxing  chroniclers,  Frank 
E.  Jones,  assistant  manager  for  Jack 
Dempsey,  with  whom  I  talked  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  was  able  to  say  that  already 
more  than  a  million  dollars  had  been  paid 
in  for  seats  by  fans  planning  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  from  all  over  the  country. 

Some  100  newspaper  men,  including 
boxing  writers  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  are  responsible  for  the  60,000 
words  which  this  week  were  being  sent 
out  daily  by  wire  from  Atlantic  City, 
Stroudsburg,  and  Philadelphia  on  the 
tight.  About  half  that  number  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  two  camps  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  training  period  of  two  months. 
There  will  be  60O  newspaper  men  at  the 
actual  bout. 

In  addition  to  regular  writers,  the  news¬ 
papers,  through  the  syndicates,  have  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  experts  in  the  sport 
to  furnish  them  with  daily  yarns  about 
everything  and  nothing  the  champion  and 
his  challenger  do. 

“Benny”  Leonard,  retired  lightweight 
champion,  and  Jimmy  DeForest,  trainer, 
are  putting  their  names  over  stories 
copyrighted  by  the  New  York  World 
and  the  Korth  American  Newspaper 
.Alliance.  Leonard  actually  writes  most 
of  his  copy  himself,  although  it  appears 
in  the  World  as  dictated  to  a  member 
of  the  sporting  staff.  His  stories  are 
edited  by  Ned  Brown,  of  the  World, 
and  a  veteran  fight  reporter.  This  one 
expert  fills  two  columns  daily,  and  by 
Wednesday  of  this  week  he  said  he  had 
sent  out  a  total  of  18  columns. 

“Tommy”  Gibbons,  the  prize  fighter, 
visited  the  training  camps  Tuesday  with 
his  Boswell,  who  has  started  to  furnish 
newspaper  clients  of  the  Bell  Syndicate, 
New  York,  with  “inside  dope.”  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  presents  the  by¬ 
lines  of  the  fight  principles  themselves. 
King  claims  a  large  list  of  papers  taking 
this  service. 

Stories  under  the  name  of  Jack  Kearns, 
former  manager  of  Jack  Dempsey,  who  is 
handled  by  the  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate, 
and  by  Gus  Wilson,  Dempsey’s  trainer 
and  Lou  Fink,  Gene  Tunney’s  trainer, 
add  to  the  geyser  of  words.  Other  “big 
names”  will  report  the  fight. 

With  the  exception  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Reno  engagement,  newspapers 
never  before  have  so  extended  themselves 
in  covering  a  heavyweight  championship 
and  the  uninitiated  immediately  asks  the 
question : 

What  is  it  all  about?  Why  is  this 
rommercial  exhibit  considered  such  an 
important  date  in  the  journalistic  year? 

“We  are  meeting  a  legitimate  reader- 
demand,”  Tommy  Laird,  covering  the 
business  for  six  Scripps-Howard  news- 
P»pers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  said  this 
week. 

“Naturally  a  percentage  of  the  fight 
fan  crowd  is  created  by  newspaper  bally¬ 
hoo.  There  are  always  some  suckers 
who  will  fall  for  side  show  posters  and 
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he  in  good  condition  or  poor?  Did  he 
'hurt  his  partner?  They  sought  answers 
to  these  questions. 

After  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  fifty  newspaper  correspondents  left 
the  dog  track  to  write  their  stories.  Joe 
Meyers,  publicity  man  for  Dempsey,  has 
fixed  up  press  headquarters  at  the 
(  Atlantic  Hotel,  which  is  near  the  tele¬ 
graph  office.  From  the  training  head¬ 
quarters  itself  wire  facilities  are  poor. 

-  There  are  not  even  telephones.  At  the 
.Atlantic  Hotel  or  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
where  most  of  the  newspaper  men  are 
stopping,  the  writers  filed  their  1,200  or 
l,60O  words  to  their  newspapers. 

Every  one  of  these  boxing  writers  has 
his  own  way  of  getting  copy.  All  are 
master  space  fillers.  And  the  editors, 
particularly  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  letting  the  copy  run. 

It  was  nothing  for  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  to  devote  a  full  page  to  the  fight, 
a  week  before  tbe  actual  battle.  There 
were  “expert”  stories  full  of  wise  guesses 
as  to  the  result  and  often  open  tipping 
.  for  the  gambling  fraternity.  There  were 
^  extravagant  displays  of  feature  stories 
I  and  pictures  galore.  No  newspaper  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceal  its  zeal  and  excite¬ 
ment,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Nezv  York  Sun.  This  paper  played  down 
the  story  and  ran  after  reports  from  the 
training  camps  the  editorial  advice  in 
bold  face  type,  “Don’t  bet  on  fights.” 

I  didn’t  visit  the  Tunney  camp.  I  was 
told,  however,  that  the  procedure  there 
was  very  similar  to  the  daily  drill  at  the 
Atlantic  City  dog  track,  except  that  it 
was  carried  out  in  a  different  atmosphere. 
The  Glenbrook  Country  Club  is  Tunney’s 
training  quarters.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  dog  track  and  country  club  is  ob¬ 
vious. 

Press  association  officials  say  virtually 
their  entire  circuits  will  be  opened  up  to 
serve  newspapers  with  round-by-round 
stories  of  the  fight.  Some  25  Associated 
Press  members  arranged  for  wire  con- 


thu  linguistic  attainments  of  the  barkers,  back,  and  he  slapped  fist  against  palm  sections  to  broadcasting  stations  to  re^rt 
But  there  is  also  a  boxing  public  so  to  emphasize  his  negative.  ^ A.  score  of  United 

great  and  so  insistent  it  cannot  be  denied  “A  heavyweight  championship  is  a  Press  chents  also  planned  to  broadcast, 
the  space  being  given  it  in  newspaper  great  event  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  -*•  difficulty  developed  late  this  week 
columns.”  and  it  is  only  being  given  its  due  by  the  when  it  ^  was  reported  Tex  Rickard  had 

Benny  Leonard,  himself  a  figure  of  no  press.”  signed  exclusive”  broadcasting  rights, 

little  importance  in  the  sporting  world.  In  general  the  sports  writers  maintain  serving  notice  on  newspapers  that  broad- 
pointed  out  that  the  fight  game  is  so  that  this  “important  event  in  the  affairs  casting  from  press  association  reports 
firmly  planted  in  American  life  that  it  of  this  country”  is  on  the  level.  Neither  would  be  an  infringement  of  his  property 
has  survived  all  attempts  to  weed  it  out.  Dempsey  nor  Tunney  were  made  fighters  •"'shts.  On  Sept.  23  a  United  Press  dis- 

“Blue  law  hypocrites  have  tried  harder  by  the  notice  given  them  by  news-  P^tch  from  Philadelphia  said  that  any 

to  kill  boxing  than  they  ever  tried  to  papers,  and  according  to  trained  boxing  unauthorized  broadcasting  would  be  met 

put  prohibition  across  and  boxing  would  critics  questioned  they  are  the  logical  with  heavy  damage  suits.  Broadcasting 

not  be  downed,”  Leonard  said  to  the  white  contenders  for  the  championship.  represented  tangible  property, 

writer  this  week.  Meanwhile  writers  are  discussing  Pickard  held,  and  declared  he  was  taking 

Ned  Brown  of  New  York  World  has  learnedly  and  lengthily  every  possible  steps  to  protect  his  interests, 
been  reporting  fights  for  25  years.  phase  of  the  fight.  There  always  has  to  photographers,  from 

“If  this  or  any  fight  is  over  press-  be  some  hokum  to  feature  in  an  affair  New  York  at  least,  are  being  cared  for 

agented  by  the  newspapers,  the  blame  of  this  kind,  they  say.  Sixteen  years  pioce  efficiently  than  usual.  In  tlw  past 

must  be  shared  equally  by  the  public  and  ago  Jim  Jeffries  was  “the  hope  of  the  ^cen  common  practise  to  give  the 

by  the  press,”  he  said.  “Keen  competi-  white  race.”  Then  it  was  Firpo,  “the  cameramen  simply  a  blanket  pass  allow- 

tion  among  newspapers  tends  to  cause  wild  bull  of  the  pampas.”  In  this  con-  them  to  rove  about  the  stadium  to 

over-play  of  a  story  of  this  kind.  One  test  the  ballyhoo  is  brain  against  brawn.  snaps  from  whatever  vantage  point 

paper  will  sign  Dempsey  for  the  use  of  Tunney  reads  Shakespeare  and  talks  ^ue  police,  the  ushers,  or  the  fans  per- 

his  name  over  a  fight  feature.  The  op-  about  his  lucubrations.  He  creates  pub-  them.  This  year  a  committee 

position  immediately  becomes  afraid  it  licity  for  himself  easily.  Dempsey,  truly  New  York  newspaper  and  syndicate 
will  lose  out  on  circulation  and  signs  up  a  giant,  radiates  physical  power,  and  in-  photographers  have  arranged  with  Tex 
another  prize  fight  expert  to  play  against  spires  the  newspaper  men  to  work  over-  Richard  for  a  special  stand  capable  of 
the  billboard  publicity  being  given  Demp-  time  at  their  mills.  Both  fighters  are  P'cture  story  of  the 

sey  by  the  rival.  And  the  public  really  also  good  showmen.  hght  will  be  prominently  played  every- 

wants  it’s  fight  news,  whoever  writes  it.”  I  called  at  Dempsey’s  headquarters  at 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  as  the  Atlantic  City  dog  track.  He  has  quit  Telephoto  in  its  present  stage  of  dc- 

“baseball  czar,”  might  well  be  jealous  his  public  work-outs  now,  but  is  still  re-  "'hi  be  used  for  the_  first  time 

of  the  space  which  is  cutting  into  the  ceiving  the  sports  writers.  At  about  3.30  "8"^  coverage.  The  American  Tele¬ 
press  support  regularly  given  profes-  of  an  afternoon,  Dempsey  begins  his  Telegraphy  Company  has  in- 

sional  baseball  and  denounce  the  prize  public  training,  which  lasts  about  three-  stalled  one  of  its  wire  picture  sending 
fight  orgy.  I  happened  to  meet  him  on  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  comes  out  from  machines  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  agreed 
the  train  to  Atlantic  City  this  week,  his  headquarters  followed  by  his  condi-  serve  the  newspaper  cameramen  in 
and  he  justified  the  play  of  the  heavy-  tioner,  his  manager,  and  his  ten  sparring  their  arrival  at  th*  A.  T.  &  1'. 

weight  championship  instead  of  condemn-  partners.  He  punches  the  bag  for  a  o®c^s-  The  telephoto  circuit  can  trans- 
ing  it.  while.  Then  maybe  he  shadow  boxes,  ^ctures  to  New  York,  Chicago,  and 

“Don’t  you  think  a  great  deal  of  space  and  afterwards  takes  on  some  fighters 
and  money  is  being  wasted  by  the  news-  for  about  5  rounds.  ***  importance  placed  on 

papers  in  playing  up  this  Dempsey-  .All  this  was  watched  carefully  by  about  picture  angle  of  this  fight  is  the  or- 

Tunney  fight,”  I  asked  the  Judge.  50  newspaper  men  Sept.  13,  for  example.  by  John  H.  Tennant,  maii- 

“1  do  not,”  Judge  Landis  thundered  They  saw  how  Dempsey  looked.  Was  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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JUDGE  IS  DEFEATED  WHO 
JAILED  EDITOR 

Californian  Denied  Nomination  on  Con¬ 
tempt  Issue  and  Fight  to  Free 
Humboldt  Editor  Is 
Hotly  Resumed 


Eureka,  Cal.,  Sept.  10. — Superior  Judge 
Denver  Sevier,  who  several  months  ago 
sentenced  Alfred  Lindsley,  editor  of  the 
Humboldt  News,  to  serve  1,000  days  in 
the  county  jail  or  pay  a  fine  of  $2,000 
on  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court,  was 
nosed  out  for  the  nomination  to  tlie 
superior  court  bench  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion.  Judge  Sevier  ran  fifth  in  a  field 
of  seven  candidates  with  four  to  be 
nominated. 

S.  F.  Metzler,  Lindsley’s  attorney,  rt- 
jceived  a  majority  of  more  than  300  votes 
.over  three  other  candidates  in  the  race 
for  district  attorney. 

Eureka’s  “jailed  editor”  was  the  issue 
of  the  campaign.  Now  the  fight  has  been 
resumed  to  secure  freedom  for  Mr. 
Lindsley. 

Judge  Sevier  now  has  under  considera¬ 
tion  arguments  on  a  motion  to  modify 
judgment,  submitted  yesterday.  If  the 
point  raised  in  favor  of  the  editor  wins, 
he  will  be  released  immediately,  after 
having  served  about  200  days. 

Lindsley  edited  his  paper  from  his 
prison  cell  for  a  few  weeks  at  first, 
but  the  battle  for  “freedom  of  the  press” 
was  too  greatly  handicapped  under  these 
circumstances  and  a  group  of  interested 
fellow  citizens  took  over  the  paper.  T. 
P.  Magilligan,  former  San  Francisco 
newspaper  man,  was  installed  as  editor 
and  publisher  to  carry  on  the  fight  for 
Lindsley’s  liberty  and  the  right  “to  com¬ 
ment  on  and  criticize  the  acts  of  public 
officials.” 

Prohibition  and  enforcement  consti¬ 
tuted  the  bone  of  contention  that  led  up 
to  Lindsley’s  imprisonment  and  became 
the  issue  with  Lindsley’s  case  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  turning  out  of  office  of  three 
of  the  officials  involved  in  the  editor’s 
jail  sentence. 

In  a  series  of  articles  attacking  the 
alleged  “czaristic”  methods  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  enforcement,  Lindsley  criticized 
District  Attorney  A.  W.  Hill's  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  large  staff  as  a  dry  squad. 

Judge  Sevier,  holding  that  the  district 
attorney  is  an  “officer  of  the  court,” 
construed  Lindsley’s  criticism  of  that 
official  as  constructive  contempt.  Four 
editorials  in  the  Humboldt  News  were 
adjudged  in  contempt  and  Lindsley  was 
fined  $500  on  four  counts  of  contempt. 

Failing  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  one  day  in  jail  for  each 
52  of  the  aggregate  fine  of  $2,000. 

With  Lindsley’s  incarceration  made  an 
election  issue  and  Lindsley’s  paper  lead¬ 
ing  the  fight  in  what  is  conceded  was 
the  hottest  campaign  ever  waged  in  Hum¬ 
boldt  county,  the  jailed  editor’s  friends 
emerged  victorious  at  the  August  pri¬ 
mary. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  registered  vote 
of  the  county  cast  ballots  at  the  primary 
with  the  campaign  cry  of  the  News, 
“turn  out  the  county  courthouse  clique.” 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  MEET 


Labor,  Newsprint  and  Freight  Rates 
Chief  Program  Topics 

Gai,\-eston,  Tex.,  Sept.  14. — Labor  con¬ 
ditions,  newsprint  supply  and  freight 
rates  compris^  the  chief  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  summer  meeting  here  at 
Hotel  Galvez  for  the  past  two  days  of 
the  Texas  Publishers’  Association. 

Commissioner  G.  J.  Palmer  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  active  business  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  organization,  presented  a 
comprehensive  report  covering  operations 
since  the  mid-winter  meeting.  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  has  recently  represented  several 
members  of  the  organization  in  making 
new  labor  contracts  and  adjusting  scales. 
The  purchase  of  newsprint  from  foreign 
mills  with  delivery  through  Gulf  ports 
was  recommended,  although  the  domestic 
mills  are  to,be  considered  as  the  principal 
soiirce  of  supply. 

Greetings  from  the  ^  Southern  '  News¬ 


paper  Publi.sliers'  Association  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  an  address  by  President  John 
A.  Park  of  the  Ncdeigh  (X.  C.)  Times. 
Mr.  Park  commended  the  line  work  of 
the  Texas  association  and  offered  the  full 
co-operation  of  his  organization. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Park's  re¬ 
marks,  Commissioner  Palmer  stated  that 
he  would  recommend  that  every  Te.xas 
daily  newspaper  which  could  qualify, 
should  join  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  The  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  being  conducted  by 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  to  "Sell  the  South 
Through  Newspapers”  was  also  com¬ 
mended  by  many  of  the  Texas  publishers, 
most  of  them  supporting  the  fund  for 
paid  advertising  in  national  publications. 

Officers  of  the  Texas  .Association  are: 
Frank  Huntress,  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News,  president ;  W.  C.  Mayborn, 
Houston  Press,  vice  president ;  A.  E. 
Clarkson,  secretary-treasurer  and  G.  J. 
Palmer,  special  commissioner.  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  handles  the  business  activities  of  the 
group. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
February  at  some  inland  city. 


PROXY  FIGHT  LOOMS 
AT  A.B.C.  MEET 


Clague  and  New  York  Newspaper  Mem¬ 
bers  Asking  Those  Unable  to  Attend 
to  Appoint  Agents  to  Cast  Votes 
in  Chicago,  Oct.  21 


Considerable  discussion  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  listing  plan  adopted  by  the 
directors  will  probably  take  place  at  the 
13th  annual  convention  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  Oct.  21-22,  the  official  no¬ 
tice  of  which  was  issued  by  Stanley 
Clague,  managing  director,  last  week. 
Mr.  Clague,  however,  did  not  mention  the 
possibility  of  such  discussion  in  his  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Directors  at  a  recent  meeting  decided 
to  permit  publishers  to  submit  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  to  the  bureau  to  be  is¬ 
sued  with  the  regular  A.  B.  C.  reports, 
specifying  the  new  service  was  optional. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  resolution  object¬ 
ing  to  the  action  of  the  board  was  passed 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  newspaper  members  in 
New  York. 

Headed  by  Fred  Walker,  managing 
director  of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  the  New  York  members  have  sent 
out  proxies,  calling  for  votes  of  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  board  and  for  a 
stand  for  reduced  rates  to  newspaper 
members  for  the  A.  B.  C.  auditing  serv¬ 
ice. 

A  proxy  form  is  also  included  in  the 
announcement  sent  out  by  Mr.  Clague, 
who  wrote: 

“Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  proxies.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  no  proxy  can  be  recorded 
after  the  opening  of  the  convention  at 
10  a.  m.  Oct.  21. 

“To  facilitate  the  w’ork  of  recording 
proxies,  it  is  most  necessary  to  dispatch 
them  in  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  office 
of  the  bureau  before  Oct.  20.” 

To  meet  the  desire  of  some  members 
to  be  represented  by  directors,  Mr.  Clague 
listed  names  of  the  senior  board  members 
in  each  division  as  follows: 

F.  R.  Davis,  advertiser;  Walter  Hine, 
advertising  agent ;  Walter  A.  Strong, 
publisher,  Chicago  Daily  News,  newspa¬ 
per;  Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  magazine;  B. 
Kirk  Rankin,  farm  paper ;  and  E.  R. 
Shaw,  business  publication. 

The  proxy  forms  of  the  New  York 
members  suggest  as  agents  Mr.  Walker, 
J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager.  New 
York  World,  and  E.  G.  Martin,  business 
manager,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


TO  EDIT  OHIO  PAPER 

Horace  W.  Karr,  formerly  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Dayton,  O.,  has  been  chosen 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  the  new  paper  to 
be  started  at  Pomeroy,  O.  The  Tribune 
succeeds  the.  Daily  Newts  which  was 
taken  over  by  the  Meigs  Publishing 
Company. 


LEAVITT  SCORES  TAX 
ON  ADVERTISING 


Secretary  of  A.N.A.  Suggest*  Billboard 
Taxation  May  Spread  to  Other  Media 
and  Urges  United  Attack  at 
Springfield  Meet 


.Attempts  to  tax  advertising  were  scored 
by  Robert  K.  Leavitt,  secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Group  of  National  .Advertisers,  which 
met  in  Springfield,  Sept.  13.  He  pointed 
out  that  one  state,  Connecticut,  had  al¬ 
ready  succeeded  in  taxing  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  suggested  that  should  the 
principle  of  advertising  taxation  once 
gain  any  foothold,  it  might  spread  to 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other  media. 

“Taxation  of  advertising  is  absolutely 
unsound,”  said  Mr.  Leavitt,  “and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  principle  should  be 
fought  by  representatives  of  all  media. 

“.Advertising  is  the  lubricant  for  the 
machine  of  distribution  and  to  tax  it  is 
simply  to  throw  grit  into  that  machine. 
.As  advertising  men  all  know,  advertising 
decreases  costs  to  the  consumer,  because 
it  makes  for  large  volume  production  and 
quantity  distribution.” 

Connecticut  has  placed  a  tax  of  three 
cents  a  square  foot  on  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing.  One  municipality,  Mr.  Leavitt  said, 
had  placed  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  square  foot 
on  the  same  medium.  High  postal  rates, 
the  A.  N.  A.  secretary  asserted,  were 
tantamount  to  taxation  of  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  20-23 — Financial  Advertisers 
.Assn.,  annual  convention,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sept.  20-23 — Advertising  Specialty 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Sept.  20-22 — Georgia  Press  Assn, 
annual  convention,  Louisville, 
Ga. 

Sept.  21-22 — National  Puhlishers’ 
.Assn.,  annual  convention,  Shaw- 
nee-on-the-Delaware,  Pa. 

Sept.  23-25 — Missouri  Press  Assn, 
annual  convention  and  hoat  trip, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Sept.  23-25 — ^Tri-State  Editorial 

Assn.,  annual  convention,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
Champaign-Urhana,  Ill. 


“We  do  not  support  these  two  media 
over  any  other,”  he  said,  “but  we  believe 
there  should  be  co-operation  between  all 
publishers,  agency,  and  advertising  men 
to  attack  the  principle  of  advertising  tax¬ 
ation.” 


N.  Y.  BUSINESS  BUREAU  ACTIVE 

The  New  York  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  opened  a  new  department  to  investi¬ 
gate  complaints  and  prepare  cases  for 
people  who  believe  they  have  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  real  estate  frauds.  The  action 
followed  a  series  of  articles  on  land 
sharks  published  by  New  York  World. 


Circulation 


T5he  average  Daily  and  I 
Sunday  circulation  of  the 
Florida  Times  ^  Union  for 
August,  1926  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  1 5% 
over  August,  1925. 
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1045  COLUMNS 

A  new  high  record  of  advertising  in  a  single 
issue  of  The  New  York  Times 


The  New  York  Times  last  Sunday  (September  12)  printed  309,320 
agate  lines  of  advertising  (1045  columns).  The  edition  consisted  of 
240  pages  and  13  sections.  This  was  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising 
ever  printed  in  any  single  regular  issue  of  a  New  York  newspaper. 

The  high  quality  of  the  advertising  in  this  and  in  all  editions  of  The 
Times  is  even  more  significant  than  the  great  volume.  The  strict  cen¬ 
sorship  of  The  Times,  excluding  the  fraudulent  and  questionable,  has 
established  the  highest  standards  for  its  columns,  and  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  The  Times  great  number  of  intelligent,  substantial 
readers.  -  •  -  •  • 

In  eight  months  this  year  The  Times  published  19,178,154  agate  lines  of 
advertising,  a  gain  of  1,844,100  lines  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  and  an  excess  of  7,113,648  lines  over  the  second  New  York 
newspaper. 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  The  New  York 
Times  exceeds  390,000  copies  and  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  sized  New  York  morning  newspaper.  The  Times  circulation  is 
more  than  360,000  copies  daily  and  over  600,000  on  Sunday. 


Today,  after  steadfastly  rejecting  all  of 
the  sensational  expedients  which  make 
for  rapid  increases  in  circulation,  The 
Times  stands  at  the  head  of  standard  size 
New  York  morning  dailies.  .  .  It  is 

probably  the  most  stable  and  solid  jour¬ 
nalistic  foundation  in  the  United  States. 

Christian  Science  Monitor 


Every  self-respecting  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  reason  to  congratulate 
The  New  York  Times  on  the  work  of  the 
past  three  decades  in  demonstrating  that 
success  need  not  depend  on  methods  flip¬ 
pant,  cynical  or  unworthy;  that  it  may 
find  its  ultimate  under  the  guidance  of 
truth,  of  fairness  and  of  good  taste. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 


On  September  19  The  New  York  Times  commemorates  its  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  by  issuing  a  6^-page  rotogravure  tabloid  section  as  a  part  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  illustrated  and  will  constitute  a  vivid  panorama  of  seventy-five 
eventful  years  of  world  progress.  _ 
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LONDON  DAILY  MAIL 
EDITOR  RESIGNS 

T.  M.  Marlowe  Had  Served  More  Than 
25  Years — Resignation  Said  to  Hinge 
on  Difference  of  Opinion  with 
Rothermere  on  Anti-U.  S.  Policy 

Thomas  M.  Marlowe  this  week  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  Lord 
Rothermere’s  leading  newspaper.  He  will 


T.  M.  Marlowe 

retain  the  chairmanship  of  the  Associated 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Mail  and  allied  papers. 

The  reasons  for  Mr.  Marlowe’s  res¬ 
ignation  are  not  given,  but  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  says  it  will  inevitably  be 
connected  with  the  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  .August  when  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Sunday  Pictorial  dissociated  himself 
from  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Daily 
Mail  in  respect  to  allied  debts  and  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Mr.  Marlowe  was  only  31  when  he  w'as 
appointed  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail  and 
he  filled  the  position  for  more  -  than 
twenty-five  years.  The  London  Times 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  “sturdy  independence 
and  remarkable  common  sense  and  sanity 
of  judgment”  he  brought  to  his  difficult 
task. 

The  Daily  Mail,  published  in  July  a 
series  of  violent  attacks  on  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  war  debt 
collection  controversy. 

For  several  days,  it  featured  what  it 
called  “cold  facts,’-  the  heading  on  one 
occasion  being  the  word  “Usury,”  with 
the  letters  US  standing  out  in  larger  type 
than  the  rest.  The  paper  also  published 
a  cartoon  depicting  Uncle  Sam  as  “Uncle 
Shylock.” 

Another  Rothermere  paper,  the  Even¬ 
ing  News,  on  July  20,  commended  edi¬ 
torially  the  Daily  Mail  for  its  stand. 

Then  on  Aug.  8  Lord  Rothermere  in  his 
Sunday  Pictorial,  another  widely  circu- 


latecl  paper,  printed  an  article,  which  he 
also  cabled  to  this  country,  in  which  he 
repudiated  the  Daily  Mail  campaign, 
saying :  “The  opinions  are  those  of  the 
editor  and  his  staff;  they  are  not  mine.” 

Lord  Rothermere’s  action  created  a 
sensation  in  British  newspaper  circles, 
where  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Marlowe 
was  regarded  as  an  inevitable  sequel. 


MELLETT  CAUSE  JUST 
CARL  MAGEE  SAYS 

“Fighting  Editor’’  of  New  Mexico 
Makes  Plea  for  Free  Press  in 
Chicago— Tells  Results 
of  His  Crusade 


Carl  Magee,  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  State-Tribune,  this  week  made 
an  impassioned  plea  for  freedom  of  the 
press  in  a  talk  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Men’s  po.st  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  advertising 
council  of  the  Chicago  .Association  of 
Commerce.  Magee  used  as  his  text  a 
sentence  from  Milton's  “aeropagitica,” 
for  “Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Un¬ 
licensed  Printing”: 

“Give  me  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and 
to  argue  freely  according  to  my  con¬ 
science,  above  all  other  liberties.” 

“If  we  editors  are  not  free  to  tell  of  the 
official  conduct  of  those  in  public  life  and 
if  public  sentiment  will  not  support  us, 
then  how  can  people  ever  learn  enough  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  government?” 
Magee  asked  in  the  course  of  his  talk. 

He  found  cause  for  alarm  in  the  death 
recently  of  Editor  Don  Mellett  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  Daily  News,  and  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  case  against  Editor  George  R.  Dale 
of  Muncie,  Ind. 

Of  the  Ohio  editor  he  said :  “Don  Mel¬ 
lett  was  right  in  his  charges  of  corrup- 
tifin.  But  he  had  to  die  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  know 
the  corrupt  alliances  that  are  being  made. 

“Can  we  profit  by  Canton  and  bv 
Indiana?  We  can  if  we  support  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press  in  matters  of  public  con¬ 
cern.  I  have  no  interest  in  private 
scandal. 

“My  belief  in  tbe  very  simple  theory 
that  men  in  public  offices  should  be  hon¬ 
est  got  me  into  all  the  trouble  I  have 
been  in,”  he  said. 

Speaking  before  the  .Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis  on  Sept.  8,  Mr.  Magee 
summed  up  the  results  of  his  fight  in  New 
Mexico  as  follows : 

“Today  Leahy  is  retired  to  private  life. 
I  met  him  in  a  hotel  lobby  and  he  at¬ 
tacked  me.  and  in  the  melee  an  innocent 
bystander  was  killed,  to  my  lasting  regret. 

“As  I  look  back  on  it.  Fall  is  dis¬ 
graced  at  his  ranch  in  Three  Rivers, 
Leahy  is  in  private  life,  and  free  speech 
is  enthroned  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  a 
worthwhile  fight.  Don’t  be  angered  at 
newspapers  when  they  differ  with  you. 
Don’t  take  your  advertising  out  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  the  same  things  Fall  and 
Leahy  tried  to  do  by  sending  me  to  the 
penitentiary.  Remember  that  newspapers 
are  your  bulwark.” 


WESTERN  DISTRIBUTING  CENTER 

One  million  people  (over  200,000  prosperous  families),  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  dealers  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  wholesalers  in  the  four 
states  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Nevada  form  the  Inter-Motm- 
tain  market  of  which  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  center. 

A  paved  highway  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  interurban  lines  and 
two  steam  roads  serving  the  territory  from  Idaho  to  one  hundred 
miles  south  has  wiped  out  distance  and  made  the  shopping  trade  area 
of  Salt  Lake  City  greater  in  extent  than  a  mere  suburban  district. 

The  advertiser  with  adequate  distribution  finds  but  one  paper  neces¬ 
sary  in  his  expansion  plans — 


Cuki*  Silbune 


RUSSIAN  PRESS  FREE 
WITHIN  SOVIET  ORDER 

Can  Criticize  and  Suggest  Reforms, 
Journalism  Instructor  Reports 
After  Month’s  Survey  with 
Eddy  Commission 

The  present  Russian  press  system  has 
IK)  parallel  in  the  world,  Samuel  Cahan, 
former  newspaper  man  and  instructor  of 
journalism  at  Syracuse  University  de¬ 
clared  this  week  upon  his  return  from  a 
month’s  tour  of  that  country  with  the 
Sherwood  Eddy  Commission. 

“It  is  a  free  press,  but  in  an  entirely 
different  sense  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  a  free  press.”  he  said.  “It  is 
free  within  the  social  order,  that  is,  it  is 
a  Soviet  press,  pledged  to  the  Soviet  idea 
but  not  limited  in  its  activity  within  the 
party.  The  distinction  is  seen  in  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  Italian  press  under 
Mussolini.  There  the  newspapers  are 
ostensibly  privately  owned,  but  they  dare 
not  publish  anything  which  the  Dictator 
opposes,  and  they  dare  not  criticise  him. 
The  Russian  press  is  government  owned, 
but  is  free  to  criticise  officials  of  the 
party,  and  suggest  reforms.  As  yet, 
however,  it  does  make  a  difference  who 
does  the  criticising. 

“The  Russian  press  is  one  of  the 
-Strongest  pillars  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment.  Nearly  every  city  has  its  daily 
paper,  and  there  are  many  weeklies. 
Most  of  the  news  is  informative;  there 
are  no  ‘features,’  comic  strips,  or  sensa¬ 
tions.  Of  course  local  news  is  covered 
as  it  is  covered  here,  but  a  great  fire,  a 
murder,  or  a  scandal  is  not  considered  big 
news.  Industrial,  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  topics  take  first  place. 

“If  Rudolph  Valentino  had  died  in 
Russia  there  would  not  have  been  the  dis¬ 
graceful  spectacle  of  newspaper  hysteria. 

“The  feuilleton  is  highly  developed, 
and  the  dailies  carry  many  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  essay-like  articles  by  staff  writers.” 

No  advertising  is  carried  by  the  Rus¬ 


sian  papers,  Mr.  Cahan  said,  theatrical 
notices  are  carried  as  news,  since  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  editors  that  the  theater 
is  of  educational  benefit  to  the  people. 

The  price  for  a  Russian  paper  is  five 
copecks,  about  two  and  one-half  cents. 

The  most  powerful  newspaper  in  Rus- 
sia,  he  declared,  is  Isvestia  (The  News) 
of  Moscow.  It  is  a  morning  paper  having 
a  circulation  of  about  350,(X)0.  Although 
the  Russian  papers  have  fewer  pages  than 
U.  S.  contemporaries,  they  equal  them  in 
news  content  because  no  space  is  devoted 
to  advertising. 

Mr.  Cahan,  who  lived  in  Russia  before 
the  Revolution,  made,  at  the  request  of 
the  Eddy  Commission,  a  special  survey 
of  the  Russian  press  and  its  relation  to 
the  present  social  order.  He  is  a  news¬ 
paperman  with  five  years  experience  on 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 
Last  year  he  joined  the  journalism  faculty 
at  Syracuse  University. 

The  Eddy  commission,  headed  by 
Sherwood  Eddy,  writer  and  lecturer,  was 
unofficial  and  composed  of  business  men, 
educators,  and  writers.  It  reported 
Russia  to  be  on  a  firm  governmental  basis 
and  recommended  U.  S.  recognition. 


COLUNS  PROMOTED 

Milwaukee  Joumal’t  Promotion  Chief 
Now  Advertieing  Manager 

Thomas  P.  Collins,  for  a  number  of 
years  manager  of  the  promotion  and  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal.  He  assumed  his 
new  duties  Sept.  15. 

Before  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Journal  Mr.  Collins  had  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  three  large  department 
stores  of  the  Edward  Schuster  Company, 
in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and 
attended  loiyola  University  in  that  city. 

For  some  time  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  L.  Klein  department 
store  of  Chicago. 


The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

— Sole  Ealtern  Ag^ents  - 
New  York  Ckicagro  Detroit 

Bt.  LouU  "  ItanUM  City  Atlanta 


M.  C.  Mogenaen  dc  Co.,  Inc. 

PacUu;  Coast  Reprasentativat 
San  FrantUco  Xoi  Angelet 

Seattle 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS  CERTIFIED 


Congratulations  f 

TO  • 

gorfe  Ctmesi 


on  the  celebration  of  its 


75™  ANNIVERSARY 


The  New  York  Times 

uses 

Certified  Dry  Mats 
exclusively 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  ATonno  Now  York,  N,  T. 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility- 
use  Certifieds 

Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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Scripps-Howard  newspapers  are 
^ood  citizens  of  their  eommu- 


nities.  Seripps- Howard  is  the 
hall-mark  of  news  accnracy,  sane 
and  constructive  liberalism,  edi¬ 


torial  tolerance  and  political 


independence. 


Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERSt  INC.,  250  Park  Avenju'e,  NiSiw'  York 
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TULSA  WORLD  STARTS 
EVENING  EDITION 


Morning  Paper  Now  Seven  Day  Publi¬ 
cation — Rand  New*  Editor  o(  P.  M. 

'  Issue — $500,000  Plant  Expan¬ 

sion  Under  Way 


{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Sept.  14. — The  Tulsa 
Daily  World  today  celebrated  its  21st 
birthday  by  adding  five  evening  editions 
to  the  six  morning  editions  it  already 
Iiublished,  thus  becoming  an  all-day  news¬ 
paper,  morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 

Addition  of  the  evening  editions  marked 
another  step  in  the  expansion  program 
undertaken  last  spring  by  Eugene  Lorton, 
owner  and  publisher.  A  four-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  paper’s  five-story  building  now 
is  under  construction  and  new  mechanical 
equipment,  including  several  new  type 
setting  machines  and  two  octuple  presses, 
is  being  installed.  Various  departments 
have  been  given  new  and  larger  quarters. 

The  news  and  display  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  housed  now  on  the  third 
floor,  the  composing  room  and  stereo¬ 
typing  department  on  the  second,  the  cir¬ 
culation,  accounting  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  first,  and  the  pressroom  and 
paper  storage  in  the  basement.  Nearly 
$500,000  are  being  expended  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion. 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  of  the  World  will 
remain  virtually  the  same  as  it  has  been 
for  the  morning  editions,  with  a  number 
of  additions. 

Eugene  Lorton  heads  the  organization 
as  publisher.  Thomas  A.  Latta  remains 
as  editor  of  the  morning  paper  and  Otis 
Lorton,  brother  of  the  owner,  takes  the 
same  position  on  the  evening  side.  F.  O. 
I-arson,  business  manager;  N.  G.  Hen- 
thorne,  treasurer ;  B.  A.  Bridgewater, 
managing  editor,  L.  W.  McFetridge,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  and  R.  A.  Justus,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  serve  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions.  W.  J.  Rand, 
who  has  been  city  editor  of  the  world, 
will  act  as  news  and  city  editor  of  the 
evening  editions  and  Harold  Davis  as¬ 
sistant  to  Rand,  will  be  promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  morning  papers. 


AD  SOLICITOR  ARRESTED 

Earl  J.  Sanderson,  was  recently  ar¬ 
rested  in  Kansas  City  and  held  under 
$12,000  bond  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  collect  on  an  order  for  advertising 
in  a  program  for  an  alleged  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Sheriffs’  and  Peace  Offi¬ 
cers’  .Association.  The  arrest  was  the 
outcome  of  an  investigation  by  the  local 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


PRIZE  CONTEST  LIVELY 


Washington  Star  Adds  to  Advertising 
Bureau’s  Prize  Offer 

A  lively  response  was  reported  this 
week  to  the  prize  contest  to  advertise 
newspaper  advertising  announced  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  bureau, 
on  Thursday,  said;  “The  responses  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  have  been  unusually 
interesting.  Newspapers  everywhere  have 
taken  hold  of  the  idea  and  are  using  their 
own  individual  plans  to  popularize  it. 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has  invited 
Washington  advertising  writers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  and  has  announced  that  it  will 
offer  an  additional  prize  of  $100  to  any 
writer  in  that  city  who  wins  one  of  the 
leading  prizes.  Newspapers  in  Boston 
and  several  of  the  other  larger  cities  have 
sent  special  invitations  to  members  of 
the  local  advertising  club  to  participate. 

“Some  of  the  leading  agency  men  have 
written  in  announcing  that  they  have  a 
desire  to  compete  for  the  prizes  and  many 
newspapers  have  sent  in  for  batches  of 
M  and  100  circulars  giving  details  for* 
distribution  in  their  cities.” 


BOSTON  HERALD  AGREES 


Believes  President’s  Unofficial  Spokes¬ 
man  Should  Be  Discarded 

The  following  editorial  appeared  this 
week  in  the  Boston  Herald:  “Editor  & 
Publisher  addresses  its  leader  this  week 
to  President  Coolidge.  It  asks  him  on  his 
return  to  Washington  to  put  an  end  to  the 
.so-called  ‘unofficial  spokesman.’  or  to  the 
practice  of  saying  things  to  newspaper 
representatives  ujKm  which  he  cannot 
himself  be  quoted,  and  on  which  his  office 
evidently  feels  free  to  issue  a  denial  in 
case  the  popular  interpretation  is  not 
exactly  as  be  intended  it. 

“This  is  good  advice.  The  present  sit¬ 
uation  is  insincere.  It  is  the  President 
who  says  these  things.  He  should  either 
stand  for  them,  or  not  say  them.  The 
latter  course  is  the  natural  one. 

“While  the  practice  has  grown  out  of 
Air.  Coolidge’s  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the 
press,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  Other  Presidents  have  not  been 
so  agreeable  to  the  visiting  journalists. 
He  has  his  official  channels  for  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  .American  people,  in  Con¬ 
gressional  messages,  in  public  speeches, 
even  in  radio  talks.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  saying  too  much.  While  Air. 
Coolidge,  of  all  men,  seems  the  least  liable 
to  err  on  this  score,  there  is  an  evident 
danger,  growing  out  of  the  existing  sit¬ 
uation. 

“While  we  are  glad  to  print  what  he 
says  in  his  capacity  as  unofficial  spokes¬ 
man,  we  think  the  general  welfare  would 
be  served  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  by  his  limiting  the  expressions 
of  his  opinions  to  those  not  infrequent  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  he  can  clearly  assume 
responsibility.” 


PAPERS  TO  AID  U.  S. 


1 1  Dailies  to  Broadcast  Department  of 
Agriculture  Features 

•Approximately  100  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  representing  every  section  of  the 
country,  will  lend  their  facilities  regularly 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  starting  Oct.  4.  The  broad¬ 
casting  schedule  of  the  Radio  Service  in¬ 
cludes  20  special  program  features  each 
week,  covering  the  full  range  of  interests 
reached  by  all  bureaus  of  the  department. 
The  newspaper  broadcasting  stations 
follow : 

WWJ — Detroit  Xeivs. 

KSL — Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

WSB — Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

WMC — .Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal. 

KFO.A — Seattle  (Wash.)  Daily  Times. 
WB.AP — Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 

WEBU— Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald  & 
Examiner. 

WHEC — Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal- 
Post  Express. 

WSMB — New  Orleans  (La.)  Item- 
Tribune. 

KWCR — Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Republican. 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


Ketuljork 

Herald 

tribune 


WEEKLIES  WIN  PRAISE 
FROM  A.A.A.A.  CHIEF 


James  O’Shaughnessy  Calls  Country 
Papers  “Corner  Stone’’  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism — Urges  Them 
to  Unite  in  Boston  Address 


The  reason  I  suggest  a  fiat  rate  is  b^. 
cau.se  it  makes  for  easy  bookkeeping,  j 
do  not  mean  by  a  flat  rate  that  you  should 
not  charge  more  for  preferred  position  or 
for  amusement  and  ixilitical  advertising." 

Air.  O’Shaughnessy  advised  publishers 
of  weeklies  to  have  a  fixed  billing  date  to 
increase  the  accounting  efficiency  in  their 
offices. 


Country  weeklies  were  called  “the 
cornerstone  of  American  journalism”  this 
week  by  James  (J’Shaughnessy,  executive 
secretary  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies, 
addressing  the 
A1  a  s  s  a  c  husetts 
Press  Association, 

Inc.,  meeting  in 
Boston,  Sept.  13. 

W.  D.  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  associa- 
t  i  o  n  president, 
presided. 

“The  weekly  in  James  O’Shaughnessy 
a  small  town 
talks  to  its  read¬ 
ers  more  intimately  and  confidentially 
than  any  other  medium.”  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  said. 

The  agency  association  official  urged 
weeklies  in  every  state  to  join  their  state 
press  associations,  suggesting  work  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  them  if  they 
acted  co-operatively. 

“State  associations  made  up  of  weeklies 
should  issue  lists  to  advertising  agencies, 
giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  of  their  member  newspapers,” 
Air.  O’Shaughnessy  continued.  “.At  the 
present  time,  no  man  on  earth  can  show 
me  a  complete  list  of  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States. 

“The  state  lists  of  weekly  papers 
should^  carry  a  flat  advertising  rate  that 
\yill  yield  a  good  net  profit  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  -Agencies  do  not  want  a  money 
losing  rate,  nor  does  the  honest  advertiser. 


WRITING  “RADIO  LETTERS" 


Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Men  Re. 

porting  for  Paper’s  Radio  Station 

“Behind  the  scenes”  stories  from 
foreign  capitals  will  be  broadcast  to  Chi- 
cagoans  in  a  series  of  chatty  letters  from 
members  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeu’s 
foreign  staff. 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  chief  of  the  foreign 
corps,  introduced  the  series  over 
WAIQ.A,  the  News  radio  station.  Sept. 
14.  He  sketched  the  plan  of  the  series 
called  “Intimate  View's  of  Foreign  Capi¬ 
tals,”  and  read  a  letter  from  John 
Gunther  in  which  the  writer  told  some 
of  the  unusual  bits  of  life  he  encoun¬ 
tered  recently  in  the  Near  East.  The 
letters  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday 
evening. 

Members  of  the  foreign  staff  who  will 
contribute  to  the  series  are :  Paul 
Wright,  now  living  on  the  Yangtse  river 
in  China;  Junius  B.  Wood,  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  will  write  about  his  trip 
across  Russia  on  a  railroad  untraveled 
by  an  American  for  three  years;  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  who  will  picture  post- 
w^ar  Germany;  Paul  Scott  Alowrer, 
Negley  Farson,  Hiram  Kelly  Moderwell 
and  -A.  R.  Decker. 


CELEBRATES  66TH  YEAR 

The  Fostoria  (O.)  Daily  Rez'iew  cele¬ 
brated  its  66th  anniversary  -Aug.  28. 
T.  T.  Rosendale  is  president  and  Edmond 
AI.  Hopkins,  editor. 


If  the  police  continue  to  investigate  the 
Alcllctt  murder  case  much  longer,  thev 
will  soon  convert  it  into  a  hopelessly  in- 
soluable  mystery.— Ashe7’ille  Times. 


Guessing  About  Buffalo 
is  a  Thing  of  the  Past 

Buyers  of  advertising  had  to  guess  in  the 
days  when  Buffalo  had  six  daily  news¬ 
papers,  with  over-lapping  and  duplication 
that  never  could  be  figured  with  any 
certainty. 

Now  there  is  one  big,  strong  morning 
newspaper.  The  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  alone  in  its  field,  giving  a  one-shot 
coverage  that  is  definite  and  absolute, 
leaving  nothing  to  conjecture  or  guess¬ 
work. 

Also  there  is  a  metropolitan  Sunday 
paper.  The  Buffalo  Sunday  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  which  will  tell  your  story  to  the 
largest  audience  reached  by  any  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  State  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

CToumr  Express 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Incorporated 
Publishers’  Direct  Representatives 

CUesco  Kew  York  Son  Francisco  Seattlo 
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THE  WORLD^S 
GREATEST 

NEWSPAPERS 


LA  NACION 

BUENOS  AIRES 

The  leading  morning  newspapers  in  every  community  are’  affiliated 
with  the  Associated  Press.  For  example,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Associated  Press  members  in  the  morning  fiel^*  iti  the  four  largest  cities,  are: 

I,  ■ 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Population  $,620,048^  ‘  ^  Times,  World,  Herald-Tribune, 

r  ,  American,  Journal  of  Commerce 

TiJSjr  ' 

CHICAGO .  2,701,70s  Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

BUENOS  AIRES  “  g  i,m,ns  LA  NACION 

PHILADELPHIA  .  1,823,779  Ledger,  Inquirer,  Record,  Sun  . 

LA  NACION  is  the  ONLY  morning  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Each  day  LA  NACION  receives  the  full  cable  service  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

In  addition,  it  has  its  own  correspondents  and  offices  in  New  York,  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  Berlin. 

Speaking  of  the  1  200  Associated  Press  newspapers  at  the  First  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Journalists  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  10,  1926, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  President  of  the  Associated  Press,  said: 

“LA  NACION  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  PAYS  MUCH  THE  LARGEST  SIN¬ 
GLE  ASSESSMENT  IN  OUR  ORGANIZATION.” 

LA  NACION  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  South 
America  and  is  the  ONLY  newspaper  in  South  America  with  a  CERTIFIED 
and  AUDITED  circulation  along  the  A.B.C.  lines.  It  has  for  many  years 
carried  more  display  advertising,  local  and  foreign,  and  at  a  higher  rate,  than 
any  other  Argentine  newspaper. 
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MELLETT’S  HGHT  TO  BE^^CARRIED  ON 
DESPITE  THREATS  AND  tS^  SUITS 

Filing  of  $150,000  Action  by  Depo8ed^C!8^.U‘  j5w*vice  Commis¬ 
sioner  Fails  to  Daunt  Present  Publisher— Tells 
Present  Status  of  Case 


By  CHARLES  E.  MORRIS 

Publisher,  Canton  (O.)  Daily  Newt 


pANTON,  O.,  Sept.  IS.— The  effort 
^  of  the  martyred  editor,  Don  R.  Mel- 
lett,  to  break  the  hold  of  a  vice  ring 
on  this  city  and  destroy  its  control  of  the 
police  department,  met  first  with  threats 
of  business  reprisals.  The  later  attempt 
to  remove  a  police  chief  brought  a  libel 
suit  in  advance  of  the  action;  and  finally 
the  approaching  success  of  the  movement 
to  reorganize  a  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  which  blocked  the  cleanup,  brought 
his  murder. 

Boycott,  libel  suits,  assassination. 

These  always  are  the  weapons  used 
in  effort  to  try  to  still  the  voice  of  the 
press  when  it  is  raised  against  evil  that 
is  strongly  intrenched. 

Mellett  died  for  his  work.  His  paper 
has  carried  on  with  it.  It  has  met 
threatened  boycott ;  it  has  met  threats  of 
violence ;  and  now  it  has  another  libel 
suit  with  still  more  threatened. 

The  cowardly  assassination  of  Don 
R.  Mellett  awakened  a  dormant  public 
opinion,  and  against  the  opposition  which 
fortified  evil  can  arouse  an  investigation 
of  the  Mellett  murder  and  “its  underly-? 
ing  causes”  proceeded.  The  prosecution 
is  succeeding  only  because  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  press,  because  coldly,  im- 
(ilacable  men  with  the  determines!  effort 
(rf  fhe  Canton  Daily  News,  will  not  let 
it  fail. 

Three  men  have  been  indicted  for 
murder.  Two  of  them,  Louis  Mazer  and 
Ben  Rudner,  are  in  jail  and  have  been 
,  arraigned  for  trial  and  will  be  tried  in 
October  unless  obstruction  wins;  and  a 
third,  Pat  McDermott,  whom  they  are 
alleged  to  have  hired,  is  a  fugitive,  or, 
as  some  believe,  has  been  forever  si¬ 
lenced. 

These  men,  however,  are  but  pawns. 
They  never  had  a  chance.  'Another, 
Carl  Studer,  known  as  Canton’s  “Vice- 
Lord,”  faces  a  Federal  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  as  do  these,  and  also  is  held  on 
a  felony  charge  of  perjury  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  house  of  prostitution.  They  face 
also  a  civil  action  for  damages  in  the 
Federal  Courts  for  the  death  of  Don 
Mellett,  filed  only  to  make  sure  that 
prosecution  in  the  Criminal  Courts  may 
not  go  by  default. 


there  was  evidence  to  show  that  a  cor¬ 
ruption  fund  had  been  raised  when  he 
was  on  trial  before,  and  that  after  its 
collection  and  payment  to  some  one,  the 
tip  went  out  to  “the  boys”  to  bet  on 
reinstatement  and  “get  your  money  back.” 

Knowledge  of  the  fund  came  to  Mel¬ 
lett  just  before  his  murder.  It  had  not 
been  used  by  him  other  than  by  im¬ 
plication,  but  knowing  what  he  knew  the 
vice  ring  was  driven  to  desperation. 
From  the  same  informant,  like  knowl¬ 
edge  came  to  Mellett’s  successor  and  by 
him  was  given  to  investigators  who 
brought  it  before  the  recent  grand  jury 
and  later  into  another  trial  of  the  now 
deposed  chief. 

In  reporting  the  chief’s  trial  the  Daily 
News  misquoted  a  witness  as  to  exact 
word,  but  made  correction  from  official 
transcript  without  request.  That  mis¬ 
quotation  of  words  due  to  ruling  as  to 
competency  and  incompetency  of  testi¬ 
mony  which  was  hearsay  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  person,  is  the  basis  for  the  $150,000 
libel  suit  filed  last  Saturday  by  John 
A.  Burris,  deposed  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  filed  hastily  when  he 
learned  a  correction  was  being  made. 

There  are  threats  now  of  business  re¬ 
prisals,  of  more  libel  suits,  and  even  of 
assassination  to  bring  a  stop  to  clean-up 
proceedings  in  Canton ;  but  there  is 
pledge,  too,  by  Prosecuting  Attorney 
McClintoclc,  of  farther  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  District  Attorney  Bern- 
steen  has  promised  to  press  his  con¬ 
spiracy  prosecution  despite  the  fact  that 
aid  sought  from  Washington  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

And  if  these  men,  under  handicap,  can 
carry  on.  the  press  cannot  do  otherwise; 
it  must  support  them,  boycott. 


point  rule  look  about  as  well  as  the  six- 
point  rule  with  lean  body  type,  «s] 
therefore  added  to  the  other  mechai^ 
changes. 

"We  believe  this  to  be  a  happy 
dium,”  Mr.  Russell  said.  “It  gives  the 
large  advertisers  ample  sp^e  for  {gg 
display,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
position  for  all  advertisers,  there  behg 
no  advertisement  in  the  Ledger  in 
of  a  two-column  width  wim  any  od^r 
advertisement  above  it 
“The  mechanical  difference  is  not  tht 
only  place  where  the  new  Ledger  is  n 
variance  with  the  other  tabloids.  0« 
news  treatment  in  handling  Assocatod 
Press,  general  local  news  and  sports,  b 
the  same  as  in  the  standard  size  papoi, 
except  that  it  is  more  abbreviated.  The 
first  page  is  devoted  to  spot  news  pg. 
tures,  and  the  last  page  to  spot  sport 
pictures,  while  two  corresponding  inside 
pages  are  devoted  to  overflow  pictures 
of  a  general  nature.  The  double  truck 
in  the  center  given  over  ttf  pictures  by 
the  other  tabloids  is  reserved  for  a  de¬ 
partment  store  advertiser  who  has  occs- 
pied  it  since  the  first  issue. 

“The  first  ten  to  fourteen  pages  are 
devoted  to  general  A.  P.  and  local  news, 
with  pages  two  and  three  each  made  up 
in  exactly  the  style  of  page  one  in  the 
standard  papers,  while  the  six  back  pages 
beginning  with  the  sport  picture  mr 
are  devoted  to  sports.  Ten  to  twdie 
Ledger,  Under  L.  T.  Russell,  Now  in  ^ges  in  the  center  of  the  paper  arc 


BRIEF,  BUT  WHAT  A  WALLOP ! 

A  UTOMATIC  oil  burner  manu- 
facturers  are  gloating  over  the 
free  space  they  are  obtaining  from 
newspapers.  Witness  the  following 
item  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Nokol  News,  dealer  organ  of  the 
American  Nokol  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago: 

“E.  W.  Carr,  Inc.,  continues  to 
hold  the  record  for  free  publicity. 
When  the  big  ads  announcing  the 
new  Silent  Nokol  appeared  in  New 
Orleans,  every  paper  agreed  to 
nse  an  article  on  this  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  home  heating  comfort. 
One  through  error  neglected  to 
include  this  article. 

“Mr.  Carr  gives  the  following 
report — brief,  but  what  a  wallop: 

“‘Reran  1500  line  advertisement 
of  May  31st  on  June  26th — No 
charge — account  failure  to  run  pub¬ 
licity  with  first  advertisement.’” 


NEW  PAGE  SIZE  BEING 
TRIED  IN  NEWARK 


12-Em  Six-Column  Pages,  18% 
Inches  Deep— Publisher  Claims 
Many  Advantages 


LEGAL  ADS  HELD  UP 


Missouri  Publisher  Sues  to  Have  Them 
Placed  with  Lowest  Bidder 

Final  word  of  the  Missouri  state  print¬ 
ing  contracts  to  newspapers  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  the  state  has  been  held  up 
pending  settlement  of  an  injunction 
against  Charles  G.  Becker,  secretary  of 


filled  with  that  character  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  illustrations,  women’s  features,  fic¬ 
tion,  cartoons,  comics,  overflow  picture, 
etc.,  that  comprise  most  of  the  regnla- 
-  tion  tabloids. 

A  new  page  size  of  12-em  six-column  “Our  treatment  of  the  Sunday  Ltigti 
pages,  18%  inches  deep,  has  been  adopted  follows  that  of  the  daily  in  a  genml 
by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  of  which  way,  but  in  the  matter  of  departmeMs, 
L.  .T.  Russell  is  it  is  ‘sectionized’  along  the  lines  of  the 
publisher.  It  is  general  Sunday  newspaper.  We  have  ar- 
one-third  larger  bitrarily  split  the  Ledger  into  four  sec- 
than  tlie  usual  tions,  the  first  and  last  pages  of  cad 
tabloid,  and  one-  section  being  devoted  to  layout  picture, 
third  smaller  while  the  center  double  truck  of  oeb 
than  the  standard  section  is  sold  in  a  single  advertisemot 
newspaper.  giving  us  four  double  truck  ads  on  Sm- 

Mecha  n  i  c  a  1  day,  every  one  of  which  has  been  m 
changes  necessi-  used  from  the  first  issue,  with  the  demand 
tated  by  the  double  our  possible  supply.” 

change  were  de-  _ 

signed  by  D.  J. 

Scott,  president 
of  the  Walter 


NEW  ST.  LOUIS  M.  E. 


Beyond  is  the_  Federal  prosecution  for  state.  John  Fugel,  publisher  of  the 
conspiracy  tp  violate  the  liquor  law,  if  y{cnna  Home  Advertiser,  brought  the 
politics  and  influence  in  Washington  does  suit  through  W.  C.  Irwin,  Jefferson  City 
not  stop  the  action  already  undertaken  lawyer. 


in  Cleveland  by  District  Attorney  Bern- 
steen.  This  will  reach  the  “higher-ups.” 
the  “respectable  men,”  who  have  dealt 
with  the  vice  lords  for  profit,  but  who 
would  not  soil  their  hands  on  them  or 
even  go  to  their  defense  if  they  were 
sure  this  thing  would  end  with  their 
conviction  and  execution  for  murder. 
But  because  there  are  “higher-ups”  all 
the  tricks  of  business,  of  politics  and  of 
law  are  being  employed,  and  safety 
seems  to  lie  for  criminals  in  having 
Washington  look  the  other  way  while 
they  escape. 

Effort  is  made  to  create  prejudice  thus 
to  give  grounds  for  delaying  trials.  It 
has  been  charged  that  prosecution  of  the 
Mellett’s  alleged  murderers,  is  Ku  Klux 
Klan  “persecution,”  because  Mazer  and 
Rudner  are  Jews,  and  McDermott  is  a 
Catholic;  but  Attorney  Joseph  R.  Roach 
of  Chicago,  who  directed  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  a  Catholic  and  the  outstanding 
foe  of  the  Klan  in  America;  the  District 
Attorney  he  assists  is  a  Jew;  and  the 
new  police  chief,  a  Catholic  who  fought 
in  the  World  War,  was  named  over 
Klan  protests. 

The  main  objective  now  is  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  police  department.  The 
first  steps,  reorganisation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  removal  of  a 
police  chief,  have  been  taken. 


The  suit  seeks  to  force  the  secretary 
of  state  to  let  the  contracts  to  the  low¬ 
est  bidder  in  the  county  instead  of  at 
the  maximum  rate  to  personally  selected 
newspapers,  as  has  been  the  custom. 
The  contracts  this  year  include  publica¬ 
tion  of  three  initiative  proposals  and  one 
referendum  proposition. 

COAST  GROUP  INCORPORATES 


William  L.  Bradley  has  been  advancoi 
Scott  Printing  to  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Lorn 
L.  T.  Russeu.  Press  Company.  Times.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
Plans  submit!^  three  years,  coming  from  the  Kanm 
by  Mr.  Scott  showed  that  by  reducing  City  Journal-Post.  W.  C.  Guempel,  for- 
the  blanket  slots  in  the  printing  cylinders,  mer  Associated  Press  man,  is  the  new 
changing  the  angle  of  the  clips  and  plate  city  editor.  R.  C.  Schroeder  remains 
bevels,  and  using  three-point  column  head  of  the  copy  desk, 
rules  and  dry  mats,  the  Ledger  could  ob-  _ 

NEW  ABERDEEN  WORLD  ELARI 

This  left  a  very  narrow  margin  plus  Final  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  two 
the  objectionable  three-point  column  rule,  story  building  for  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
•A  type  face  with  a  side  shoulder  be-  Daily  World  are  completed  and  coo- 
cause  of  its  fatness,  making  the  three-  struction  is  to  be  started  this  month. 


F.  W.  Kellogg’s  Seven  Papers  Capital¬ 
ized  At  $2,000,000 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Kellogg  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  capitalized  at  $2,000,000. 
The  new  corporation  is  the  owner  of  a 
string  of  newspapers  operated  by  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Express. 

The  directors  of  the  corporation  are 
F.  W.  Kellogg,  W.  S.  Kellogg,  Vernon 
M.  Byrdolf,  and  Horence  Scripps  Kel¬ 
logg  of  Altadena;  E.  S.  Kellogg,  of 
Alhambra ;  W.  J.  Schneider,  of  Pasa¬ 
dena  ;  and  Robert  P.  Holliday,  of  Santa 
Monica. 

The  Kellogg  string  of  dailies  includes 


the  Pasadena  Post,  the  San  Pedro  News, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Glendale  Press, 

^ _  And  in  Hollywood  News,  Redondo  Breeze  and 

the  appeal  hearing  of  the  former  chief,  Ventce  Fan  guard. 


any  newspaper  publishers  do  not  yet  realize 
that  the  checking  proof  service  we  offer  is 
complete  to  the  last  detail.  They  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  take  a  few  complete 
copies  each  day  and  from  them  make  an 
accurate  and  prompt  distribution  of  checking 
proofs  to  their  agencies  and  advertisers,  at 
the  same  time  relieving  the  publisher’s  office 
of  all  detail  work  and  quite  some  expense. 
And  yet,  that  is  exactly  the  service  we  offer. 

OheMvertising  CHECKING  BUREAU  Inc. 


538  So.  dark  St. 
CHICAGO 


79  Madison  Ave. 
YORK 
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—  COMBINES  — 

WORD  COUNT  AND 
LEGIBILITY 


The  Urinan  delegation  of  trade>unlon 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Invitation  of  “The 
London  Daiiy  Maii”  to  study  reasons 
for  the  disparity  between  the  high 
wages  and  prosperous  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  American  worker  and 
their  own  lower  wage  standards, 
gained  considerable  light  in  a  tour  of 
several  industrial  establishments  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it  was 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  toller  virtually  doubled  that  of  his 
British  brother,  and  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  Industries  here  to  offer  such 
fat  envelopes  to  their  employees  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  successfully 
in  world  markets. 

American  More  Prodnctive 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edi¬ 
son  plant  and  the  factory  methods  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
in  Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked 
I  that  one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the 
I  disparity  was  that  the  American 
I  worker  was  capable  of  producing  and 
:  actually  did  produce  more  than  the 
{  British  toiler  in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do.  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass- 
production  methods,  the  utter  perfec- 
.  tlon  of  organization  for  which  the 
American  Industrialist  seems  always 
to  be  striving,  and  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  evident  on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Perclval  Phillips,  special 
correspondent  of  “The  Dally  Mail”; 
Fenton  MacPherson,  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Mosses,  J.  P.,  who 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 
Labor  Ministry  during  the  war. 

Mr.  MacPherson  also  noted  that  the 
:  welfare  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  were  much  more  elaborate 
I  than  in  Engrland  and  that  equipment  ' 
and  quarters  were  more  beneflciaL 
,  This  was  evidently  the  result,  he  ob¬ 
served,  of  the  frequent  scrapping  of 
plants  here  to  make  way  for  expansion 
and  development.  His  countrymen  are 


6  Point  N.j.  2  uith  Bold  Face  No.  1. 
Set  on  ’  point  slug 


.The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  Invitatloa  of  “The  London 
Daily  B<aH“  to  study  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  high  wages  and  pros¬ 
perous  living  conditions  of  the  American 
worker  and  their  own  lower  wage  stand¬ 
ards,  gained  considerable  light  in  a  tour 
of  several  industrial  establishments  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

'  They  were  curious  to  know  how  it  was 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  American 
toiler  virtually  doubled  that  of  his 
British  brother,  and  how  it  was  possible 
for  industries  here  to  offer  such  fat  en¬ 
velopes  to  their  employees  and  at  the 
I  same  time  compete  successfully  In  world 
markets. 

American  More  Productive 
After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  disparity 
was  that  the  American  worker  was  ca- 
I  pable  of  producing  and  actually  did  pro- 
I  duce  more  than  the  British  toller  in  a  j 
I  given  time.  | 

I  This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they  j 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass-pro-  { 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection  | 
of  organization  for  which  the  American  , 
industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv-  i 
Ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  evident  on  | 
every  hand.  I 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Perclval  Phillips,  special  1 
correspondent  of  “The  Dally  Mall’’; 
Fenton  MacPherson,  of  the  same  news- , 
paper,  and  William  Mosses,  J.  P..  who . 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 
Labor  Ministry  during  the  war, 

Mr.  MacPherson  also  noted  that  the 
welfare  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  were  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  England  and  that  equipment 
and  quarters  were  more  beneficial.  This 
was  evidently  the  result,  he  observed,  of 
the  frequent  scrapping  of  plants  here 
.  to  make  way  for  expansion  and  develop- 
I  ment.  His  countrymen  are  loath,  he  said, 
to  tear  down  a  building  that  has  served 
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ot  8  point 


The  British  delegation  of  trade- 1 
union  representatives,  who  came  here  j 
on  Tuesday  at  the  invitation  of  "The  L 
London  Dally  Mall”  to  study  reasons  I 
for  the  disparity  between  the  high 
wages  and  prosperous  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  American  worker  pnd  I 
their  own  lower  wage  standards,  j 
gained  considerable  light  in  a  tour 
of  several  industrial  Ostablishments 
in  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it  I 
was  that  the  average  wage  of  the  ' 
American  toiler  virtually  doubled  i 
that  of  his  British  brother,  and  how 
it  was  possible  for  industries  here  to  ^ 
offer  such  fat  envelopes  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  at  the  same  time  com-  I 
pete  successfully  in  world  markets.  I 

American  More  Productive  I 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn 
Edison  plant  and  the  factory  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  in  Brooklyn,  the  delegates 
remarked  that  one  of  the  vital  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  disparity  was  that  the 
American  worker  was  capable  of 
producing  and  actually  did  produce 
more  than  the  British  toiler  in  a 
given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficiency  obtaining  here, 
mass-production  methods,  the  utter 
perfection  of  organization  for  which 
the  American  industrialist  seems  * 
always  to  be  striving,  and  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices  evident  on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates 
were  voiced  by  Sir  Perclval  Phillips, 
special  correspondent  of  "The  Daily 
Mail”;  Fenton  MacPherson,  of  the 
same  newspaper,  and  William  Mos¬ 
ses,  J.  P.,  who  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  British  Labor  Ministry  during 
the  war. 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  Nen  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


Compo**J  on  the  Linotype,  displey  in  Cloister  Bold  except  for  enlarged  title  line 
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Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
photographed  with  his  family  on  board  the  Majestic  on  his  return  from  abroad 
this  week.  While  in  Europe  he  attended  the  sessions  of  Press  Service  Con> 
ference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  In  the 
picture  are  (1.  to  r.)  Roy  Howard,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Howard.  Jane  Howard  and 

Mr.  Howard 


Council.  He  pointed  out  that  printer’s 
ink  was  the  chief  sales  argument  of  all 
big  manufacturers,  that  the  printers  were 
needed  to  put  this  publicity  before  the 
public,  and  yet  with  this  condition,  the 
printers’  union  was  among  the  last  to 
realize  the  potency  of  the  weapon  in  their 
hands,  in  furthering  the  interest  of  union 
labor  and  the  printing  crafts.  He  out¬ 
lined  his  work  which  is  prompting  the 
use  of  the  union  label. 

Restoration  of  1920  postal  rate  on 
second  class  matter  was  urged  by  the 
^lailers  Trade  District  Union,  an  affiliat¬ 
ed  branch  of  the  I.  T.  U.  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  vigorous  resolution  which  not 
only  called  for  a  return  to  the  old  re¬ 
gime  on  the  ground  that  300.000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  are 
adversely  affected  by  increased  postal 
rates,  but  also  took  occasion  to  score 
the  alleged  villification  methods  of  the 
so-called  progressive  branch. 

The  Mailers  offered  to  withdraw  if 
President-Elect  Howard  so  desired,  with 
equities  in  properties  and  funds  of  the 
I.  T.  U.,  but  e.xpressed  hope  they  would 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  membership. 
This  action  was  taken  just  before  the 
start  of  the  big  convention.  Charles  L. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Mailers  is  vice- 
president  of  the  I.  T.  U. 

Administration  forces  shut  down  on 
several  proposals  emanating  from  the 
progressives  when  the  laws  committee, 
which  recommended  unfavorable  action, 
was  upheld  in  the  convention  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority,  one  vote  being  183-117. 
.\mong  suggestions  voted  dowm  was  one 
prohibiting  union  printers  from  working 
in  a  composing  room  who  engage  in 
active  work  in  any  other  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  from  which  they  receive  remun¬ 
eration  of  any  kind.  Nor  did  the  dele¬ 
gates  like  the  idea  of  giving  the  fore¬ 
man  of  newspaper  composing  rooms  or 
assistant  sole  authority  to  dictate  to 
employes  therein  as  to  styles  of  composi¬ 
tion  or  makeup  or  faces  of  type  to  be 
used, 

Another  important  step  was  vetoing 
of  a  suggestion  to  deprive  members  who 
joined  the  I.  T.  U,  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 


1920,  after  having  reached  50  years,  of 
greater  mortuary  benefits  than  $75  and 
taking  all  benefits  away  from  suspended 
members  who  die  within  3  months  after 
reinstatement. 

It  was  also  decided  that  foreign  print¬ 
ers  must  continue  to  pay  a  registration 
fee  of  $10. 

Notable  features  of  the  convention,  in¬ 
cluded  visits  to  the  Union  Printers’ 
Home,  and  presentation  of  the  bronze 
statute  of  the  “Makeup  Man,”  gift  of 
J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier  and  Morning  Post. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Pierre 
De  Rohan,  assistant  editor  of  these 
papers.  President  J.  M.  Lynch  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  responding  with  a  short  speech 
of  acceptance. 

Alleged  irregularity  in  election  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  unseating  of  Victor  H.  Man- 
ley  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  after  two 
roll  calls. 


SULPHUR,  OKLA..  MERGER 

The  Sulphur  (Okla.)  TiWj  has  bought 
out  its  only  competitor,  the  Sulphur 
Democrat,  and  will  consolidate  the  two 
publications. 

POCOCK  SUCCEEDS  McGRATH 

Harry  E.  Pocock,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager,  and  director  of 
foreign  advertising,  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
has  been  named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Evening  and  Sunday  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frank  L.  McGrath,  who  died  recently. 


CHANGES  TO  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Ridgezvood CS.  J.)  Herald  on 
Sept.  14,  changed  from  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  every  Thursday  to  a  semi-weekly 
appearing  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


REPORTER  HNDS  WITNESS 

Gladys  Calvert,  reporter  for  the  Neisi 
York  Mirror,  discovered  the  witness 
whose  testimony  led  to  the  indictment 
of  Henry  Stevens  this  week  in  the  Hall- 
Mills  murder  story.  The  witness  was 
Mrs.  Mary  Demarest. 


ARBITRATION  PLAN  HIT 
BY  NEW  TYPO  CHIEF 


President-Elect  Howard  of  International 
Union  Oppose*  Agreement  Rati¬ 
fied  by  A.  N.  P.  A. — Con¬ 
vention  Opens 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CoLOR.\Do  Springs,  Col.,  Sept  16 — 
President-elect  Charles  P.  Howard  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  now- 
in  convention  here,  in  an  invitation  speech 
today  before  the  conference  opposed  the 
proposed  arbitration  agreement,  which 
was  ratified  last  spring  by  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association. 

.As  Howard  is  not  a  delegate  it  was 
his  only  chance  to  air  his  views  before 
the  convention.  Delegates  are  split  over 
the  arbitration  agreement  but  it  is  e.\- 
pected  to  win  by  a  small  majority,  when 
the  final  vote  is  taken  probably  tomorrow. 
Delegates  have  been  in  session  since 
Monday.  Howard  wants  arbitration  made 
a  local  optional  problem.  He  is  leader 
of  the  progressive  faction. 

Howard,  who  takes  office  Nov.  1, 
pleaded  with  delegates  to  do  nothing 
that  would  embarrass  the  incoming  ad¬ 
ministration  and  indicated  that  he  would 
abolish  the  policies  of  President  James 
Lynch  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  statistical  and  pub¬ 
licity  departments.  The  other  four  mem¬ 


CALIFORNIA  FACTS 

( The  Statistical  Magazine) 

All  About  California  Opportunities 
Authoritive.  unbiased  “  Facts  Only” 
concerning  INDUSTRIAL.  Financial, 
Commercial  £-AgricuItural  CALIFORNIA. 
Get  yours  while  they  last.  Mail  name  with 
25c  coin  to  “California  Facts,”  P.O.  Drawer 
H.l,  Hollywood  Station,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


bers  of  the  executive  council  are  Lynch 
supporters  however,  and  claim  Howard 
will  not  be  given  free  hand. 

.A  proposal  to  allow  residents  of  the 
Printers’  Home  to  vote  was  rejected, 
when  Lynch  in  a  powerful  speech  pleaded 
with  the  delegates  not  to  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  of  politics  into  the  home. 

There  are  325  delegates  and  2500  visi¬ 
tors  attending  the  convention. 

Bids  for  the  1927  International  were 
placed  before  the  convention  by  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  need  of  using  publicity  to  get 
before  the  public  was  urged  by  Walter 
W.  Barrett,  field  delegate  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Allied  Printing  Trades 


FX  Linotype  Mailbag 


Appreciates  "Prompt  Service’ 


We  received  the  star  wheel  order 
this  morning  in  the  first  mail,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  our  machine 
running. 

We  appreciate  the  prompt  serv¬ 
ice  we  received,  and  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  anention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Believe  that  such  prompt  de¬ 
livery  merits  a  “thank  you.” 


The  Princeville  Telephone 


FREE !  FREE ! 


FREE! 


Old-Time  Dodger  of  Testimonials 
about  the  New  Book 

(Now  on  the  Press) 

"TRAIL  BLAZERS 
o/ADVERTISING” 

By  CHALMERS  LOWELL  PANCOAST 

Better  than  a  Novel— Colorful  Romance  and  Thrilling  Adventure 
of  Old-Time  Advertising — A  Book  Everybody  Will  Read 

Revised  and  Enlarged  from  Serial  Which 
Appeared  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Send  for  Free  Dodger — or 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW— DIRECT  FROM  THE  AUTHOR! 


— Limited-^^ — 

First  Edition — 
Autographed — 

And  Numbered 

(A  Book  Worth  0.00) 

at  ^2.50  per  copy 

(15c  additional  for  postage) 

This  special  price  only  on  orders 
in  Advance  of  Publication. 


To  Chalmers  Lowell  Pancoast, 
614  W.  157th  St., 

New  York  City. 

Please  send  to  the  address  helov . 

. copies  of  the  Limited,  First  Edition 

of  “Trail  Blazers  of  Advertising.”  signed 
hy  the  author  (As  soon  as  it  is  off  press), 

for  which  I  enclose  $ . 

at  the  rate  of  $2.60  per  copy.  (Add  16c 
for  postage.) 

Name  . 


(Print) 


Street 


<nty .  State. 
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of  d  Buy 


911.000 

Circulation 

^1.35  a  Line 


25%!jDiscount 

DAILY  STAR  AND  WEEKLY 
STAR  COMBINATION 
911,000  Circulation 


Open  Rate,  per  line . $1.53^^ 

Quarter  Pages  (532  lines), 

per  line .  1.44^ 

Full  Pages  (2,128  lines),  per 
line .  1.35 


SUNDAY  STAR  and  WEEKLY 
STAR  COMBINATION 
700,000  Circulation 


Open  Rate,  per  line . $1.35^ 

Quarter  Pages,  per  line.  .  .  1.26^8 
Full  Pages,  per  line .  1.17 


HAT  is  the  new  discount 
rate  for  advertising  in  The 
Kansas  City  Star  and  The 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star. 
Five  Hundred  Thousand 
daily  circulation  and  Four 
Hundred  Thousand  circu* 
lation  in  The  Weekly  Star. 
Total  circulation  more  than  911,000 — 
and  headed  straight  (or  the  million 
mark ! 

See  the  complete  table  of  rates  for 
the  Daily  and  Weekly  Star  and  Sun* 
day  and  Weekly  Star  in  column  to  the 
left. 

Here  is  the  lowest  daily  newspaper 
rate  in  the  world  combined  with  the 
lowest  farm  paper  rate  in  the  world — 
less  a  special  discount  of  25% ! 

Here  is  a  territory  which  produces 
three  thousand  million  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  in  basic  wealth — from  the  soil- 
wheat,  com,  cattle,^  hogs,  sheep,  oil, 
lead,  zinc.  The  richest  producing 


territory  in  the  world !  Three  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars’  spending  power 
every  year! 

The  Kansas  City  Star  —  Daily  and 
Weekly  or  Sunday  and  Weekly  — 
reaches  more  than  42%  of  all  the  fami- 
lies  both  urban  and  rural  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  exclusive  of  St.  Louis. 

^  Here  is  the  only  city  and  trade  ter¬ 
ritory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  where  both  the  urban  and  rural 
market — the  complete  market — can  be 
covered  adequately  at  a  low  daily  news¬ 
paper  rate ! 

Would  you  like  to  know  more 
about  this  three  thousand  million  dol¬ 
lar  market  ?  Would  you  like  to  know 
how  many  dealers  there  are  in  every 
town  and  county  who  should  sell  your 
product? 

Write  today  for  The  Kansas  City 
Star’s  Market  Survey.  It  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

tK{)e  llanstasi  Citp  ^tar 

New  York  Office,  15  East  40th  Street  Chicago  Office,  1418  Century  Bldg. 
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BOOSTING  BEAUTY  HAS  ITS  DRAWBACKS 
REPORTER  FINDS  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


“I  Have  a  Pain  in  My  Neck — It  Must  Be  You”  Is  Stock  Re¬ 
joinder  of  Miss  Petrograd  to  Perspiring  Press  Agent 
— And  the  Editor  Said  It  Was  a  Vacation! 


T  HAVE  been  in  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 

I  don’t  want  any  more.  Therefore 
I  have  urged  the  editor  not  to  give  me 
a  by-line  on  this  story,  or,  if  he  must 
have  a  by-line,  to  make  it  Anonymous  or 
something  like  that. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Atlantic 
City.  Got  in  on  the  1 :35  train,  and  jt 
is  about  2  o’clock  now.  My  grief  is 
fresh  in  my  mind.  I  am  in  an  ill  humor 
— and  who  wouldn’t  be? 

Because  beauty  and  brains  are  not  on 
speaking  terms.  I  went  to  Atlantic  City 
to  press  agent  a  beauty.  She  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  No  mistake  about  that.  She 
walked  pretty,  and  everywhere  she  got 
a  big  hand. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  know  how 
it  is.  Somebody  says: 

“Well,  well.  Let’s  get  up  a  beauty 
contest.  It  will  go  over  big.” 

I  am  assigned  to  get  it  up. 

I  do  get  it  up.  I  write  forty,  more  or 
less,  stories,  all  about  the  flood  of  entries, 
when  there  aren’t  any.  I  get  the  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Oub  and  the  Hod 
Carriers’  Union  all  hopped  up.  I  write 
a  story  a  day.  Though  I  grow'  weary  of 
the  task,  there  is  the  possibility  that  I 
may  get  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  with  Miss 
Petrograd.  (N.  B.  Petrograd  is  just  a 
stall — anonymous,  so  to  speak). 

We  get  some  entries.  We  get  some 
more.  We  hire  a  hall  and  we  have  us 
a  grand  contest. 

I  fall  out  with  everybody  e.xcept  the 
winner,  and  we  drink  a  root  beer  and 
plot  against  the  paper’s  management  for 
ways  and  means  for  getting  to  Atlantic 
City. 

We  fling  a  big  dance. 

Success!  Success!  We  are  going  to 
Atlantic  City. 

When  I  think  about  my  young  and 
callow  enthusiasm  over  the  prospect  of 
going  to  .Atlantic  City  to  press  agent 
Miss  Petrograd,  I  am  amazed  at  my  own 
ingenuousness. 

At  Atlantic  City  everybody  is  grand  to 
us — downright  grand.  But  my  beauty 
shows  symptoms  of  becoming  unruly. 
She  is  such  a  pretty  little  thing,  I  hate 
to  hurt  her  feelings. 

I  say  to  her,  “For  Heaven’s  sake, 
Petrograd,  come  out  of  the  Ostermoor. 
It’s  time  to  step  out  on  the  Old  Herring¬ 
bone  and  strut.  Let  somebody  know 
you’re  here.” 

“What  am  I?”  comes  Petro’s  drowsy 
voice.  “What  am  I  that  I  should  step 
out  on  the  Boardw'alk  and  strut?  .Am  I 
a  trained  seal ?” 

“You  may  be  a  seal,  my  dear,”  I 
breathe  through  the  keyhole,  "but  you’re 
not  trained  much.” 

•After  everybody  else  has  been  putting 
the  prettiest  foot  foremost  for  two  or 
three  hours,  Pete  gets  up. 


“Now  listen,”  I  tell  her.  “Don’t  over¬ 
look  anything.  The  judges  are  laying 
for  you.  You  can’t  help  being  beautiful, 
but  try  to  be  intelligent,  too.” 

“There’s  a  pain  in  my  neck,”  Miss  Pete 
rejoins.  “It  must  be  you  caused  it.” 

Once  she  wins  a  cup. 

“Hooray,”  I  ejaculated.  “Now  is  the 
time  to  be  intelligent.” 

De  Wolf  Hopper  hands  her  the  cup. 
He  starts  a  conversation.  What  an  op¬ 
portunity  ! 

“What  are  you  going  to  put  in  it,  my 
dear,”  he  asks  her. 

“Tell  him  ‘dreams’  or  something,”  I 
whisper  out  loud.  I  display  agony.  Miss 
Petrograd  registers  dumbness.  She 
giggles. 

Everywhere  she  goes  she  giggles. 

I  am  fed  up  on  giggles. 

I  slave ;  I  work  like  a  dog ;  I  plead ; 
I  have  corns  on  my  knees  from  pleading. 

I  find  everybody  from  the  home  town 
and  gang  them  up  to  set  up  the  demon¬ 
stration  when  Miss  Petrograd  struts  by. 
Does  she  know  it?  She  does  not. 

She  arrives  late  for  everything.  She 
passes  up  the  chaperon  and  vanishes. 
She  falls  for  the  wise  crackers  from 
Jersey. 

She  has  a  wonderful  time. 

I  work  - -  hard. 

I  burn  the  midnight  electricity  pound¬ 
ing  the  coffee  mill  to  get  the  story  back 
home.  I  fight  to  get  it  filed. 

Tomorrow  morning,  I  tell  myself  the 
while,  I  shall  start  hammering  on  Miss 
Petrograd’s  door,  and  the  daily  grind 
will  be  on  again. 

“Now  listen.  Sweetheart,”  I  coo.  “Try 
to  be  intelligent  today.  Don’t  high  hat 
everybody.  He  might  be  a  judge.  Be¬ 
sides  I  have  just  sent  in  a  story  about 
how  sweet  everybody  is  to  everybody 
else.” 

“My  neck  still  pains  me,”  Pete  says. 
“And  why  should  I  be  sweet  to  this  gang 
of  stenographers  and  switchboard  ex¬ 
perts?  They  don’t  have  a  thing  on  me. 
I’ve  got  a  date.  I  think  I  shall  pass 
up  the  roller  chair  parade.” 

Well,  it’s  all  over  now.  I’m  back  home 
now — back  to  covering  the  court  house 
and  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Those  boys  have  no  beauty  to  speak 
of,  and  I  love  them  for  that. 

I  am  going  to  w'ork  on  the  g<iod  old 
job  and  rest  up.  The  editor  buys  called 
my  trip  a  vacation. 

Wow ! 


BUYS  KLAN  PAPER’S  PLANT 

The  Centerville  (la.)  Imvegian  &  Citi¬ 
zen  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Centerville  Southern  Iowa  American  at  a 
mortgage  foreclosure  sale.  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  was  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  daily. 


TYPE 


BORDERS -ORNAMENTS -BRASS  RULE 


Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY  PRESSES  ~  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  ~  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foUou  ing  Setting  Houses  of  the^ 


e^yimerkan  Type  Founders  Qmpany 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 

ATLANTA 

BUFFALO 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOUS 
KANS  iS  OTY 
DES  MOINES 
DENVER 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 


SCRANTON  SUN  LAUNCHED 


New  Evening  Daily  Starts  with  28-Page 
Issue  Sept.  14 

The  first  edition  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Sun  made  its  appearance  on  Sept.  14.  It 
consisted  of  28  pages  wxll  filled  with 
local  advertising. 
The  Sun  manage¬ 
ment  announced 
that  it  was  start¬ 
ing  with  between 
15,000  and  18,000 
circulation. 

It  announced  in 
the  lead  editorial 
that  it  will  be 
R  e  p  u  b  lican  in 
politics,  but  that 
it  will  be  under 
obligations  to  no 
faction  in  the 
party  and  that  it 
will  not  hesitate 
to  express  itself 
whenever  candidates  deemed  detrimental 
to  the  party  are  nominated. 

Mark  Edgar  is  editor  of  the  Sun  with 
W.  J.  Pattison  business  manager.  Mrs. 
Mark  Edgar  is  society  editor.  Hi  Antrim 
is  sporting  editor  and  William  Ives  corre¬ 
spondent  editor. 


HAZELTON  DAIUES  MERGE 


Both  to  Continue  But  One  Plant  Will 
Be  Scrapped 

The  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker, 
afternoon  paper,  published  by  John  R. 
Dershuck  and  the  Standard  Sentinel 
morning  paper,  Henry  Walser,  publisher, 
were  merged  this  week  and  both  are 
being  published  under  one  ownership 
from  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Sentinel. 

Eiach  paper  has  retained  its  identity. 
At  an  early  date  a  Goss  48-page  press 
and  other  new  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 


WOLFE  JOINS  WALES 

William  Wolfe,  for  the  past  three  years 
vice-president  of  the  State  Island  Ad- 
lance,  has  joined  Franklin  E.  VV'ales,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative  of  Chicago,  and  the 
firm  name  has  been  changed  to  Wales  4 
Wolfe. 


CORRECTION 

The  new  evening  edition  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  launched  two  weeks  ago,  is 
called  the  Evening  Star  instead  of  the 
Evening  Journal  as  reported  in  EoiTOt 
&  Publisher  Sept.  4.  Owen  Moon  is 
publisher  of  the  two  papers. 


Over  3,000  cities  and  towns 
have  streets  paved  with 
Portland  cement  concrete 


Horse-and-Buggy 

Pavements 

Won’tDo 


Property  owners  in  many  towns 
and  cities  whose  streets  swarm  with 
motor  trafiBc  are  sdll  wasting  their 
money  on  horse-and-buggy  “pave¬ 
ments”  of  bygone  days. 

These  rough,  bumpy  streets  are 
directly  responsible  for  broken 
springs,  cut  tires,  greater  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  cars,  physical  discomfort, 
loss  of  time,  and  many  accidents 
involving  loss  of  life  or  limb. 

And  the  heavy  expense  of  trying 
to  keep  worn-out,  dangerous,  horse- 
and-buggy  streets  in  repair,  added 
to  their  original  cost,  amounts  to 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  true, 
even,  non-skid  concrete  pavement 
that  has  the  maintenance  built  in. 

So  in  the  long  run  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  concrete  streets.  Why  not 
get  them? 

All  of  the  facts  are  in  our 
free  booklet  on  "ConcTet* 

Streets.”  Ash  for  your  copy 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Lincoln.  Nebr. 

AUinU  Denfer  Los  Angeles 
Birmingham  Des  .Moines  MUvaukee 
Boston  Detroit  Minneapolis 
Chicago  Indianapolis  Nashrllle 
Columbus  Jacksontille  .New  Orleans 
Dallas  Kansas  City  New  York 


Oklahoma  City  Salt  Lake  City 

Parkersburg  San  Francisco 

Philadelphia  Seattle 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Portland,  Oreg.  Vancourer,  B.  C. 
Bichmond,  Va.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Under  the  “Iowa  plan,"  these 
28  leading  lown  daily  news¬ 
papers  offer  uniform  merchan¬ 
dising  help.  Endorsed  by  the 
leading  jobbers  of  the  state. 


JNIow  you  can  cover 
all  Iowa — with  one  order 

Combined  circulation  of  these  dailies . 571,151 

Total  number  of  families  in  Iowa .  550,000 


There  is  no  argument  about  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  this  Iowa  market.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that — year  in  and  year  out — it  is  one 
of  the  most  responsive  sales  areas  in  the 
country. 

High  average  wealth,  high  ideals,  high 
living  standards  make  it  so.  Iowa  people 
are  indeed  preferred  prospects  for  your 
goods. 

And  now  it  is  made  easier  than  ever  for 
you  to  reach  Iowa  buyers.  Through  their 
favorite  reading  material — their  own  daily 
newspapers. 


This  association  consists  of  28  leading 
Iowa  daily  newspapers,  with  remarkably 
good  coverage  of  the  state.  You  may  deal 
with  them,  if  you  wish,  as  with  one  pub¬ 
lication.  One  order,  one  plate,  one  billing. 

You  will  note  that  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  group  outnumbers  the  families 
of  the  state.  It  reaches  the  cream  of  Iowa 
buyers,  urban  and  rural. 

Uniform  marketing  cooperation  through¬ 
out  the  state,  adapted  to  the  particular 
needs  of  your  merchandise. 

More  complete  details  upon  request. 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Falls  Record 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  fit  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribuni 

[>ubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Repubhcan 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


IOWA  — WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  18,  1926 


HOW  TO  ENHANCE 
SPACE  VALUES 

Mears  Gives  Five  Steps  to  Improve  Ad¬ 
vertising — Favorable  Experience  of 
Majority  of  Big  Stores  Cited  at 
Annual  Advertising  Study 

'I' \Ycnt y-sevcn  business  and  advertising 
executives  ot  daily  newspapers  attended 
Ihe  annual  Newspaper  Advertising  Study 
conducted  by  Charles  \V.  Mears  in 
Qeveland  on  Sept.  7  and  8,  and  were 
guests  at  a  Mid-day  club  luncheon  of 
W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Central  Group  on 
M  ednesday. 

Amos  Parrish,  department  store 
counselor,  presented  the  advertising  needs 
of  retail  merchants.  Roy  O.  Ea.stman, 
research  specialist,  outlined  what  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  market  should  cover  and  the 
benefits  to  merchants  and  newspapers  of 
a  survey  that  accurately  portrays  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  any  particular  territory. 

Mr.  Mears  presented  a  report  covering 
the  newspaper  advertising  activities  of 
200  of  the  largest  department  stores, 
together  with  a  summary  of  store  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  rate  increases,  returns  per 
dollar  of  advertising  expense,  and  news¬ 
paper  relations  in  various  particulars. 
Although  the  stores  have  experimented 
in  many  directions  and  are  still  experi¬ 
menting,  he  said,  they  have  never  found 
a  substitute  for  newspaper  advertising, 
because  the  newspaper  holds  a  unique 
place  in  our  everyday  life.  Contrary  to 
casual  comment,  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  200  big  stores  reported  diminishing 
returns  from  newspaper  advertising. 

As  steps  toward  making  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  more  valuable  to  both  merchants 
and  newspapers.  Mr.  Mears  suggested 
five  steps.  Most  newspapers  can  im¬ 
prove  their  makeup.  Newspapers  and 
merchants  together  can  improve  the  typo¬ 
graphical  composition  of  advertisements. 
Merchants  need  to  learn  the  value  of 
marginal  white  space  left  blank,  of  unity 
within  each  advertisement,  and  of  pleas¬ 
ing  proportions  in  the  rectangles  of  less- 
than-page  advertisements.  “The  form  of 
a  thing  makes  all  the  difference,  in  the 
world.”  Mr.  Mears  said.  “Just  as  there 
are  human  Vennses  and  human  hogs¬ 
heads,  so  there  are  inanimate  forms  that 
are  variously  beautiful,  indifferent  and 
positively  ugly  and  simply  cannot  l>e 
otherwise.  To  know  the  formula  hy 
means  of  which  every  less-than-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  can  have  the  benefit  of  beauti¬ 
ful  proportions  is  to  have  a  key  to  in¬ 
creased  advertising  effectiveness.  Today 
newspaper  advertisers  are  using  countless 
shapes  and  forms  without  a  single  definite 
guiding  principle.  That  is  now  totally 
unnecessary.” 

Those  present  at  the  Study  were : 
R.  K.  Aderhold,  Columbus  (O.)  Citiccu: 
W.  E.  Anderman,  .Advertising  Manager, 
Detroit  (Mich.')  Times;  Ray  .Arnold, 
Manager  Local  .Advertising,  Miheaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal :  Win.  E.  Bryan,  Promo¬ 
tion,  Script's  Hoivard  Centra]  Group; 
W.  G.  Chandler,  President.  Scripps 
Ho7vard  Central  Croup;  J.  J.  Connors, 
Advertising  Manager,  Albany  (N.  A'.") 


Knickerbocker  Press;  Chas.  C.  Curtis, 
Advertising  Manager,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call;  Ralph  B.  Cushing,  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Advertising  Manager,  II  heel¬ 
ing  (W.  \  a. )  SciiS  and  H'heeling  In¬ 
telligencer;  W.  A.  Erease,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Canton  (O.)  Repository ; 
L.  E.  Herman,  Business  Manager,  Akron 
(O.)  Times-Fress ;  E.  C.  Hillweg,  Assist¬ 
ant  to  President,  Minneapolis  (.Minn.) 
Tribune;  L.  B.  Krob,  Business  Alanager, 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  Sun;  Robt.  H. 
Mc.Auliffe,  National  .Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Nezes-Times. 
E.  H.  Maloney,  .Advertising  Manager, 
Daily  Journal  Co.,  Peoria ;  John  C.  Scott, 
Advertising  Manager,  Clez-eland  (O.) 
Times;  Ward  C.  Alayborn,  General 
Business  Manager,  Scripps  Howard 
Southwestern  Group;  Wm.  A.  Mayborn, 
Business  Manager,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times;  Jos.  F.  Melia,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Xews; 
J.  F.  Pollock,  Business  Manager,  Toledo 
(O.)  Nczvs-Bce;  Walter  Rompel,  Local 
-Advertising  Manager,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American;  Frank  W.  Rostock,  Business 
Manager,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post;  W^  J. 
Sylvester,  Local  .Advertising  Manager, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press;  M.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  .Advertising  Manager,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Daily  News;  M.  R.  Thomas, 
.Advertising  Manager,  Columbus  (().) 
Citizen;  G.  C.  Waldron,  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen;  John  T.  Watters,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Youngstoziti  (O.)  Telegram,  and 
E.  A.  Bathelmeh,  business  manager. 
Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  Ohio. 

BRAVED  FLOOD  FOR  STORY 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post  Men  Pushed 
Handcar  Through  Water 

Newspaper  enterprise  was  shown  by 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  Sept.  13 
and  14  in  handling  news  and  pictures 
from  the  flood  swept  area  of  Southwest 
Kansas.  Two  full  pages  of  photographs, 
the  first  in  the  city,  obtained  in  the  flood 
area  by  Pat  Murphy.  Journal-Post  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  sent  156  miles  into  Kan¬ 
sas  City  by  airplane,  appeared  in  the 
Journal  Sept.  14. 

Wayne  Parker,  Journal  reporter,  and 
the  photographer,  Murphy,  left  for  the 
flood  area  by  train  at  8  o’clock  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sept.  12,  arriving  in  Ottawa  at 
1  o'clock.  They  found  that  the  relief 
train,  scheduled  to  go  40  miles  into  the 
flood  area,  would  not  attempt  the  trip. 
Parker  and  Murphy  obtained  a  handcar 
from  the  Santa  Fe  and  engaged  three 
section  hands  to  operate  it.  Because  of 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  many  places, 
the  newspaper  men  had  to  get  off  the  car 
and  push  it. 

.Arriving  in  Burlington.  Kan.,  they 
found  they  had  been  protected  on  the 
story  by  C.  P.  Puffer,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Journal-Post  staff  and  form¬ 
erly  a  reporter.  Harry  Clough.  Journal- 
Post  regular  correspondent  in  Burlington, 
also  arrived  on  the  scene.  Puffer  had 
engaged  a  commercial  photographer. 
His  pictures  and  those  obtained  by  Alur- 
phy  were  placed  in  a  plane  piloted  by 
Harry  Crewsdon.  commercial  aviator. 
■After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  fin¬ 


ally  pulled  out  of  the  mud  and  was  on 
the  way  to  Kansas  City.  Because  of  the 
low  visibility  he  had  to  make  the  entire 
trip  at  100  to  150  feet. 

Crewsdon  w’as  met  at  the  Flying  Field 
in  Kansas  City  and  the  plates  were  out 
in  time  for  a  large  flood  picture  to  appear 
in  the  Post  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  13. 

The  Journal-Post  started  a  relief  fund 
for  flood  victims  with  a  donation  of  $500 
by  Walter  S.  Dickey,  owner  and  editor. 

GOLD^  NEW^ TEXAS 
CIRCULATORS’  CHIEF 

Galveston  Tribune  Man  Named  Presi¬ 
dent  at  Fort  Worth  Meet 
— Bus  Legislation 
Discussed 

Walter  Golden,  circulation  manager  of 
tbe  Galveston  Tribune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  San  Antonio  was  selected  as 
the  next  convention  city  by  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers’  .Association,  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Mon¬ 
day.  R.  R.  Russell,  Wichita  Palls  Times, 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  H.  E. 
Murphree  Houston  Chronicle  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Several  new  members  were  enrolled. 
Golden  presided  in  the  absence  of  L.  J. 
Hagood,  who  has  just  left  the  position 
of  country  circulation  manager,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch,  to  join  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  as  circulation  manager. 

In  discussing  effect  of  a  rotogravure 
section  on  Sunday  circulation  Harold 
Hough  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram, 
said  his  paper  which  long  ago  abandoned 
rotogravure,  found  that  increased  circula¬ 
tion  did  not  nearly  justify  its  $130,000  an¬ 
nual  cost.  Murphree  declared  roto¬ 
gravure  had  increased  the  Houston 
Chronicle’s  Sunday  sales,  but  he  was  not 
Iirepared  to  recommend  addition  of  the 
section.  The  Houston  Post-Dispatch  is 
just  inaugurating  Sunday  rotogravure, 
according  to  C.  \V.  S.  Lenett,  circulation 
manager. 


Managing  Editors 

How  often  have  you  complained,  “Newspapers  are  becoming 
mere  press  association  bulletins?” 

“SIX-PLY  COVERAGE”  will  help  correct  this.  Covering  all 
New  York  spot  news  of  special  interest  in  your  territory  it  will 
outscore  your  opposition  consistently. 

At  a  cost  as  attractive  to  small  papers  as  to  large  ones,  it  places 
an  experienced  reportorial  staff  at  your  disposal  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  the  five  other  ts^pes  of  service  most  in  demand  from  us  by 
123  papers.  Write  or  wire  today  for  prices  and  details. 

N.  Y.  Allied  Press  Bureau 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Profitable  use  of  boy  promotion  ex¬ 
clusively,  with  no  other  solicitors,  was 
told  by  H.  Noggle,  Dallas  Journal,  in 
discussing  “Cost  of  Obtaining  Suhscrip. 
tions  on  an  Evening  Newspaper.” 

“Office  Controlled  City  Carriers”  was 
Golden’s  topic.  It  was  declared  that  the 
Galveston  Tribune  is  perhaps  the  only 
paper  represented  in  the  -Association  using 
this  method,  under  which  collectors  and 
not  the  carrier  boys  collect  from  sub- 
scribers. 

In  other  discussions,  it  was  brought  out 
that,  while  giving  premiums  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  is  losing  popularity,  the  prac¬ 
tice  still  is  considered  practical  by  some 
papers  for  editions  seeking  rural  circula¬ 
tion. 

-After  hearing  Walter  H.  Beck,  state 
legislator-elect  regarding  a  bill  tha 
would  make  motor  bus  lines  common 
carriers,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
railroads,  the  .Association  endorsed  the 
measure,  but  later  discussion  developed 
possible  sources  of  dissatisfaction  under 
the  proposed  plan.  It  was  declared  that 
under  contracts  with  newspapers  certain 
bus  lines  now  facilitate  transportation  oi 
newspapers,  whereas  if  the  proposed  regu¬ 
lations  make  buses  handle  packages,  the 
same  as  railroads  do,  express  movement 
of  paiiers  might  be  delayed  when  tbe  next 
departing  bus  is  already  loaded  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  .Appointment  of  a  committee  was 
authorized  to  confer  with  Beck  and  urge 
provision  for  movement  of  newspapers  on 
the  I'irst  bus  after  the  papers  have  been 
laid  down  at  the  bus  line. 

Harold  Hough,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  precided  at  a  luncheon  given  at 
the  Fort  Worth  club  by  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Record-Telegram.  Hough  was 
host  again  at  a  beefsteak  suppv'r,  after 
which  the  circulators  repaired  to  the 
Texas  hotel  for  an  evening’s  informal 
entertainment. 

“U”  PAPER  ELECTED  TO  A.  P. 

The  Korman  (Okla.)  Daily,  published 
by  students  of  Oklahoma  University,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


Sell  Your  f 
Market/ 

What  the  space  buyer  wants  to  know  moat  about  your 
paper  is  ^  market  it  covers^the  character  ot  its  read- 
ersr— the  mdustrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  worth 
of  your  temtory— and  how  your  paper  can  help  him  make 
sales  for  hts  product. 

Lin^e  gains  does  not  convey  the  potential  value  of  your 
market.  Merchandise  your  paper.  Give  the  advertiser 
tacts  that  will  convince  him  that  your  market  is  a  sales 
producer. 

'“Py  layout  campaigns  that  portray  the 
salient  facts  about  your  market  and  tie  up  its  value  with 
your  newspaper. 

Tie  Up  Your 
Market  With  Your 
Newspaper! 


PUBUSHERS  SBIO  SELHNGr 
,  SERVICE 

49Wcst45f*SL  NnirYbiiiCi^. 

Copy  £jayout  ^  oAri  ^^ypography  - 


An  Important 


Announcement 


On  Tuesday  September  14th 

The  Tulsa  World 

OKLAHOMA’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Began  Publishing  An 
All  Day  Newspaper 

Morning  —  Evening  —  Sunday  Morning 


Heretofore  the  Tulsa  World  published  only  morning  and  Sunday  morning  editions. 
On  September  14th  new  evening  editions  were  added  with  entirely  new  make-up 
of  news,  editorials  and  features,  making  them  entirely  different  from  the  morning 
editions. 

By  supplementing  the  Tulsa  Morning  World  with  complete  evening  editions  the 
World  is  in  a  position  to  render  a  greater  service  to  its  advertisers  and  the  people  of 
Tulsa  and  its  Magic  Empire,  the  rich  market  unit  of  eastern  Oklahoma. 


BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON 
9  East  4l8t  St.,  New  York 
201  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 
Walton  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Advertising  Representatives 

FORD-PARSONS  COMPANY 
306  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


DAVIES  &  DILLON 
707  Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


William  D.  Snllivan 


WILLIAM  D.  SULLIVAN  has  just 
”  stepped  into  the  important  position 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
after  serving  37  years  as  city  editor  of 
that  paper.  This  is  a  record  for  Boston 
if  not  for  the  country.  The  promotion 
came  along  in  the  course  of  events  fol¬ 
lowing  the  policy  of  the  late  Gen. 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  of  advancing  the  men 
who  built  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  on  the  Globe 
for  43  years.  While  at  Harvard  he  had 
a  yearning  for  newspaper  work,  and  as 
a  junior  did  some  work  for  the  Boston 
Star,  long  out  of  the  picture.  Then  he 
became  Globe  correspondent  in  his  senior 
year,  and  so  well  did  he  cover  the  job 
that  when  he  got  his  degree  in  June, 
1883,  he  hustled  right  over  the  Globe 
and  that  very  day  became  a  reporter. 

In  18M  he  took  charge  of  the  baseball 
department  and  shortly  afterward  became 
sporting  editor.  In  those  days  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Ike  W'eir,  the  Belfast  Spider, 
Jake  Kilrain,  George  La  Blanche,  the 
Marine,  Joe  Goss,  and  some  other  pugi¬ 
lists  well  known  at  that  time  used  to 
frequent  the  old  sporting  room  at  the 
rear  of  the  fourth  floor  with  some  of 
their  friends,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  had  the 
job  of  seeing  to  it  that  they  did  not  get 
obstreperous.  It  was  a  time  when  there 
was  real  fighting  and  Boston  had  the 
champions  in  most  of  the  classes. 

Mr.  Sullivan  naturally  had  an  interest 
in  Harvard  athletics.  And  so  he  began 
writing  articles  on  sporting  activities  in 
connection  with  the  college  under  the  pen 
name  of  “Featherweight.”  From  that 
start  it  brought  him  intimately  in  touch 
with  Crimson  sports  particularly  rowing 
and  football  that  never  has  been  allowed 
to  die  out.  He  has  known  all  the  famous 
coaches  of  Harvard  and  Yale  particu¬ 
larly  well  among  them  the  Storrows, 
Haughton,  Fisher,  Camp,  Cook  and 
others.  And  the  crew  and  football  men 
for  two  generations  have  been  his 
friends. 

When  there  was  a  race  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  Mr.  Sullivan  used  t®  go  there  and 


spend  some  days  watching  the  practice. 
Then  he  would  write  his  impressions  of 
the  crews  before  the  race.  When  it  was 
over  his  story  told  clearly  just  why  the 
winner  finished  first  and  the  loser  trailed 
leaving  others  to  give  the  descriptive 
high  lights. 

This  sort  of  work,  by  the  way,  was 
outside  of  his  regular  job  as  city  editor. 
His  sporting  editor  job  ended  back  in 
1889  when  the  late  Charles  A.  Montage, 
who  astonished  Bostonians  by  duplicating 
all  the  feats  of  W^ashington  Irving 
Bishop  famed  as  a  mind  reader,  even  to 
driving  a  coach  and  four  horses  blind¬ 
folded,  became  ill  and  died.  There  was 
no  quibling  as  to  his  successor  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  just  moved  a  few  doors  away 
into  the  city  room. 

Under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  l  owle,  just 
retired  as  managing  editor,  and  Mr. 


Sullivan,  there  has  been  developed  on  the  i 
Globe  a  highly  efficient  group  of  news 
gathers.  Mr.  Sullivan  taught  his  men 
that  first  of  all  they  must  not  exaggerate. 
Also  that  they  must  be  sure  to  try  to  get  i 
both  sides  of  every  story  and  give  the  i 
under-dog  a  chance.  George  M.  Dimond, 
for  years  assistant  city  editor,  now  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  position  of  city  editor, 
started  doing  minor  news  items  and  : 
finally  found  himself  assisting  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van.  It  proved  a  splendid  combination 
and  these  two  directed  the  work  of  un¬ 
raveling  many  apparent  mysterious 
crimes  in  New  England.  One  of  the 
outstanding  of  these  was  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  man  who  threw  the  bomb 
in  Russell  Sage’s  office  in  New  York. 
This  man  was  a  near  neighbor  of 
Mr.,  Sullivan  at  Somerville.  On  that 
occasion  a  New  York  reporter  came  to 
Boston  with  a  clue,  but  Sullivan  and  his 
men  l)eat  the  visitor  to  it. 

On  June  12,  1923  the  Globe  family  had 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  guest  of  honor  at 
Young’s  hotel  to  mark  his  40  years  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe 
At  that  time  he  heard  many  good  things 
said  about  his  regime  and  himself.  His 
associates  got  out  a  special  edition  of  the 
paper  for  the  occasion  and  presented  him 
with  a  special  gift  of  silver. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Sullivan  does  not 
look  unlike  a  minister.  He  has  a  soft 
soothing  voice.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
explosive  type  on  the  heels  of  his  men  all 
the  time.  In  fact,  he  does  not  have  to 
be.  He  backs  his  men  up  to  the  limit 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  his 
37  years  as  city  editor  there  has  not  been 
half  a  dozen  men  dropped  from  the  staff. 

Away  back  some  40  years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Newspaper 
Club,  an  organization  that  is  second  in 
age  only  to  the  Gridiron  Qub  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  served  in  all  its  executive 
positions  and  has  helped  guide  it  along 
through  all  the  years  as  a  representative 
group  of  newspaper  men. 

Probably  no  newspaper  man  in  Boston, 
has  a  wider  acquaintance  with  people  in 
prominent  positions.  When  they  come 
to  the  Globe  office  they  find  the  open 
door  iwlicy,  and  need  no  card  to  gain 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Sullivan. 

COWLES  SUCCEEDS  LARGE 

Son  of  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Publisher  Named  News  Editor 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  this 
week  announced  several  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  its  editorial  department. 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  son  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Register  and  the  Evening  Tribune 
will  be  news  editor  of  the  Register  in 
direct  charge  of  the  staff  of  the  paper. 

He  succeeds  Rex  Large,  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Register,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  theatrical  business  in 
New  York  City.  Cowles  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  and  was  for  six  months  city 
editor  of  the  Register.  Lately  he  has 


been  in  the  business  department  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  organization. 

Wayne  Weishaar,  who  first  joined  the 
Register  and  Tribune  in  1912,  will  be 
the  new  city  editor.  Weishaar  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  old  Des  Moines 
AU'ivs.  At  the  end  of  the  war  for  five 
years  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Evening 
Tribune  and  for  a  year  was  with  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  New  York  City. 

Weishaar  succeeds  Oval  Quist,  who 
becomes  head  of  the  telegraph  and  cable 
desk.  James  Hanrahan,  former  secretary 
to  the  late  Senator  A.  B.  Cummins,  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Register. 

JAPAN  PRESS  DEMANDS 
LOWER  CABLE  RATES 

Greater  Interchange  of  News  Will  Lead 
to  Better  Understanding  Newspaper 
Association  Holds  at  An¬ 
nual  Meet 

Cheaper  press  tolls  on  cablegrams  and 
radiograms  from  foreign  countries  was 
the  principal  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Japan 
Newspaper  .\ssociation,  held  recently  at 
Sapporo.  Every  speaker  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  denounce  the  present  high  tolls 
and  urged  that  the  rate  be  lowered  so  that 
a  greater  amount  of  news  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  between  Japan  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  .\11  declared  that  this  free  in¬ 
terchange  of  news  and  views  will  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  and  help  toward 
eradicating  the  false  ideas  which  have 
been  engendered  in  the  past. 

V'iscount  Kiyoura,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  and  representatives  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  Japan  attended  the 
meeting.  The  following  resolution  was 
a<lopted  unanimously : 

"Foreign  press  telegraph  rates  in  Japan 
are  so  high  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  to 
lower  them  and  place  them  on  a  par  with 
those  of  foreign  countries.  The  press 
rates  in  Japan’s  colonies  should  be  low¬ 
ered  to  the  rate  obtaining  in  Japan 
Proper.” 

NEWSPRINT  nRM  EXPANDS 

G.  H.  Mead  Company,  Inc.,  Building 

New  Mill — N.  Y.  Office  Opened 

The  G.  H.  Mead  Company,  Inc.,  news¬ 
print  distributors  with  headquarters  in 
Dayton,  O.,  has  opened  a  New  York 
office  at  366  Madison  avenue,  with 
Thomas  Coolidge  Fowler  in  charge. 

A  new  mill  in  which  this  firm  is  inter¬ 
ested  is  under  construction  at  Beaupre, 
20  miles  east  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Fowler  said. 
This  mill  of  the  St.  Anne  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  will  1»  in  production  in  April,  1^7. 
with  a  daily  newsprint  capacity  of  250 
tons. 

The  Mead  company  now  serves  pub¬ 
lishers  with  more  than  1,600  tons  of 
newsprint  daily  from  five  producing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  and  Qnath. 


For  18  Years  Insopara  bl/ 
Linked  Wit  hThe  Progress 
And  Development  /American 
Newspaperdom  


Growing  Popularity  Is 
Only  Half  The  Story! 


August,  1925 
August,  1926 


99,300  circulation 
123,821  circulation 


Five  months’  average,  April  to  August,  1925 .  102,096 

“  “  “  1926 .  120,490 


yYN  increase  of  25%  in  average  daily  net  paid  circulation 
in  a  year’s  time  is  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  an  indication 
of  increasing  popularity. 

But  that’s  only  half  the  story! 

Even  more  significant  is  the  increase  of  111,638  agate  lines  of 
local  advertising  for  June,  July  and  August,  1926,  over  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  For  the  local  advertiser  is  a  canny  fellow 
with  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  and  his  eye  on  just  one  thing 
-RESULTS! 

(During  the  same  period  both  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  showed  substantial  gains  in  both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  lineage.) 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  now  covers  considerably  more 
than  half  the  homes  of  Baltimore.  You  can  buy  this  cover¬ 
age  with  the  Baltimore  News  alone  without  being  forced  to 
take  a  Morning  paper  of  largely  duplicating  circulation.  The 
Baltimore  News  in  the  evening  covers  more  than  half  the  city! 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


THE  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 


THE  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


National  Representatives 

IV.  G.  Hobson,  2  Columbus  Circle  P.  E.  Crawford,  913  Hearst  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 

Both  under  direction  of  James  Dayton,  Nezv  York  Journal 


The  above  illustration  shows 
the  front  of  the  New  Ledger 
home  at  80  Bank  Street. -where 
the  business  and  editorial 
offices  are  housed.  ^ 


Auto^  Cause  ' 
Two  Deaths 
Many  Injuret!' 


Jersey  Man  | 
Found  Dead; 
Police  Probe 


This  illustration  shows  the  six-column  260- 
line  deep  Ledger  page,  which  is  one-third 
larger  than  the  “baby  tabloid”  and  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  standard  size  page. 


This  illustration  shows  one  of  our  new  latest  model 
multiple  magazine  linotypes,  this  being  one  of  a 
battery  of  sixteen  running  double  shift  on  the 
Ledger.  Electric  Heat. 


This  illustration  shows 
one  of  our  “two-bat¬ 
tery”  monotype  mate¬ 
rial  machines,  which 
produce  all  leads, 
slugs,  rules,  borders, 
etc.,  enabling  us  to 
have  a  complete  non¬ 
distribution  system. 
Electric  Heat. 


The  illustration  shows  The  Scott  Underfed  Octuple  Press,  consisting  of 
column  Ledger  pages  at  a  speed  of  48,000  per  hour.  This  is  the  largest 
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id  Advertiser 


NEW  Newark  Ledger  in  12-em  six-column  pages,  I8V2  inches 
Ij  deep,  in  our  judgment,  cures  all  the  defects  and  eliminates  all 
the  handicaps  of  the  “baby  tabloid”  on  the  one  hand  and  the  blanket 
sheet  standard  page  on  the  other.  This  size  page  is  the  result  of  a 
long  study  and  analysis  of  how  to  meet  the  present  day  reader  demands 
in  the  face  of  numerous  new  competitions,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  utility  value  of  the  standard  size  page  for  large  display  advertising. 


The  illustration  above  shows  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Street  frontage  of  the  Ledger’s  new 
home,  in  which  all  the  manufacturing, 
receiving,  delivering,  etc.,  is  done.  The 
building  runs  through  from  Campbell 
Street  to  Bank  Street  and  has  a  floor 
space  of  35,000  square  feet.  Heated 
throughout  by  Oil-O-Matic. 


The  advertiser  is  trying  to  buy  “reader-audience”  and  thereby 
blish  a  “customer-contact,”  and  this  cannot  be  done  if  numerous 
•rtisements  are  packed  upon  top  of  one  another  running  in  a  news- 
>r  with  numerous  “sections”  on  weekdays — hence  the  magazine 
I  of  tabloid  in  the  six-column  size  with  the  same  picture  make-up 


The  Ledger’s  news  treatment  of  Associated  Press,  local  and  sport 
as  in  the  standard  size  paper,  except  for  greater 
are  made  up  in  the  same  style  as 
e  “one”  in  the  standard  size  paper,  while  the  first  and  last  pages 
devoted  to  pictures  after  the  fashion  of  the  small  tabloid,  but  the 
is  reserved  and  regularly  used  for  large  display 


news  is  the  same 
brevity,  and  pages  two  and  three 
the  standard 


are 

center  double  truck 
advertisements. 


The  Ledger  was  changed  over  to  a  five-column  17V2  inch  depth 
page  last  April  in  advance  of  our  new  equipment  in  response  to  a 
pressure  for  a  tabloid  picture  paper  in  Newark  that  appeared  to  make 
further  delay  unwise.  This  change,  without  any  circulation  promotion 
whatever,  has  already  resulted  in  a  circulation  increase  of  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  in  six  months.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  story 
of  the  Why  and  How  for  the  unique  six-column  260-line  depth  page. 


MEMBER  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS— A.  B.  C.— A.  N.  P.  A. 

L.  T.  RUSSELL,  Publisher 


This  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  our  “two- 
battery”  Ludlow  typographs  just  installed, 
which,  together  with  our  social  linotypes,  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  display  advertising  in  the  Ledger. 
Electric  Heat. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  18,  1926 


E  D  I 

MARSHALL  BALLARD’S  ACTION 

SOME  newspaper  men  may  not  agree  with  the 
method,  but  none  can  gainsay  the  effectiveness 
of  Marshall  Ballard’s  “direct  action”  to  prevent 
an  inconvenient  and  expensive  street  car  strike  in  New 
Orleans,  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  company  and  its 
men  were  deadlocked  and  a  strike  seemed  inevitable. 

The  editor  of  the  Item-Tribune  knew  the  situation 
and  regarded  it  as  absurd.  A  little  horse-sense  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the 
warring  elements.  Mr.  Ballard  decided  that  he  would 
take  a  hand  and  by  telephone  he  assembled  the 
leaders  of  the  men,  their  employers  and  the  city’s 
Commission  Council  and  left  his  office  to  appear 
before  them.  Those  who  know  Marshall  Ballard  can 
easily  picture  him  at  this  conference.  He  would  tell 
a  good  story.  His  smile  would  put  the  rival  ele¬ 
ments  in  good  humor.  Then  he  would  pour  out 
common  sense,  tell  both  sides  to  the  controversy  what 
asses  they  were  making  of  themselves,  point  the 
futility  of  a  deadlock  on  a  minor  issue  and  thus 
genially  knock  their  heads  together.  That  is  what 
this  editor  did.  The  labor  war  was  settled,  then  and 
there,  and  later  Marshall  Ballard  received  from  the 
carmen  a  resolution  of  thanks.  It  was  a  good  job 
for  the  disputants,  the  city  and  the  newspapers. 

One  half-baked  magazine  commentor,  reviewing 
these  circumstances,  says :  “Most  big-city  editors 
would  have  ‘played’  the  street-car  strike  to  sell 
papers.”  Sell  papers,  bare  of  advertising?  Encour¬ 
age  a  transportation  strike  to  create  a  heavy  loss 
for  the  newspapers  and  the  merchants  of  the  city? 
Mr.  Ballard  acted  for  the  public  interest,  but  if  he 
or  any  other  big-city  editor  would  consider  only  the 
selfish  motive  the  last  object  would  be  to  “sell 
papers”  on  account  of  a  street  car  strike. 


So  better  proof  of  the  fact  that  great  news¬ 
papers  are  founded  on  great  individual  charac¬ 
ters  has  ever  beat  offered  than  in  the  narrative 
of  Adolph  S.  Ochs’  career  on  otther  pages  of 
this  issue  of  Ejjitor  &  Publisher. 

JUDGE  ON  CONTEMPT 

/  /  rri  HE  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  most  essential 
••  I  element  in  American  liberty,  and  I  fear  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  representatives 
of  the  judiciary  to  assume  a  too  autocratic  policy, 
muzzling  the  press  at  every  turn,  is  a  menace  to  the 
God-given  rights  of  the  people.” 

What  radical  enemy  of  the  sacred  ermine  said  this, 
do  you  suppose?  Hold  your  breath — Frederick  \\ . 
Houser,  judge  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  California. 

Judge  Houser,  in  a  statement  recently  published  in 
his  state,  told  of  20  years  on  the  bench  during  which 
he  had  found  newspaper  men  “willing  at  all  times  to 
co-operate  in  the  interests  of  law,  order  and  justice,” 
and  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  court.  In  view 
of  his  personal  experience  he  said:  “Only  where  de¬ 
liberate  malice  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  editor  is 
shown,  or  in  an  instance  where  a  grave  injustice  is 
being  done,  should  any  judge  invoke  the  contempt 
penalty.” 

Excellent,  but  as  the  judge  on  the  bench  decides 
what  is  malice  and  what  is  justice,  with  himself  as 
complainant  and  the  newspaper  man  as  defendant, 
why  is  it  not  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  case  to 
another  jurisdiction  of  equal  rank  and  procure  a 
decision  from  a  judge  who  has  no  personal  interest? 
If  a  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand  impartial  jury  trial, 
through  the  well-established  principle  of  change  of 
venue,  why  should  he  be  denied  when  the  charge  is 
contempt  of  court  and  the  presiding  judge  is  pressing 
the  complaint?  We  agree  that  an  essential  element 
in  American  liberty  is  involved. 

Judge  Houser  made  his  remarks  during  a  campaign 
in  Humboldt  county  which  resulted  in  the  defeat,  on 
the  contempt  issue,  of  the  judge  who  recently  sentenced 
to  jail  the  editor  of  the  Humboldt  News.  The  inci¬ 
dent  indicates  how  the  people  feel  regarding  an  auto¬ 
cratic  judiciary. 


Oil  burner  promoter  who  compelled  a  news¬ 
paper  to  re-run  his  advertising  because  a  free 
publicity  puff  was  “left  out”  is  efficient  at  his 
fob  but  slightly  indiscreet  in  publishing  his  gloat 
far  the  wondering  zcorld  to  read. 


Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medita¬ 
tion  of  my  heart,  he  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer. — 
Psalms;  XIX,  14. 


PUGILISM  AND  PRESS 

IN  every  normal  person  there  is  an  instinctive 
energy  which  asserts  the  individual’s  superior 
powers,  real  or  imagined.  Absence  of  this  instinct 
creates  a  blighted  sense  of  inferiority,  sometimes  with 
serious  mental  and  physical  results.  Exaggeration  of 
the  power  instinct  in  man  may  have  equally  abnormal 
and  harmful  effects,  but  it  sometimes  characterizes 
the  genius. 

.Assertion  of  physical  superiority  is  a  primitive  in¬ 
stinct  which  man  shares  with  the  beast.  As  humanity 
slowly  evolves  from  the  savage  state  the  insistent 
demand  for  recognition  of  power  takes  higher  forms 
and  there  are  satisfying  outlets  for  the  urge  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  social  dominance,  artisanship, 
leadership  of  every  description.  Any  position  in  life 
that  permits  man  to  strut  among  his  fellows  represents 
sublimation  of  the  primitive  instinct  which  causes  dogs 
and  cats  and  healthy  boys  to  bite  and  scratch  and 
punch  each  other  as  a  means  of  claiming  mastery. 

That  the  mass  of  humanity  has  not  sufficiently 
evolved  from  the  savage  state  to  have  lost  instinctive 
love  of  dominance  through  physical  force,  although  it 
may  be  vicariously  expressed  through  champions,  is  at 
present  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  absorbed  public 
interest  in  a  prize  fight.  The  Niagara  of  publicity  that 
the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  are  offering  to  this 
event  is  the  cvidetKe.  With  pages  of  words  and 
illustrations,  transmitted  by  the  most  modern  means 
of  communication,  with  no  thought  of  expense  in  the 
enterprise,  .\merican  editorship  is  giving  the  reading 
public  opportunity  for  complete  saturation  of  the  most 
primitive  power  instinct,  and  to  the  mass  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  as  enjoyable  as  a  mid-Summer  bath  in  the  sea. 

Moralists  meanwhile  challenge  the  right  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  cater  to  the  “low  taste”  of  the  reading 
public.  They  regard  it  as  a  throw-back  to  savagery. 
The  fight  and  the  excited,  exaggerated  and  in  instances 
synthetic  newspaper  promotion  that  forces  it  upon 
public  attention,  is  viewed  by  reformers  and  indeed 
a  very  large  number  of  sincere  and  thoughtful  people 
as  one  of  the  most  degrading  spectacles  of  modern 
times.  Behind  the  gaudy  curtains  the  reporters  are 
<le.scribing  a  foxy  coterie  of  promoters  and  thick- 
necked  principals  will,  in  a  few  hours,  .satisfy  their 
power  instinct  by  raking  in  fortunes  that  the  average 
man  in  normal  pursuits  may  vainly  strive  for  during 
a  life-time. 

From  the  purely  commercial  aspect  it  is  a  doubtful 
enterprise  for  the  newspapers.  It  yields  only  tem¬ 
porary  circulation,  at  terrific  expense.  In  no  true 
sense  can  the  newspaper  be  charged  with  interest  in 
this  fight  for  selfish  gain.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  fight  is  exploited  in  the  press  in  exaggerated 
form  to  satisfy  an  important  public  demand.  It 
classes  with  “entertainment  feature,”  rather  than 
“news.” 

The  power  instinct  in  man  is  vicariously  gratified 
by  this  fight.  As  they  gather  for  their  noon-day  meal 
working  men.  clerks,  professional  men.  students, 
groups  representative  of  every  walk  of  life,  learnedly 
discuss  the  prowess  of  the  respective  champions  and 
make  wagers  on  the  result  of  the  combat.  They  all 
talk  big.  When  they  arc  on  the  winning  side  of  the 
controversy  they  are  the  heroes  of  their  groups.  To 
the  psychologist  this  boastful  talk,  this  doubling  up 
of  arms  to  illustrate  the  champion’s  blows,  this  excited 
battle  of  words  represents  an  outlet  for  repressed 
emotions  present  in  some  degree  in  every  human  being, 
surviving  the  gradual  climb  of  man  from  the  cave. 
Furthermore  it  is  valuable  leaven  for  the  wearisome 
humdrum  of  life.  It  compensates  an  infinite  variety 
of  what  the  modern  psycho-analyst  calls  inferiority 
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complexes.  It  is  a  temporary  relief  from  the  fears 
that  beset  everyone.  While  the  puny  ribbon  counter 
clerk  is  in  the  attitude  of  Dempsey  in  the  ring,  ht 
fancies  himself  a  giant  and  fear  of  losing  his  job  m 
Saturday  fades  from  his  mind.  There  is  relief  from 
the  tedium  in  the  lives  of  the  untold  millions  who  do 
not  personally  encounter  many  thrills,  but  satisfy  their 
natural  combat  and  power  instincts  by  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  the  adventures  of  pugilists,  speeders,  explorers 
and  daredevils  who  stand  out  in  heroic  mold  in  the 
minds  of  the  legions  of  dull  plodders. 

In  the  view  of  advanced  people  who  idealize  civilira. 
tion  the  prize  fight  is  a  degrading  spectacle  and  the 
newspaper  that  reflects  it  realistically  is  a  hanniul 
social  influence.  To  the  practical  editor,  who  bases 
his  calculations  upon  well-established  knowledge  of 
the  instinctive  cravings  of  the  mass  of  society,  it  {$ 
an  event  which  offers  opportunity  for  entertainment 
which  is  no  higher  or  lower  than  the  mental  level  of 
the  great  mass  that  craves  it.  To  the  psychologist, 
the  light  interest  is  an  index  of  social  development 
and  among  the  least  of  the  evil  influences  of  the  day, 
with  some  positive  elements  of  public  benefit. 


If  you  can’t  write  a  headline  for  it,  it  isn’t 
nezvs. 

A  GALLANT  FIGHT 

OK  more  than  six  months  the  New  York  Evemi 
World  has  been  carrying  on  a  notable  crusade 
against  crooked  lawyers  who,  for  years,  have 
swarmed  around  the  courts  of  the  metropolis,  victim¬ 
izing  scared  and  ignorant  blunderers  who  have  ran 
afoul  of  the  law  and  preying  on  criminal  life  witli 
an  instinct  for  viciousness  that  exceeds  that  of  their 
clients.  It  has  taken  courage  to  make  the  fight,  but 
the  Evening  World  has  kept  it  up  day  after  day  with 
first  page  revelations  that  have  shocked  respectable 
members  of  the  community. 

The  crusade  has  brought  about  a  number  of  needed 
reforms.  One  result  is  that  an  infamous  bondhg 
system  is  being  reformed.  Teeth  have  been  put  intc 
criminal  laws.  Age  old  political  mischief  in  relatk* 
to  paroling  prisoners  has  been  stopped  and  only  re¬ 
cently  a  law  has  gone  into  effect  which  provides  life 
sentence  for  the  habitual  criminal. 

Grateful  readers  of  the  Evening  World  have  con¬ 
tributed  thousands  of  communications  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  wholesale  raid  upon  predatory 
lawyers  and  incompetent,  or  worse,  public  officials,  bnt 
we  have  seen  no  resolution  of  thanks  from  the 
.\merican  Bar  Association  or  the  New  York  Bar 
.Association.  This  fact  is  interesting  and  amusing 
for  of  all  the  critics  of  the  newspaper  press  none  is 
so  persistent  as  the  legal  profession.  The  Evening 
World  has  demonstrated  to  a  nicety  that  no  house  in 
professional  America  so  aches  for  a  clean-sweeping 
broom  as  does  the  domicile  of  the  law.  To  hunckedi 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  citizens,  the  legal 
system  in  this  country  spells  injustice.  All  honor  to 
a  newspajicr  that  has  the  courage  and  patriotism  to 
fight  that  monstrous  evil. 


When  an  employe  begins  to  use  a  newspaper 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  outside  job  the 
time  has  come  to  take  the  step. 

NAILING  A  FALSE  REPORT 

OR  more  than  a  year  advertising  interests  rival 
to  the  newspaper  have  been  circulating  an  under¬ 
ground  report  that  department  store  space  is  not 
“pulling”  as  it  did  some  years  ago.  Charles  W. 
Mears,  at  his  interesting  advertising  study  conducted 
at  Cleveland  last  week,  revealed  an  authoritative 
port  on  the  experience  of  200  big  department  stores 
with  newspaper  advertising,  finding  an  overwhelmis 
proportion  satisfied  with  results.  We  do  not  kno* 
what  the  complaints  of  the  dissatisfied  minority  were 
based  on,  but  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  majority  of 
department  stores  find  true  values  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  those  who  do  not  get  satisfactory  resets 
might  well  look  into  their  advertising  methods  to 
discover  the  sources  of  relatively  poor  success.  Mr 
Mears’  report  is  valuable  as  it  nails  a  destructivt 
false  rumor. 


The  wise  publisher  listens  to  all  critics  and 
ziiseacres  and  goes  about  his  business. 
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PERSONAL 


riLMAM  MAXWELL  AITKEN, 


”  Lord  Beaverbrook,  prominent  Brit-  Angeles  and  the  Investment  Bankers 
ish  publisher,  recently  visited  Portland,  Association  Convention  in  Quebec, 


Park,  L.  I.,  special  writer,  attached  to 

the  financial  office  of  the  New  York  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Evening  Post,  will  leave  Sept.  19,  on  a  _ _ 

four  weeks’  trip  to  cover  the  .\merican  i  a  d  w  u 

Bankers  Association  convention  in  Los  the 


Me.,  on  his  steam  yacht  Miramichi,  com¬ 
ing  from  Canada  where  he  has  been 
enjoying  a  vacation.  Accompanying  him 
are  Lady  Beaverbrook,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Honorable  Janet  Aitken. 


James  M.  Cox,  publisher  of  the  News  recently 
League  of  Ohio  papers  and  the  Miami  , 

Daily  News,  with  Mrs.  Cox,  returned  Alou'iun  ^ouo,  lormer.y  oi  Cameron,  age.  He  joined 
to  week  from  a  tour  of  Europe.  ^ex.,  has  become  city  editor  of  the  the  association  in 

•  -j  .  f  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle,  succeeding  F.  D.  1874  and  has  ser- 

Cuykendall,  who  has  gone  to  Childress,  ved  as  president, 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  has  re-  ^  vW  nr^  Hem 

turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  mountain  t-  ,  ,  ■  .  r 

climbing  in  Washington.  ^  ^oole,  who  resigned  from  the  sec  r  e  t  a  r  y 

I  L  r»  Yau  hraneisco  Examiner  a  month  ago,  historian,  poet 

John p.  Bogart,  publisher  and  ediur  publishing  “Game  and  Gossip”  a  re-  and  executive 
of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Timer  has  re-  ^  ,  committeeman.  . 

turned  from  a  two  weeks  vacation.  /  ^  u  u  Writing  for  ' 

-  Edwin  Rose  has  succeeded  Ben  H.  u  m  ^  ‘ 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Stevenson  as  managing  editor  of  the  „  •  i  ^  “riM 

!  !  u  u  Klamath  Falls  (Ore )  News.  Mr  Robinson  is  known  as  Old 

CW.  LAMONT,  who  has  been  con-  c-  i  i  i-.  r  .u  z™  i  /"-i  Hurrygraph  and  has  created  a  large 

•  nected  with  the  national  advertising  throughout  the  South, 

rfeoartment  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  patch,  is  the  new  editor  of  15^  he  started  in  the  business  as 

f^ch  in  that  city  has  been  transferred  Trum^n^Ikownffiw'^  succeeding  printer’s  devil  in  the  office  of  the 

S  the  paper’s  ChLgo  office.  ’  ^  Piedmont  Virginian,  receiving  $10  a 

,«r  1.  tj  *  4.  u.  •  U.  Luster  has  succeeded  uuy  month  as  pay.  Since  then  he  has  worked 

Walter  Stewart  as  editor  of  the  Tuckahoe  as  journeyman  printer  for  the  Milton 

^  Y.)  Eastchester  Citizen-Bulletin.  CAru«.V/c,  publisher  of  of  the  Oxford 

j  r-  f  1  Prince  M.  Carlisle,  former  newspaper-  Torchlight,  publisher  of  the  IVinston 

Edward  Gans,  fo'joe*'  gei^ral  manager  Bedford,  has  joined  the  Leader  and  Goldsboro  Argus,  and  editor 

of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  before  reportorial  staff  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  of  the  Charlotte  Daily  Chronicle. 

a  i^T’^  Enterprise  as  city  hail  reiioTter.  Mr.  Robinson  founded  the  IVinston 

£  »  Some  Lo""  L-  Arnold  of  the  Brorton  '■■■■!?«■'■  i"  1879“''  >1“  “f »” 

River  to  ^come  general  manager  oi  tne  p„tert>rise  staff  and  Mrs  which  he  published 

Oimi/ia  (Neb.)  News.  ^Ma^-)  Urs^  continuou.sly  for  23  years. 

Joseph  (jesas  has  become  assistant  vacation  in  Maine.  ia  •  i  u-  i  t  v.  ii 

jdvertising  manager  of  the  Burbank  .  •  •  j  ,  o-  Daniel  Hickey,  from  city  hall  re- 

(Cal.)  Rernew.  I.awrence  Salter  has  jcuned  the  Kioux  p,^rter,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  to 

William  Shields  has  been  promoted  to  (la  )/""”'"/  staff,  succeeding  Pau  ^hoe  Retailer  Magazine. 

wmiam  oiiicius  nas  wcii  proiiioieu  lo  Weaver  who  has  resumed  his  studies  at  j  r  .a  £  u 

office  manager  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  University  of  Iowa  David  McCord,  from  staff,  Sppngneld 

Enterprise  from  superintendent  of  the  -n  r-  n  i  r  .  j-  (Ill.)  State  Register,  to  editorial  staff, 

Tr-f'””,  oo  ....  ... 


Canada.  “e‘.ng  oiaesi 

Capt.  Thomas  L.  Haskell,  veteran  the'^N^th'  Caro- 
marine  reporter  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  *  Prpcc  A<i 

Press-Herald  was  slightly  injured  when  ^ociation,  in  point 
he  was  knocked  down  by  an  auto  truck  r  rwmhershin 


staff  of  the  Durham  (X.  C.) 

Morning  Herald,  goes  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest 
living  member  of 
the  North  Caro- 


:  was  KnocKcu  uown  oy  an  auio  rrucK  membership, 

icently.  although  not  in 

Moulton  Cobb,  formerly  of  Cameron,  age.  He  joined 


J.\MEs  A.  Robinson 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Herald,  Mr.  Robinson  is  known  as  “Old 
Hurrygraph"  and  has  created  a  large 


solidated  with  the  Herald,  has  left  Fall  (  a  u  r  .u  d  tz 

River  to  become  general  manager  of  the  zn,  *^'*1  o*  Brockton 

Omaha  (Neb.)  News.  staff  and  Mrs. 

•  ,  s  *  •  .  Arnold  have  returned  from  a  three 

Joseph  (jesas  has  become  assistant  vacation  in  Maine, 

jdvertising  manager  of  the  Burbank  ,  _  ,  , 

zz-.i  \  Pz~-Mz«T«f  l.awrence  Salter  has  jcuned  the  6iom4' 

wit  cTia  UK  zij  Cifv  (la.)  /oMHiu/ staff,  succeeding  Paul 

William  Shields  has  ^en  promoted  to  vVeaver  who  has  resumed  his  studies  at 
office  manager  of  the  Brockton  (Mass  )  University  of  Iowa. 

Enterprise  from  superintendent  of  the  -n  r-  n  i  r  .  j- 

rr,z^rrJ  T.  E.  Brooks,  formerly  news  editor 

A  c  •*u  r  on  '  zi-  I  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 

John  A.  Smith,  for  20  ^ars  dismay  named  managing  editor  of  the  Rome 


John  A.  Smith,  for  20  years  display  managing  editor  of  the  Rome 

advertising  solicitor  on  the  Dayton  (O.)  ((Ja.)  News-Tribune  succeeding  R  H  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader,  to  editor,  Still- 

Herald,  has  joined  the  Business  Review  Qagett  resigned  *  fc  •  •  (Okla.)  Democrat. 

staff  of  the  Herald  and  Journal.  Sweeney  citv  editor  of  the  Behler,  from  press  foreman, 

Edward  L.  Hill,  formerly  assistant  to  Paterson  (N  1  ^  Mamin v  Call  has  re  Kansas  City  Star,  to  Chicago  Herald- 

the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  turned  ^{Jer  a  three  £.ramiiicr  composing  room. 

Democrats  and  more  recently  with  the  Atlantic  City.  '  John  P.  Brady,  from  Brockton 

Lamson  Company  has  been  made  g^eral  Willard  Keefe  formerly  of  the  Brook-  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  to  editorial  staff, 
Kieselhom  P.ano  (  ^  BrMzzf.r,  (Conn.)  TeU,r.,n. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  assistant  to  the  Morning  Telegraph  CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

president  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  ^7^  T-i  vtA  rvv  u  ^  rHPnxrirT  P  u„ 

has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Lake  and  Mrs.  Fenton  are  parents  of  a  gLMA  (^'ash.)  CHRONICLE,  has 

Minewaska  N  Y  week.  Mrs.  Fenton  was  been  purchased  by  Roy  Rosenthal 

■  ’  ■  ■  .  .^nne  Dixon  before  her  marriage,  and  a  from  Frank  Jacobs.  Mr.  Rosenthal  is 

Charles  L.  Fuller  js  the  new  treasurer  member  of  the  Nezv  York  IVorld  staff.  also  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mon- 

of  the  Brockton  (Mass)  Enterprise  _  tesano  Vidette. 

lollowinK  the  death  of  his  father  and  ,,  ,  i  /  t  \  ji.  a  u  u 

founder  of  the  paper,  A.  H.  Fuller.  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS  ,  ^ 

r.-  ,  «  leased  by  C.  F.  Mayne  to  Warner  Bros., 

C.  W.  Rich,  brother  of  Endicott  Rich.  JOHN  J.  CONLAN,  from  Hollywood  who  took  possession.  Sept.  1. 

otjr  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  J  (Cal.)  Press-Post,  to  advertising  Arlington  fS  D)  Ymi  has  been  ac- 

has  joined  the  advertising  staff  staff,  Hollywood  Citizen.  L  H.  A  Sturire’s.  who  a  few 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


John  P.  Brady,  from  Broekton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise,  to  editorial  staff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


also  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mon- 
tesano  Vidette. 

Palo  .llto  (la.)  Reporter,  has  been 
leased  by  C.  F.  Mayne  to  Warner  Bros., 


of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CTEPHEN  DALTON,  city  editor  of 
^  the  Broekton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  18 
years  and  later  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Telegram,  has  returned  to  the 
Enterprise  as  assistant  to  Editor  S. 
Heath  Rich. 

Harold  Goff,  managing  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
canization  Committee  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Thamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  E.  Calkins,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos, 
has  returned  to  the  Rockford  (Ill) 
•Voming  Star  after  spending  a  vacation 
with  old  newspaper  friends  in  the  east 
and  incidently  covering  the  New  York 
welcome  to  Mille  Gade  Corson,  channel 
swimmer,  for  his  paper. 

William  S.  Allen,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  is  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  major  operation. 

Hugh  H.  Soper,  editor  of  the  Owaton- 
*•<»  (Minn.)  Journal  -  Chronicle,  was 
grand  cheminot  of  La  Societe  des 
^  Hommes  et  8  Chevaux  at  the  “grand 
^ommade”  of  the  Minnesota  “40  and  8” 
held  in  connection  with  the  state  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  convention  at  Mankato. 

Frank  J.  Williams,  of  Douglaston 


Arlington  (S.  D.)  Nmi,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  H.  A.  Sturges,  who  a  few 


Richard  O.  Gruver,  from  New  York  months  ago  sold  his  Beresford  (S.  D.) 
Ameriean,  to  staff,  Hartsdale  (N.  Y.)  Republic  and  planned  to  retire. 

Herald.  {Continued  on  page  30) 

I  Four  Out  Oi~Five 

new  illustrated  news  mat  and  feature  services  offered  during  the 
past  year  have  already  withdrawn  from  the  field,  unable  to  stand 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  production  of  a  daily  news  mat  service. 

Central  Press 

would  have  to  go  too  were  it  not  for  the  more  than  FOUR 
HUNDRED  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  who  recognize  in 
Central  Press  the  biggest  value  in  the  S3mdicate  market  tc^ay  and 
by  their  loyal  support  make  possible  its  continued  growth  and 
expansion. 

Seventeen  years  old — and  the  fastest  growing  service  in  America, 
specializing  in  the  achievement  of  its  promises. 

Central  ^resig  ileisioctation 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


CcBtrml  Pma  Bids., 
QevrlaiMl 


H.  A.  McNitt 
Editor  aad  Maaaser 


THE 

ELLA  CINDERS 
COLORED 
COMIC 
PAGE 

Is  Certainly 
Off  to  a  Good  Start 


Starting  with  the  first 
release  of  Sept.  19  the 
page  has  already  been 
taken  by  papers  on 
each  coast,  on  the  lakes, 
on  the  gulf  and  in 
between. 

In  page  or  strip  (each 
independent,  but  each 
feeding  into  the  other) , 
ELLA  IS  A  DEAD 
SURE  WINNER. 


ASK  ANY  USER 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian  Elser,  Jr., 
General  Manager 


Earl  J.  Hadley, 
Associate 


150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

Jesus  N.  Jiminez,  has  leased  from  B. 
the  Hoyos  and  become  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  La  Voz  de 
la  Colonia,  the  only  Spanish  language 
newspaper  in  Ventura  county. 

Mark  E.  Moe,  for  the  past  year  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Rainier  (Ore.)  Review, 
has  purchased  the  Vernonia  (Ore.) 
Eagle. 

Mrs.  Florence  Canaday,  has  bought 
from  Guy  Hughes  the  Halfway  (Ore.) 
Pine  Valley  Herald. 

Lester  Ingold  of  McPherson,  has 
bought  the  interests  of  Marion  Krehbiel 
and  Aubrey  Hale  in  the  Hillsboro 
(Kan.)  Star.  He  will  be  associated  with 
Theodore  Harms  in  publication  of  the 
paper. 

O.  A.  Porter,  who  has  just  established 
the  Jefferson  County  Standard,  a  weekly 
at  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  Dandridge  Star,  another 
weekly. 

H.  G.  Hull  of  Tyler,  has  leased  the 
Forney  (Tex.)  Messenger  from  W.  L. 
Rohde. 

Ed  Gaston,  former  editor  of  the 
Okemah  (Okla.)  Leader,  has  purchased 
the  IVeleetka  (Okla.)  American. 

Don  H.  Philips,  has  bought  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Lewis  the  Calaveras 
(Cal.)  Weekly  Citizen. 

J.  M.  McCune,  has  bought  from  the 
Greene  estate  the  Colusa  (Cal.)  Sun. 

Monterey  Park  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has 
been  bought  by  C.  C.  Meginnes  of  San 
Gabriel  and  C.  E.  Sievers  of  Los  Angeles. 
M.  G.  Watkins  was  the  former  owner. 

F.  J.  Wheeler  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
has  bought  from  Twiford,  Kingsford  & 
Kingston  the  Millon  (Ore.)  Eagle. 

Ben  H.  Lyle  is  the  new  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Ulysses  (Kan.)  Grant 
County  Republican. 

Walt  Neibarger,  formerly  with  the 
Eskridge  (Kan.)  Independent  and  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Daily  Mercury,  has 
bought  the  Tonganoxie  Mirror  of  B.  C. 
Williams. 


MARRIED 

■pMERSON  G.  SMITH,  city  editor  of 
the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News,  to 
Miss  Lillian  Bell,  society  editor  of  the 
News,  in  Salina,  Kan.,  recently. 

Carroll  P.  Streeter,  farm  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Evening  Gazette  to 
Miss  Beulah  K.  Swihart  of  Xewton,  la.. 
Sept.  4. 

Wilbur  Walter  Johnson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent,  to  Miss  Bonnie  Cox  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents.  Sept.  7. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  to  Miss  Sadye 
Overand,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  in  New 
York,  Se;;t.  13.  They  have  sailed  for 
Europe  where  they  will  spend  their 
honeymoon. 

Richard  Brooks  Dolbeare,  son  of  Har¬ 
ris  M.  Dolbeare,  publisher  of  the  Wake¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  Item,  to  Miss  Alice 
Elizabeth  Preston  of  Wakefield,  in 
Wakefield,  Sept.  1. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

pUATEMALA  (Domingo)  DL\RIO 
^  DE  GUATEMALA,  special  Pro¬ 
gress  edition  of  eight  sections,  .\ug.  15. 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller,  114- 
I>age  special  edition  commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  new  port  of  Corpus 
Christi. 


Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News,  56-page 
Fashion  edition,  Sept.  12. 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  76- 
page  Sesqui-Centennial  edition.  Sept.  14. 

Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening 
Nezvs,  76-page  Industrial  edition.  Sept.  7. 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.  Wel¬ 
come  Home  to  the  Fleet  edition.  Sept.  1. 

Neio  Bern  (Ind.)  Adams  County 
Witness,  120-page  magazine  style 
Souvenir  edition.  Sept.  3. 

Ketchikan,  (Alaska)  Chronicle,  48- 
page  special  Fisheries  edition. 


POSED  AS  TRAMP  TO  ENTER 
SOMERVILLE,  N.  J..  JAIL 


Unshorn  and  unkempt,  Henry  M. 
Paynter,  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  posed  as  a  drunken 
tramp  to  gain  entrance  to  the  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  jail,  to  discover  whether 
Henry  Carpender  and  Willie  Stevens, 
held  without  bail  in  the  Hall-Mills 
slaying,  are  being  accorded  any  un¬ 
usual  privileges  by  authorities,  .\fter 
creating  a  disturbance  on  the  street, 
he  was  sent  to  the  jail  for  10  days 
by  a  local  judge.  The  photograph 
shows  him  in  his  tramp  disguise. 

Owatonna  (Minn.)  Journal-Chronicle, 
fourth  annual  Steele  county  fair  and 
Southern  Minnesota  exposition  section. 
Sept.  3. 


to  the  Schnectady  Union  Star  and  a  of  that  organization  will  be  held  in  Feb- 
16-page  double  width  intaglio  press  with  ruary.  The  time  and  place  will  be  an- 
a  double  magazine  type  folder.  nounced  later. 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

T)RIDGETOX  (X.  J.)  Evening  News 
has  app<iinted  New  Jersey  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Harvey  C.  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent,  as  its  national  representatives. 

M.  C.  Mogenson  &  Co.  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representatives,  have 
just  been  appointed  by  E.  R.  .\ult,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Union- 
Record  to  represent  that  newspaper 
nationally. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

U  A.  .AYERS,  has  Ix'en  appointed 
*  Boston  correspondent  for  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  succeed  F.  E.  William¬ 
son,  resigned.  Mr.  .Ayers  first  joined 
the  A.  P.  in  1920  at  the  New  York 
office,  later  becoming  the  night  editor. 
Since  1922  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Don  Q.  Riddle,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  at  New  York  and  abroad, 
more  recently  in  charge  of  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity  department  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  Country  Club  Estates,  Hous¬ 
ton,  as  advertising  manager. 

Clyde  Knox  has  resigned  as  head 
of  the  -Associated  Press  Bureau  in 
Toledo  to  read  copy  on  the  Toledo  Blade 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

E.  PHILIPS  is  starting  a  new 

•  weekly  at  Live  Oak,  Cal.,  called  the 
Reporter. 

The  Cleo  l^prings  (Okla.)  Revieiv,  has 
started  publication,  with  .A1  Mathis  editor 
and  publisher. 

J.  E.  Davies,  has  started  the  publication 
of  the  Tribune,  a  weekly,  at  Walport, 
Ore. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

TA.AXVILLE  (111.)  .Advertising  Club 
opened  its  fall  season  with  George 
K.  Logan,  newly  elected  president,  in 
charge  of  the  meeting.  Miss  Phyllis  E. 
Taylor,  Chicago,  production  manager  for 
the  Standard  Corporation,  was  speaker  at 
the  first  luncheon  meeting.  Three  such 
meetings  will  be  held  each  month,  with 
the  monthly  sessions  the  first  Monday 
night  of  each  month. 

More  than  300  members  of  Crosscup- 
PisiioN  Post,  .American  Legion,  com¬ 
posed  of  Boston  advertising  men,  held 
their  annual  outing  at  Swampscott  Sept. 
11.  Besides  field  sports  and  a  golf  tour¬ 
nament,  a  dinner  followed  by  a  ball  com¬ 
prised  the  entertainment. 

Third  annual  convention  of  the  Win¬ 
dow  Display  Advertising  .Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Oct.  5  to  7  inclusive. 

Davenport  (la.)  Advertisers’  Club 
has  announced  a  church  emphasis  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  will  be  financed 
by  a  $5,000  budget  and  conducted  along 
lines  adopted  last  year.  The  Rev.  B.  F. 
Martin,  member  of  the  club,  announced 
the  project  this  week  and  will  again  be 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

A  pictorial  history  of  Tulsa  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  special  sou¬ 
venir  program  for  the  Seventh  District 
.Advertising  Qubs  of  the  International 
■Advertising  .Association  convention  to 
be  held  in  Tulsa  Oct.  10-12.  Clubs  from 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas.  Louisiana 
and  Texas  comprise  the  district. 

Meetings  of  the  Westchester  County 
W’eeklies,  Associated,  will  be  resumed 
on  Monday,  Sept.  20,  at  White  Swan 
Inn,  White  Plains,  X.  Y.  President 
Thomas  M.  Kcnnett,  of  the  Pelham  Sun. 
will  preside. 

Fall  convention  of  the  Utah  State 
Press  .\ssoci.\tion  will  be  held  at  the 
Western  Xewspaper  Union  building  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  8  and  9.  Prizes  for 
excellence  in  newspaper  production  will 
be  awarded  on  the  advice  of  a  special 
committee.  Four  business  meetings  will 
be  held. 

Mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Ozark 
Press  .Association  will  be  held  in 
Joplin,  Mo.,  the  second  week  in  March. 
The  annual  election  of  officers  will  be 
held  then.  F.  L.  Stufflebaum  is  presi-' 
dent. 

C.  H.  McNay,  editor  of  the  Butler 
(Mo.)  Republican  Press  and  president  of 
the  Central  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  the  mid-winter  meeting 


SCHOOLS 

T7R.AXK  O.  MARTIN',  formerly  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Trinity  University,  Waxa- 
hachie,  Tex.  Martin  has  worked  on  the 
Dallas  Nezi's  and  other  papers. 

The  Missouri  Student,  a  new  pub- 
lication  of  the  school  of  journalism. 
University  of  Missouri,  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  an  8-page  weekly, 
financed  by  the  board  of  curators  of  tlie 
university.  Each  student  receives  a  free 
copy.  Fred  May,  St.  Joseph,  is  editor, 
Fletcher  Hubbard,  Columbia,  son  of  J. 
S.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary.  Mis- 
souri  Press  Association,  associate  editor, 
with  Jean  Bradshaw,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  control  and  Franklin  Boyer,  St 
Joseph,  Sara  Ann  Wheeler,  Columbia, 
John  McCune,  Bowling  Green,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Mississippi,  members. 


The  schoolboy  who  wonders  why  he 
has  to  study  decimal  fractions  gets  his 
answer  when  figuring  baseball  percent¬ 
ages. — Indianapolis  Star. 


Advertising  accorded  a  Philadelphia 
woman  who  held  13  spades  in  a  bridge 
game  led  to  seven  offers  of  matrimony. 
They  probably  thought  they  could  get 
her  hand  in  marriage. — Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette. 


“Maniac,  refused  loan,  bombed  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bank.’’  Our  banker  will  please 
take  note. — Asheinlle  Times. 

Headline  writing  will  become  a  joy  in 
1928  if  .A1  and  Cal  are  the  opposing 
candidates. — John  R.  Wolf,  in  Miltiauiet 
Journal. 


Calling  it  a  “world  series’’  must  im¬ 
press  the  world  as  an  example  of  typical 
.American  modesty. — Baltimore  Sun. 

One  satisfied  advertiser  writes :  “I  had 
a  gas  stove  to  sell  and  sent  an  ad  to  the 
paper.  The  stove  was  sold  several  hours 
before  the  paper  was  printed.’’ — Ncte 
York  American. 


.A  Frenchman  is  attempting  to  prove 
that  -Adam  was  a  Frenchman.  Judging 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  fall,  he  might 
have  been  their  first  Premier. — Punch. 


And  sometimes  when  a  candidate  is 
fairly  itching  for  office  the  people  ac¬ 
commodatingly  scratch  him. — Savannah 
News. 


In  Denver  a  man  recently  claimed 
to  be  Napoleon,  but  a  clever  reporter 
quickly  proved  that  he  was  an  impositor. 
— Florence  (Ala.)  Herald.  . 


With  twenty  wives  with  him  in  his 
exile  .Abd-el-Krim  hardly  will  miss  the 
war  in  Morocco. — Cincinmti  Enquirer. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

T^ODGE  CITY  (Kan.)  DAILY 
^  GLOBE,  has  moved  into  a  new 
home. 

Edmonton  (.Alta.)  Journal  is  preparing 
for  the  erection  of  a  five-unit  Hoe 
balcony  type  press.  Three  units  were 
shipped  the  last  week  in  .August. 

ll'ashougal  (Wash.)  Record  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  typesetting  machine. 

Toledo  (Wash.)  Observer,  has  a  new 
linotype. 

Taylor  (Tex.)  Daily  Press,  which  soon 
will  move  into  a  new  home,  has  also 
purchased  new  printing  machinery. 

Recent  shipments  from  the  New  York 
plant  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  include  a 
standard-pattern  unit-type  sextuple  press 


The  Girl  in  the  Second  Cabin 

By  E.  J.  rath 


New  Serial  in  30  Daily 
Installments 


Sprightly  Romance 
By  the  Author  of 

‘THE  NERVOUS  WRECK” 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


4 '  Stops  in  64  Hours 


On  a  New  Intertype  ''Mixer” 


TJERE’S  another  letter  about  the  won- 
■^'derful  distributor  mechanism  on  the 
Intertype  "Mixer” — 


“For  the  eight  regular  eight-hour  night  shifts 
ending  this  morning  (July  20),  the  ‘Mixer’ 
distributor  stopped  but  four  times,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  once  in  sixteen  hours.  In  two  of  these 
stops  the  natural  friction  of  new  matrices 
simply  exceeded  the  belt  pull,  slipping  it  off, 
the  mats  dropping  prop>erly  after  replacing 
the  belt.  So  really  we  have  had  on/p  irvo 
matrices  in  eight  da^s  that  stopped  the  distributor, 
and  they  were  at  channel  entrances,  no  stops 
whatever  occurring  in  the  distributor  box 
itself  or  in  the  shifting  mechanism.” — 
Decatur  (Illinois)  Herald. 


The  Intertype 
“Mixer" 


Fewer  distributor  stops — time  saved — 
more  production!  All  due  to  a  typical 
Intertype  simplification  of  an  important 
mechanism.  In  another  mechanism — the 
escapement  on  the  three-magazine  Inter¬ 
type — 9 1 0  moving  parts  were  eliminated. 
More  time  saved  in  the  composing  room! 


There  are  more  than  thirty  profit-making  Intertype  features. 

Write  for  "Profit-Making  Intertype 
Features”  and  other  Intertype  litera¬ 
ture.  If  you  wish  to  see  our  near-by 
sales  representative,  please  so  state. 


Standardized 


I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  Ej 

TOATkr*  VitADtr  - — - - - 


TRADE  MARK 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  1440.A  Broadway,  at  40th  Street,  new  York 

CHICAGO  MEMPHIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO 

INTERTYPE  LIMITEIV-LONDON.  ENGLAND 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


‘No  Money;  No  Paper”  Policy  of  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer — Making 
Use  of  Students  as  They  Return  to  School — German  Paper 
Advertises  for  Circulation  in  English  Dailies 


boys  participated.  Victors  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  were  awarded  watches  and 
Jack  Dempsey  was  called  upon  to  make 
the  presentations.  The  champion  had 
been  amused  by  the  newsy  l)outs  which 
were  staged  on  the  grounds  where  he  is 
training  for  his  battle  with  Gene  Tunney 


.fiafth  prize&.ace  offered  foe-  the -best  let¬ 
ters  commenting  on  the  various  features. 


iilVTO  money;  no  paper’’  is  the  policy 
'  followed  by  the  IVashington  (Pa.) 
Observer,  which,  according  to  \V.  P.  Wil¬ 
son,  circulation  manager,  has  enabled  his 
paper  to  maintain  a  mail  circulation  of 
8,000  on  a  100  per  cent  cash  in  advance 
basis. 

“Two  weeks  before  a  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  the  subscriber  receives  a  circular 
calling  his  attention  to  his  expiration 
date,”  Mr.  Wilson  explained.  “If  his 
cash  and  order  to  continue  the  paper  are 
not  in  our  office  upon  the  day  of  expira¬ 
tion  his  paper  is  discontinued  and  the  name 
taken  from  the  mailing  galley.  No  sub¬ 
scriber  receives  more  than  two  papers 
after  his  paper  expires  and  very  often  it 
is  stopped  on  the  exact  date.  We  seldom 
receive  a  complaint  because  the  paper  was 
discontinued  but  we  do  get  many  letters 
commending  our  system  of  quitting  the 
paper  upon  its  expiration. 

“In  marking  the  mailing  lists  for  ex¬ 
pirations  no  attention  is  given  the  name, 
but  the  blue  pencil  falls  heavily  without 
fear  or  favor  on  the  date  that  is  no  longer 
alive.  These  ‘Expired’  subscribers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  forgotten  and  in  order  to 
get  them  back  into  the  cash  in  advance 
list  again  a  letter  reaches  them,  and  this 
followed  by  another  if  the  first  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  the  letters  fail  a  solicitor  will 
call  in  due  time  and  in  this  way  but  few 
are  lost. 

“A  newspaper,  to  demand  a  clean  cash 
in  advance  list,  must  be  well  balanced  for 
the  field  in  which  it  circulates.  It  must 
contain  the  world  news  as  well  as  cover 


the  German  language,  west  and  southwest 
of  Chicago.  It  pointed  out  that  the 
Westliche  Post  carries  full  Associated 
Press  news,  and  suggested  that  the  readers 
of  German  should  read  the  daily  news  in 
the  language  they  understand  best.  A 
coupon  requesting  free  sample  copies  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  German-language  newspaper  has 
ever  advertised  in  an  English  language 
newspaper  for  subscriptions.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  handled  by  Nelson  Ches- 
man  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  the  following 
papers  are  being  used: 

Nebraska:  Grattd  Island  Independent, 
Beatrice  Sun,  Columbus  Telegraph,  Fre¬ 
mont  Tribune.  Hastings  Tribune,  Lincoln 
State  Journal,  Kearney  Hub,  Nebraska 
City  Press,  Scott’s  Bluff  Star  Herald. 

Iowa:  Des  Moines  Register.  Council 
Bluffs  Non-Pareil. 


The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
oldest  intermountain  newspaper,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  subscription  contest  in  which 
12  automobiles  will  be  given  away,  rang¬ 
ing  from  Packards  to  Chevrolets,  inclu¬ 
sive.  Other  prizes  will  include  eight  ra¬ 
dio  sets  and  cash.  The  contest  began 
Sept.  7  and  closes  Nov.  20.  No  Salt  Lake 
City  new  simper  has  conducted  a  campaign 
of  this  kind  for  many  years. 


L.  A.  Morris,  circulation  manager,  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  has  just  in¬ 
stalled  Read-Wyl-U-Ryd  boxes  in  all 
street  cars  in  Chattanooga.  This  has 
increased  the  street  sales  about  20  per 
cent,  he  states. 

The  Times  is  also  using  travel  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policies  in  circulation  pro- 
moti(  m. 


The  Wallingford  Hill  Outlook,  a  small 
community  newspaper  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  has  community  writers  for 
as  well  as  readers  of  its  weekly 
edition.  Red  news  boxes  are  placed  in 
strategic  locations  and  the  public  is  urged 
to  deposit  news  tips  in  them.  The  boxes 
plainly  labelled  and  flashy  in  color  are 
placed  in  drug  stores,  women’s  shops, 
grocery  stores  and  other  places  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


TO  PROBE  CIRCULATION 

newspaper  circulation  clinic  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  form  part  of  the  program  of  the 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertisers  to  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  Nov.  8-9-10.  Publishers  will  be 
called  on  to  explain  methods  used  in 
gaining  readers,  and  to  tell  of  the  class 
of  readers  in  their  territoires.  In  previ¬ 
ous  conventions,  the  advertisers  have 
discussed  magazine  and  agricultural  paper 
circulatkms. 


‘LADDIE  BOY”  AT  SESQUI 


Three  hundred  newsboys  who  serve  the 
Atlantic  City  Daily  Press,  Sunday  Press 
and  Evening  Union,  got  a  thrill  the  other 
day  when  they  met  Jack  Dempsey,  world’s 
heavyweight  boxing  champion. 

The  occasion  was  a  boxing  tournament 
staged  under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  Lip- 
pincott,  circulation  manager  for  the 


Regular  futures  which  appear  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neies  are  being  promoted 
through  the  medium  of  a  novel  contest, 
“The  Parade  of  the  Features,”  in  which 
556  cash  prizes  totaling  $3,000  will  be 
awarded.  Twenty- four  important  fea¬ 
tures,  selected  as  fairly  representative  of 
all  the  features  appearing  in  the  News, 
are  being  taken  in  turn  from  their  usual 
positions  and  “paraded”  on  page  1.  Large 


The  statue  of  “Laddie  Boy”  the  late 
President  Harding’s  Airdale,  cast  from 
19,314  pennies  contributed  by  newsboys  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  novv  being  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion. 


OHIO  WEEKLY  NOW  DAILY 

The  Pomeroy  (O.)  Tribune,  formerly 
a  weekly,  began  publishing  as  a  daily 
with  an  Associated  Press  membership. 
Sept.  13.  Theodore  Ebersbach  is  pu^ 
lisher. 


its  local  field.” 


The  Rockford  (Ill)  Morning  Star  has 
hit  upon  a  good-will  builder  and  edi¬ 
torial  aid  in  the  form  of  a  Junior  Star 
Press  Club  consisting  of  high  school  boys 
interested  in  journalism  who  are  called 
upon  to  aid  the  Star  in  editorial  work, 
particularly  in  news  of  the  schools, , ath¬ 
letics  and  in  boys’  outside  activities.  By 
getting  a  certain  number  of  inches  of 
news  printed  in  a  specified  time  the  boys 
are  open  to  the  privileges  of  the  club 
which  include  a  long  motor  bus  trip 
through  several  states  each  year,  camping 
trips,  dramatic  activities,  singing  groups 
and  the  like.  The  club  has  also  proved 
a  good  source  for  future  full-time  editors. 

•Another  instance  of  good  school  student 
cultivation  is  shown  in  the  success  of  the 
Junior  Pantagraph,  established  three 
months  ago  for  readers  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph  between  the  ages 
of  6  to  14.  Interest  has  been  so  marked 
that  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
organization  of  a  new  “newspaper,”  the 
High  School  Pantagraph,  which  made 
its  initial  appearance  Sept.  13  for  readers 
of  14  to  18  years  of  age.  The  Junior 
Newspaper  has  enrolled  3,500  grade 
school  pupils  with  weekly  registration  in¬ 
creasing  until  75  tow'ns  and  cities  in  the 
Pantagraph  area  are  now'  included.  More 
than  l,O0O  youthful  readers  have  won 
their  club  emblem.  The  High  School 
Pantagraph  will  be  organized  along  the 
same  lines,  for  literary  and  artistic  en¬ 
deavor  of  Central  Illinois  high  school  pu¬ 
pils. 


The  Advertisers*  Weekly 


in  its  issue  of  September  4, 1926 


refers  to  “the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  ranks  of  distinctly 
class  evening  papers  the  Boston  Transcript  is  practically 
the  only  survivor  of  its  kind  among  the  large  cities  of  the 
countrv.  .  .  . 


“Nevertheless  the  Transcript  has  not  only  gone  on  in  its 
unique  career  but  has  steadily  increased  in  prominence  and 
prosperity,  a  monument  to  the  influence  of  Boston’s  dis¬ 
criminating  public  as  well  as  to  the  high  intelligence  of  the 
paper's  management.” 


Bearing  out  this  statement  the  Transcript* s  gain  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1926  was: 


142,357  lines  of  Local  Advertising 
246,350  lines  of  National  Advertising 


A  Quality  Article  Endures 


The  Westliche  Post,  a  German  language 
daily  newspaper  in  St.  Louis,  is  now  using 
2()0-agate  line  copy  in  English  language 
daily  newspapers  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
as  a  circulation  builder  and  with  excellent 
results.  The  purpose  of  the  campaign  of 
five  insertions  is  to  solicit  the  subscriptions 
of  the  German-reading  public  of  those 
states  who  for  years  had  been  reading 
the  Omaha  Daily  Tribune,  which  recently 
was  converted  into  a  thrice-weekly  publi¬ 
cation. 

“Keep  on  Reading  a  German  Daily 
Newspaper,”  stated  the  advertisements, 
adding  that  the  Westliche  Post  is  the  only 
American  daily  and  Sunday  printed  in 


pputw  ®rini0mpt 


Established  1830 


Highest  Ratio  of  BUYERS  to  Readers 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 


San  Francisco 
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A  SIMPLE  MATTER 
OF  ARITHMETIC 


A  GOOD  PRODUCT 

plus  —  Sales  Effort 
plus  —  A  Rich  Market 
plus  —  Thorough  Coverage 
plus  —  Intelligent  Advertising 

Equals— INCREASED  BUSINESS  for  YOU! 


Mr.  Manufacturer: 

You  have  the  product  and  the  ability  to  make  the  sales  effort 


WEST  TEXAS  is  one  of  the  richest  PRIMARY 
MARKETS  OF  THE  NATION 


THE  fORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  AND  RECORD-TELEGRAM 

offers  a  thorough  coverage  of  this  market  with  net  paid  circulation 

OVER  120,000  DAILY  OR  SUNDAY 

reaching  over  1,000  towns  throughout  West  Texas,  with  more  circula¬ 
tion  in  that  area  than  any  other  three  or  four  papers  combined. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  WEST  TEXAS  are  more  diversified  than 
you  will  find  in  any  other  territory.  The  MAJOR  industries  include 
cotton,  grain,  livestock,  feedstuffs,  wool,  oil,  etc.  The  production  of 
this  market  puts  approximately  A  BILLION  AND  A  HALF  DOL¬ 
LARS  INTO  CIRCULATION  E\CH  YEAR. 


Quoting 

Salesmanagement, 

July  10.  1926. 


FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Beat  wheat  and  oat  crops  in 
years  insure  good  late  summer 
business  in  Ft.  Worth  section. 
Elstimated  value  of  the  crops 
is  $60,000,000,  which  will  be 
in  circulation  by  August  1 . 
Building  permits  in  Ft.  Worth 
for  first  six  months  of  1926 
exceed  entire  year  of  1925. 
Oil  developments  described 
as  “feverish,”  due  to  opening 
of  new  fields,  demand  for 
gasoline  and  high  price  of 
crude  oil.  W.  E.  Connell, 
president  First  National  Bank, 
writes,  "Taking  it  all  around, 
I  have  not  seen  business  con¬ 
ditions  as  good  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  for  several  years  as  they 
are  at  this  time.”  Sales  man¬ 
agers  should  develop  this  ter¬ 
ritory  intensively  this  summer 
and  fall. 


SOLVE  THIS  PROBLEM  OF  ARITHMETIC  by  planning  your  advertising 
and  sales  campaigns  to  include  WEST  TEXAS  and  of  course,  the 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  J)tlttff)OTtl)Eecord-^ele$tdtn 

(EVENING)  (MORNING) 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

anil  Jfnrt  Mlurtti  iRprorii 

(SUNDAY) 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  South 

AMON  G.  CARTER  Charter  Member  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

President  and  Publisher  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  Vice-President  and  Adv.  Director 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Ralph  Starr  Butler  Named  Advertising  Manager  of  Postum  Cereal  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. — Frigidaire  Corporation  Formed — “Kid  Boots” 

Candy  on  Market 


librarians  to  meet  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked 

-  The  Advertising  Group,  of  which 

Movies  of  Public  Ledger  Library  lo  Frederick  A.  Mooney,  librarian  of  the 


Be  Shown  at  AUantic  City  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  is 

chairman,  also  has  arranged  a  program 
The  Special  Libraries  Association  will  of  interest. 


hold  its  eighteenth  annual  conference  at 
.Atlantic  City,  Oct.  4  to  7. 


The  conference  of  the  Special  Libra¬ 
ries  Association  is  being  held  jointly  with 


new 


was 


designed  and  the  punches  were 
cut  in  our  own  plant  hy  our  own 
type  designers  and  punch  cutters. 


Rm  IDU  CT-VUI.  OT'TI  L-I.  1  .  u  Tu  .  r  t.'  ■  T  M  illiam  Alcott,  librarian  of  the  American  Libraries  Association  which 

•\LPH  STARK  BLTLLK  has  been  The  account  of  herranti,  Inc.,  manu-  Globe  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  joint  conference  has  been  linked  with  the 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  lacturer  of  radio  transformers,  is  now  Group  has  arranged  an  unusually  inter-  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition.  ev 

the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  it  was  being  handled  by  Lyans  kip  &  Hackett,  esting  program,  one  of  the  main  fea-  hibit  at  the  Sesqui  shows  library  nrn^' 
announced  this  week.  He  will  join  the  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency.  tures  of  which  will  be  a  motion  picture  ress  and  its  influence  during  the  m-t' 

organization  Sept.  20,  making  his  head-  -  showing  the  library  of  the  Philadelphia  50  years  in  America. 

quarters  in  the  mam  office  of  t^  TOm-  -11,^  National  Tea  Company  reports  Public  Ledger,  in  action.  Efficiency  un-  Daniel  N.  Handy,  librarian  of  the  In. 
pany,  the  losturn  Building,  _oO  Park  ^34^641^427  in  the  eight  months  der  high  pressure  in  a.  new'spaper  library  surance  Library  Association,  Boston 

avenue.  New  \ork.  ended  .\ug.  31,  against  $30,033,464  during  will  be  demonstrated.  Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  Mass.,  is  president  of  Special  Libraries 

Mr.  Butler  has  served  as  yice-presi-  ja^ie  period  last  year.  librarian  of  the  Ledger,  will  be  present  to  .Association, 

dent  ot  the  .Association  of  National  .Ad- 
verlisers.  He  was  formerly  associated 

with  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  j  — - — - 

and  more  recently  was  advertising  man-  1 

ager  of  the  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company, 

Inc.,  New  York.  .At  one  time  he  was  j 

a  New  and  Distinctive  Typeface 

Brothers,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  the  j 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  the  ad-  , 

vertising  activities  are  being  combined  _  _  _ 

under  the  direction  of  the  advertising  Tl"  If”  T  ll  II 

xs !  H  ,i  J II  Jill  /(( ))W 

Coincident  with  this  new  arrangement.  j  -im— ^  V  v 

the  advertising  agency  of  Young  &  1  .a  ,  ■ 

Rubicam.  New  York  City,  will  assume  A  l\  /■  II  //\W 

xs*  I 

All  business  placed  prior  to  this  date  v  ^ 

by  the  Mitchell-Faust  .Advertising  Com-  | 
pany,  Chicago,  for  insertion  in  issues  j 

dated  not  later  than  March  31,  1927,  nr\H  *  H  ®  /P  11  P 

itig  should  be  made  to  the  Mitchell  ;  I  Ihis  beautiful  new  typeface  was 

Faust  .Advertising  Company.  '  » 

A  ,«»■  General ,  Motors  s„i»idfar,,  i  designed  aod  the  puuches  weFe 

Frigidaire  Corporation,  has  been  incor-  .  C?  JT 

porated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  I  a  ®  Tl  II 

cut  in  our  owe  plaet  by  oer  owe 

Light  Company.  This  subsidiary  has  I  H  ®  n 

Xe'raToffri  ST«rie  i'«hfp'am  j  tjpe  desigueFS  uud  puuch  cutters. 

business  of  the  Delco-Light  Company.  »  JI-  O  JIT 

Permanent  officers  and  directors  of 
Frigidaire  Corporation  will  be  praptically 

comX  Amon^  the  strikinj^  features  of 

Biechler,  president  and  general  manager,  jm. 

with  headquarters  at  Davton.  I  H  P  Till  ® 

re;;“°if,<i„x''»^‘  i  Gameo  are  the  followings 

prospects  for  the  future  of  this  business, 
makes  separation  of  the  two  enterprises 

desirable,”  said  A.  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  presi-  1  Ta  4.  j  1  4  ,  <• 

dent  of  General  Motors.  1.  Its  Strength  and  charactcr  as  a  quality  typeface. 

The  Delco-Light  Company  will  con-  ' 

tinue  to  manufacture  and  sell  electric  Ta  i  1  •  *4^  ^A•  r  *1  •  * 

farm  light  and  power  plants  and  water  ^  ItS  UnUSUai  lUminOSlty  TCSUlting  frOlTl  Striking 

pressure  systems.  I  aa*  •iAri4ii  . 

Frigidaire  and  Delco-Light  manufac-  COntraStS  in  Weight  Ot  TClatcd  elements, 

turing  operations  are  to  be  completely 

separated  under  the  plan  announced.  '5Ta*a*a1  t 

Delco-Light  will  be  provided  with  new  o.  It  isj^uictly  ncw.  In  gcncral  outline  it  IS  Dascd 

factory  space,  leaving  Frigidaire  the  j*/'i4  j  ai  • 

present  plants  with  53  acres  of  floor  on  Eudlow  Gaslon,  modihcd  to  mcct  thc  reQuirC"  I 

space  in  use  and  under  construction.  Ari-JJiAA  /•a1*4  ' 

When  new  buildings  are  completed  Frig-  mCntS  Ot  a  Shadcd  ICttcr  Ot  thlS  typC.  ItS  Gaslon 

idaire  will  have  a  capacity  of  50.(KX)  ’n  aaI  •a1»4  41 

electric  refrigerators  a  month.  j  intlUCnCC  tOgCthcr  With  itS  Othcr  Striking  fcatUrCS 

Newspaper  seii^iiXwiii  be  reiea,«i  I  Combine  in  giving  to  Ludlow  Cameo  its  attractive-  i 

I  ness,  distinctiveness  and  Strength.  ,  i 

agency,  for  “Kid  Boots,”  a  new'  candy  I 

bar  manufactured  by  Minter  Brothers.  |  _ 

The  name  of  the  F.  Alayer  Boot  &  -w-  -jt  -fg  »  ■■  «  ^ 

I  Liiidllow  Typo^Fsipli  do® 

The  change  of  name  does  not  affect  j  V  JlT  11^ 

the  company  in  any  other  way  whatso-  |  l.  a  /^-t  •  • 

ever.  It  will  remain  under  the  same  !  v>lybOUrn  AV6nU6,  GhlCUgO,  lllinOlS 

management  and  conduct  its  affairs  in  | 
the  same  manner  as  heretofore.  Olson  j 

and  Enzinger,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee,  will  San  Francisco:  Hearst  Building,  5  Third  Street  New  York:  World  Building,  63  Park  Row 

continue  to  handle  the  advertising.  |  Atlanta:  Palmer  Building.  41  Marietta  Street  Boston:  Cummings  Building,  261  Franklin  Street 

Newspapers  in  eastern  cities  are  being  ] 

used  by  the  Flako  Products  Corporation  j _ * _ _ _  I 

of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  _  ~~~ 

of  Flako  pie  crust  and  jiffy  gems.  The 

account  is  handled  by  Edwards,  Ew'ing  This  Advertisement  was  set  in  the  following  Ludlow  typefaces:  24  and  36  point 

&  Jones.  New  York.  (Lameo,  6  and  1 4  point  Caslon  Light  with  Elrod  rule  borders. 


1.  Its  strength  and  character  as  a  quality  typeface. 

2.  Its  unusual  luminosity  resulting  from  striking 
contrasts  in  weight  of  related  elements. 

3.  It  is  strictly  new.  In  general  outline  it  is  based 
on  Ludlow  Caslon,  modified  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  shaded  letter  of  this  type.  Its  Caslon 
influence  together  with  its  other  striking  features 
combine  in  giving  to  Ludlow  Cameo  its  attractive¬ 
ness,  distinctiveness  and  strength. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co* 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


San  Francisco:  Hearst  Building,  5  Third  Street 
Atlanta:  Palmer  Building.  41  Marietta  Street 


New  York:  World  Building,  63  Park  Row 
Boston:  Cummings  Building,  261  Franklin  Street 


This  Advertisement  was  set  in  the  following  Ludlow  typefaces:  24  and  36  point 
Oameo,  6  and  14  point  Caslon  Light  with  Elrod  rule  borders. 
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NEW  YORK 

NC.&london 


All  The  News  That 


1851 — 1926 


7 HE  New  York  Times  is  celebrating 
its  Seventy^Fifth  Anniversary, 
seventy-'five  years  of  achievement  that 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  dominant 
newspapers  of  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  newspaper  of  such 
eminence  should  demand  the  best  of 
machinery  for  the  production  of  its 
daily  output  and  in  The  Times  press¬ 
room  there  are  sixty  Hoe  i6-Page  Press 
Units,  the  majority  of  them  of  Super¬ 
speed  design. 

The  Sunday  Rotogravure  Supplement 
of  The  Times  is  renowned  the  world 
over  for  its  excellence  as  a  work  of  in¬ 
taglio  printing  as  well  as  for  its  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  newspaper  supplement.  This 
supplement  is  produced  on  twelve  Hoe 
Intaglio  Presses. 


The  new  home  of  The  New  York  Times 
which  has  in  the  pressroom  60  Hoe  16- 
Page  Press  Units,  the  majority  of  them 
superspeed. 


Hoe  machines  are  printing  today  the  great  majority  of  the  prominent 
daily  newspapers  and  magazines  throughout  the  world 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


DUNELLEN 


LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


S6 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


A.A.A.A.  to  Fete  Publishers  Attending  Chicago  Conventions  in  Oc¬ 
tober — Seemeyer  Made  Production  Manager  of  Fred  M.  Ran¬ 
dall  Company — Kiernan  Adds  to  Radio  Department 


TNVITATIONS  will  be  issued  shortly 
from  offices  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  inviting 
publisher  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  to  attend  a  luncheon  to 
be  given  in  Chicago,  Oct.  21.  Henry  D. 
Sulcer,  president  of  the  Vanderhoof 
Company,  Chicago,  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon,  and  Roy  Durstine,  of  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  and  as¬ 
sociation  president,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers. 


J.  V.  LaCacrra,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  as  space  buyer.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  with  the  Charles 
F.  VV.  Nichols  Company. 


Miss  Josephine  Newton,  recently  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Brandeis  Stores,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  the  Stanley  H. 
Jack  Company,  Inc.,  Omaha  advertising 
agency. 


Theodore  Seemeyer,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  production  manager  of 
the  Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  New 
York. 


John  K.  Rich,  formerly  connected  with 
Blackett  &  Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  recently  join^  Joseph 
Richards  Company,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rich  at  one 
time  was  advertising  manager  of  Wilson 
Brothers,  Chicago,  haberdashery  manu¬ 
facturer. 


The  Kenyon  Company,  Boston  agency, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Kenneth 
Nixon  as  account  executive.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  for  several  years  engaged  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  for  the  Hearst  organization. 


Harold  Cabot,  formerly  production 
manager  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illumi¬ 
nating  Company,  Boston,  has  joined  the 
Smith  Endicott  Company,  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


Hugh  M.  Smith  has  been  named  head 
of  the  radio  department  of  Frank  Kier¬ 
nan  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith 
during  tns  17  years  in  advertising  and 
merclundising  has  specialized  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  radio  held. 

Hejias  directed  the  advertbing  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  Weston  Instant-Change 
Radio  Plug,  manufactured  by  the  Weston 
Electrical  Instrument  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  for  “Amperite,”^  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Radiall  Company  of 
New  York.  _ 


Louis  Louchard,  formerly  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Giodbold  Advertising 
Agency,  Dallas,  has  returned  to  that  city 
as  advertising  manager  of  E.  M.  Kahn 
&  Co.,  after  five  years  spent  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Francis  W.  Orchard,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  western  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  has  joined  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  the  Gardner  Advertbing  Company. 


J.  R.  MdKinney  has  joined  the  Mc- 
Lain-Simpers  Organization,  Philadelphia, 
as  art  director.  He  was  formerly  with 
Van  Name  &  Hills,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Francis  Odone  has  been  named  copy 
chief  of  Bissell  &  Land,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
advertising  agency. 


Frank  P.-  Gibbs  of  the  Britt-Schiele 
Advertising  Company  spoke  on  “Romance 
in  Business,"  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Junior  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  on 
Sept.  14. 


Miss  Liberty  Cahrman,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  New  York,  has  joined  the  Hicks 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER 
SALES  IN  BRITAIN 

WestminUter  Gazette  Company  Buys 
Brantford  Group— Allied  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Adds  to  Holdings 


Control  of  the  Bradford  and  District 
Newspaper  Company,  proprietors  of  the 
Yorkshire  (England)  Observer,  the 
Bradford  Daily  Telegraph,  etc.,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Westminster  Press,  Lon¬ 
don,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Starmer  is 
managing  director,  and  which  owns  the 
iPestminster  Gazette  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

The  controlling  shares  of  the  company 
were  transferred  at  a  board  meeting  on 
Sept.  2,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  will 
be  little  change  in  the  personnel  or  policy 
of  the  papers. 

Allied  Newspapers  Limited,  which  al¬ 
ready  own  newspapers  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and  Glasgow  have  now  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  North-Eastern  Daily 
Gazette  and  its  associated  journals  at 
Middlesbrough. 

Sir  William  Berry  and  his  co-directors 
on  Allied  (Northern)  Newspapers,  Lim¬ 
ited,  have  paid  £479,705,  of  which  £279,705 
is  in  cash  and  the  balance  of  £200,000  in 
first  mortgage  debentures.  There  will 
probably  be  a  public  issue  of  preference 
shares. 


Georg*  Batten  Coanpenv,  Inc.,  383  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  of  the 
Sanka  Coffee  Corporation,  New  York. 

Buchanan-Thomas  Ad<reniski|r  Cfuiy,  418 
South  19th  street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Handiing 


a<xount  for  the  McGraw  Machine  Company, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  manufacturers  “Lincoln”  fold¬ 
ing  camp  furniture. 

Prank  M.  Comrie  Company,  2104  Straus 
Building,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  for 
the  Tutbill  Spring  Company,  Chicago,  manu 
facturer  of  springs. 

ChurchiH-Hall,  Inc.,  SO  Union  Square,  New 
York.  Placing  account  of  Wm.  E.  Wright  & 
Sons  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  bias  fold  tape. 

Pvai^  Kip  A  Hackett,  Inc.,  247  Park  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York."  Will  place  account  for  Fer¬ 
ranti,  Inc.,  New  York,  makers  of  radio  trans¬ 
formers. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Has  secured  accounts  of 
Coudurier,  Fructus  &  Descher,  silk  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Paris,  Lyons  and  New  York,  and  Levi 
&  Seligman,  Inc.,  knitted  silk  manufacturers. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  531  Boylstoh 
street,  Boston.  Placing  account  of  the  Sted- 
man  Products  Company,  South  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  manufacturers  Stedman  Natur- 
ized  Flooring. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Loga^  Inc.,  1151  So. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Placing  account  of  J. 
E.  Hlspey  Company,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  manufac¬ 
turers  “Espey’s  Fragrant”  cream. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of 
Robt.  A.  Johnston  Company,  Milwaukee,  manu¬ 
facturers  Johnston’s  chocolates. 

Mantemach  Company,  Inc.,  55  Allyn  street, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Placing  account  for  the  Toga- 
towel  Company,  Inc.,  Bethel,  Conn.,  manufac¬ 
turers  Toga  towels. 

Martin-Gesaaer,  Inc.,  Pere  Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  New  Orleans.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Dunbar-Dukate  Company,  New  Orleans,  pack¬ 
ers  of  original  Dunlbr  shrimp. 

Victor  H.  Morgan  Company,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Cleveland.  Placing  special  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Ohio  Power  Co.  and  the  Ohio  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Co. 

O’Connell-Ingalls  Advertisin|'  Agency,  100 
Boylston  street,  Boston.  Placing  account  for 
Bird  &  Son,  Inc.,  East  Walpole,  Massachusetts, 
manufacturers  floor  covering  and  roofing. 

Joseph  Rkdiards  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York,  Placing  account  for  the  Bumee 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of  Nedick’s  Orange 
Drink. 

Suedhoff-Ross  Company,  Inc.,  Shoaff  Build¬ 
ing,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Handling  account  for 
the  Ovelmo  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Manufac¬ 
turers  "Ov^nio,”  remedies. 


BRIGHTEN  THE  PAGE  WITH  GRAFLEX  PICTURES 


SH  X  4K  Graflex,  Series  C, 
with  Cooke  Anastigmat 
f.2.5.  Price  $260. 


Football  games  don  V  wait  for 
good  weather  and  now  press 
photographers  needn  *t. 

The  new  Graflex 

has  three  times  the  lens  speed  of  the 
fastest  previous  model.  Its  big 
Cooke  Anastigmat  /.2.5  can  pass 
enough  light  ior  action  pictures  on 
dull  days,  even  in  rain! 

Exciting  games  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  events  often  occur  in  bad 
weather.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
Graflex  can  get  clear,  bold  views  that 
might  add  distinction— possibly  cir¬ 
culation— to  your  paper. 

Give  your  camera  men  the  Graflex, 
Series  C,  and  watch  their  picture 
output  improve. 


Graflex  cameras  are  now  made  by 

THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ” 


Comic 


The  most  lovable  kid 
comic  page  ever  drawn 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


241  West  58th  Street 


New  York  City 
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Dfinpsey  made  a  pretty  speech  in  which 
he  asserted  gravely : 

“The  pen  is  certainly  mightier  than 
the  boxing  glove." 


CRIME  NEWS  FAILS  TO 
HOLD  CIRCULATION 


PRESS  GUSHES  WORDS  TO 
PROMOTE  BIG  FIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Speakers  at  interstate  Meeting  in  Cam¬ 
den  Cite  Cases  to  Prove  Con¬ 
tention — Hetrick  oi  Altoona 
New  Director 


PASTOR  OWNS  TWO  PAPERS 

Rev.  \V.  L.  Torbert,  pastor  of  the  M. 
K.  church.  Dexter.  Kan-,  and  a  veteran 
Kan.sas  newspaperman,  has  purchased  his 
second  newspaper,  the  Arcadia  Journal. 
A  year  ago  he  bought  the  Dexter  Tribune 
which  he  is  now  editing.  Paul  Torbert 
is  to  be  editor  of  the  Journal. 


aging  editor  of  the  Xeu'  York  Evening 
ll’orld,  that  he  will  use  two  complete 
pages  of  pictures  the  afternoon  after  the 
light.  With  a  standard  size  paper  going 
so  heavily  into  the  pictorial  side  ot  the 
battle,  imagination  runs  wild,  conjectur¬ 
ing  what  the  tabloids  will  do. 

Among  the  100  newspaper  men  who 
are  at  the  camps  doing  the  advance  work, 
stirring  up  public  interest  in  the  fight, 

in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned . . ,  . .  ^ . . . . 

are  such  well  known  sports  page  figures  Milwaukee  Advertising  Oub’s  annual 
as  Joe  Williams,  XEA  Service,  Inc.;  handicap  tournament  recently.  The  club 
Robert  Edgren,  Ed  Van  Every  and  Vin-  held  its  first  fall  meeting  Sept.  9,  at  the 
cent  Treanor,  New  York  Evening  Milwaukee  Athletic  Club.  A.  M.  Candee, 
World;  Joe  Gordan  and  Sam  Hall,  New  of  the  National  Enameling  and  Stamp- 
Vork  American;  Sid  Mercer  and  Frank  ing  Company,  was  the  speaker. 

O’Neil,  A’crc  York  Journal;  Harry  New-  - 

man  and  Marshall  Hunt,  Nero  York  The  more  time  we  give  to  the  question 
Daily  News;  Murray  Lewin,  New  York  of  debt  settlement,  the  more  we  lose  in- 
Mirror;  “Scoop”  Gleason,  San  Francisco  terest  in  Europe. — Savannah  News. 
Call;  Charlie  Uunkley,  Chicago  office  of 
the  .Associated  Press ;  Mark  Kelly,  Los 
.Angeles  Examiner;  Harry  Cross,  Netv 
York  Herald  Tribune;  James  Dawson, 

.Vczc’  York  Times;  Jack  Kofoed,  Netv 
York  Evening  Post;  Wilbur  Wood,  Nciv 
York  Sun;  Sam  Taub,  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram;  Frank  Mencke,  King  Features 
Syndicate ;  Gordon  MacKay,  Philadel- 


Sensational  play  of  murder  stories  and  in  advance  basis  is  to  publish  an  inter¬ 
crime  news  in  general  creates  only  tern-  esting  and  attractive  newspaper  so  that 
porary  circulation,  speakers  declared  first  of  all  the  subscribers  will  not  want 
addressing  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Inter-  to  do  without  it.  Next,  simply  announce 
state  Circulation  Managers  .Association  that  all  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in 
held  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14.  advance  by  using  a  series  of  letters,  and 

Forty-five  circulators  attending  elected  then  cut  off  all  those  in  arrears,  follow- 
F.  M.  Hetrick,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  ing  them  later  by  personal  solicitation, 
association  director  to  fill  the  unexpired  Others  who  spoke  on  the  subject  were 
term  of  the  late  A.  C.  Finley,  Atlantic  F.  .A.  Dittus,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  J. 

City  I’ress,  and  selected  Williamsport,  H.  Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Pa.,  for  the  10th  annual  convention  to  be  News  Journal  and  W.  D.  Miller,  Wash- 
held  in  March  next  year.  ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

P.  Rutherford,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Immediately  following  the  noon  lunch- 
Every  Evening,  and  association  presi-  eon,  Hon.  John  B.  Kates,  a  member  of 
dent,  presided.  J.  H.  Kuntz,  Lancaster  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  commission, 

(Pa.)  Intelligencer-N ews  Journal,  is  arldressed  the  members  on  the  present 
secretary.  day  tendency  of  newspapers  to  play  up 

C.  L.  Stretch,  of  the  Philadclfhia  crime  and  sordid  stories  day  after  day. 

Bulletin,  stated  that  sales  invariably  in-  The  first  topic  of  the  afternoon  session 
crease  during  sensational  murder  trials,  was  presented  by  B.  C.  Still,  Baltimore 
even  though  no  special  effort  is  made  by  (Md.)  Sun  on  “How  Can  a  Road  Man 
the  paper  to  play  up  the  trials.  He  cited  Be  Trained  to  Represent  the  Policy  of 
the  Marshall  murder  case  in  Philadel-  the  Paper,  .Avoiding  Extravagances 
phia.  The  day  Marshall  confessed  to  the  Both  in  Statements  and  Expenditures?” 
murder  the  Bulletin  sold  about  56,000  Mr.  Still  stated  that  on  his  paper  a  new 
extra  copies,  he  said.  Within  three  days,  road  man  is  given  at  least  five  weeks’ 
however,  this  additional  sale  had  dropped  training  before  he  is  assigned  to  his  ter- 
to  but  16,000  copies.  Other  interesting  ritory.  E.\pense  accounts  are  checked 
cases,  he  said,  sold  many  extras,  but  the  carefullj%  and  false  statements  as  to  the 
circulation  was  not  permanent  by  any  policy  of  the  newspaper  jeopardizes  the 
means.  This  subject  was  also  discussed  position  of  the  road  man. 
by  Mr.  Hetrick,  W.  M.  Shipman,  Pas-  “Delivery  of  Newspapers  to  Individual 

saic  (N.  J.)  JJerald;  W.  D.  Miller,  Customers  by  .Automobile,”  presented  by_  .. 

lYashington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  Howard  W.  D.  Miller,  Washington  Post,  brought^  amount  of  entertaining  for 
Lee,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Jnquirer.  forth  much  discussion  from  those  present.'v 

Two  New  Jersey  newsdealers  gave  Any  such  delivery  is  very  expensive,.;': 

talks  on  “What  Will  Induce  Carriers  whether  on  rural  routes  or  in  cities,  it 
and  Dealers  to  Employ  Efforts  to  Build  was  stated.  Factors  entering  into  any 
Circulation  with  out  waiting  for  the  decision  on  such  delivery  are  such  as 
Office  to  Hand  them  the  Business?”  The  the  type  of  people  residing  in  that  terri-  ' 

newsdealers  were  K.  F.  (Thannon,  Audu-  tory,  condition  of  the  roads,  volume  of 

bon,  N.  J.,  and  J.  J.  Carr,  Beverly,  advertising  carried,  weather  conditions, 


Do  the  Fall  months  just 
ahead  promise  big  rev¬ 
enue  for  your  classified 
medium  ?  They  do 
for  our  many 
clients! 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  Inc. 


International  Claialfled  AdTtrtiiinc 
Counaellon 


Packard  Building  Philadelpkia 


TN  aome  cities,  the  ‘‘leading’’ 
newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  evening  newspapers 
combined — and  35,000  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


The  Normal  Season  in  Miami 


23% 

MORE  CIRCULATION 

Herald  July  circulation  figures  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  for  1925  show  a  net  increase 
of  23% — substantiating  the  contin¬ 
ued  phenomenal  growth  of  Miami 
and  its  market  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions — at  a  time  when  nearly 
every  reader  is  a  bona  fide  resident 

No  other  market  in  America  is  in 
as  healthy  a  state  as  the  Miami 
market.  No  other  market  offers 
greater  possibilities  to  the  national 
advertiser. 

iHf  am!  Herald 

"Floridats  Most  Important  Nmspaptr" 
Frank  B.  Bhutti,  PnbUsher. 


A  Scripps-Howard  Nempaper 
Member  of  the  A.  B.  0. 


Do  you  know  what  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  are 
made  in  your  Com¬ 
posing  Room? 

We  suRRest  you  ro  there  and  take 
fifty  orijjinal  pn)ofs.  Count  up  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  and  the  number  of  errors. 
CfCt  the  percentage  of  ern»rs  to  lines. 

It  takes  twice  as  lonjr  to  correct  an 
error  as  it  does  to  make  it,  so  multiply 
this  YiercentaRC  by  three. 

Take  this  resultant  percentage  and 
aptdy  it  to  your  total  Conifx^sing  Room 
payroll  for  the  year,  .^ee  how  much 
money  errors  are  costing  you. 

Jf  hen  you  find  out  nhnt  they  cost 
you  write  and  tell  us  the  amount. 
W  e  will  show  you  a  source  of 
profit  you  have  never  heard  of. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 

33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


LosAnflfelcs 
EvErvirve  Herald 
comlstcntly  car¬ 
ries  more  i»ald' * 
advertising  than 
anydWy  news¬ 
paper  in  the  west 

Representatives 

Ktw  Vtrt  CkItM* 

Herb.  W.  Moloner  John  H.  UAm 
•04  TIbm  TCiOg.  910  Hearst  Bids. 


The  most  potent 
sales  force  in 
the  Albany 


A  TaU  of  1 

EUGEM] 


San  Franeista 
A  J  Norris  Hill 
no  Hearst  Bids. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


New  York  Dailies  Protect  Readers  from  Fraudulent  Advertising — 
William  Metz  Made  Classified  Manager  of  New  York  Evening 
Graphic — “Join  Classified  Group,”  Says  Williams 


WfLLIAM  METZ,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York 
Evening 
Graphic,  effec¬ 
tive,  Sept.  18. 

On  Sept.  14  a 
dinner  was  given 
to  him  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Xew 
York  American 
staff,  headed  by 
VV.  E.  Kernahan, 
manager  of  dis¬ 
play  classified 
advertising,  at 
the  Advertising 
Club  of  Xew 
York. 

Mr.  Metz  has 
completed  31  years  of  continuous  service 
in  the  classified  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  Fifteen  of  the  “old  timers’’  on  the 
American  gave  Metz  the  surprise  dinner 
and  a  gold  watch  to  signify  their  esteem 
and  friendship  over  a  period  of  years  as 
well  as  their  good  wishes  for  him  in  his 
new  venture. 

On  the  American  Mr.  Metz  devoted 
many  years  to  building  up  the  resort  and 
travel  classifications. 


Classified  advertising  managers  of  New 
York  newspapers  work  fast  in  cleaning 
their  columns  of  fraudulent  advertising. 

Quick  work  was  made  of  an  attempt  to 
victimize  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
advertiser  last  week  when  detectives  ar¬ 
rested  Harry  Comi,  of  Union  City,  N.  J., 
on  a  charge  of  attempted  grand  larceny. 
The  arrest  grew  out  of  a  reply  to  a  want 
ad  inserted  in  the  Herald  Tribune  by 
Robert  Parsons,  a  gardener,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

When  Comi  came  to  Parsons’  home 
with  an  offer  to  get  him  a  position  as 
gardener  in  a  Mount  Kisco  home  if  he 
would  turn  over  $1,000  to  him.  Parsons 
grew  suspicious  and  notified  L.  L.  Hea¬ 
ton,  manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
classified  advertising  department. 

Mr.  Heaton  informed  the  police  and 
two  detectives  were  assigned  to  go  witli 
Parsons  to  his  rendezvous  w'ith  Comi. 
Comi  was  arrested  and  found  to  have  a 
police  record. 

Magistrate  George  \V.  Simpson  this 
week  praised  the  .Vra'  York  ll’orld  for 
its  systematic  efforts  to  present  fakers 
and  swindlers  from  using  its  columns.  In 
holding  an  alleged  want-ad  faker  for  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  Magistrate  said : 

“The  Wo^d,  a  paper  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  this  community,  was  founded  by 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  whose  policy 
of  fair  play  to  all  still  is  being  carried 
out.  This  newspaper  has  established  a 
Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play  to 
protect  its  readers  and  others.  The  case 
before  us  is  a  splendid  example  of  its 
good  faith  and  its  effort  to  protect  the 
public  .in  a  fair  and  unbiased  manner.  1 
want  to  assure  The  World  of  my  co¬ 
operation  in  its  endeavors  to  keep  its 
columns  clear  of  fake  advertisers.” 

Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  requesting  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  manager,  to  suggest  first 
steps  for  cleaning  up  their  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  and  to  help  them  with 
ideas  for  building  up  their  classifications 
were  urged  by  him  to  join  the  .Associa- 
tmn  of  Newspaper  Classified  Managers 
Association. 

“Many  of  your  worries  will  then  be 
eliminated  and  the  groundwork  started 
for  successful  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments.”  Williams  wrote  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  association  bulletin. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  classified 
are  old-timers  and  repeaters  and  rob 
Ibe  classified  columns  of  some  of  their  in- 
terest,  a  Northwest  paper  has  made  a 


column  for  newcomers  among  the  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  Fresh  interest  is  therefore 
created  in  the  classified  ads  under  the 
heading  “New  To-day.” 


The  Thursday  Island  (Australia)  Daily 
Pilot,  printed  on  6x12  brown  paper  is 
said  to  be  the  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
world. 


JURY  RAPS  NEWSPAPERS 


Baltimore  Body  Would  Have  Them 
Barred  From  Prisons 

Newspapers  in  the  hands  of  prison  con¬ 
victs  are  just  so  many  "textbooks  of 
crime,”  and  penal  institutions  that  permit 
them  to  circulate  among  prisoners  are 
providing  the  equipment  for  potential 
"criminal  laboratories,”  according  to  a 
report  made  Sept.  10,  by  the  penitentiary 
committee  of  the  May  term  grand  jury 
for  Baltimore. 

The  committeemen  held  that  the  effect 
on  prisoners  of  the  newspapers  and  their 
columns  of  crime  news  was  to  harden 
the  inveterate  law-breaker  and  teach  new 


tricks  to  the  novice  behind  the  bars. 

It  was  recommended  that  newspapers 
be  barred  from  the  Maryland  Peniten¬ 
tiary  "as  a  part  of  the  punishment" 
meted  out  to  violators  of  the  law.  The 
jury’s  report  is  viewed  humorously  by 
many  people. 

N.  Y.  GRAPHIC  ADDS  TO  STAFF 

J.  Bain  Thompson,  for  the  past  15  years 
with  the  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company, 
special  representatives,  and  Edwin  T. 
Burke,  formerly  with  the  Neiv  York 
Automotive  Daily  Ne^vs,  have  joined  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the  Nezv 
York  Ez'cning  Graphic.  George  T. 
Mainardy  has  been  named  to  represent  the 
staff  in  Philadelphia  and  the  South. 


Hit  the  street  earlier 


it  pays 


More  than 
18  million  papers 
a  day  reach  the 
street  quicker 
via  C-H  Conveyors 


Akron.  O..  Times-Press 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  Progressive 

Farmer 

Boston  Globe 
Boston  Transcript 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Danville,  III..  News 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Mail 
Kansas  City  Journal 
Kenosha  News 
London,  Eng.,  Daily  Mail 
Milwaukee  Journal  132.813 

Montreal  Gazette  31.798 

New  York  World  309.386 

Palm  Beach,  Florida,  Post  8,519 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  520,072 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  287,157 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  128,594 
Pittsburgh  Post  141,962 

St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat  226,579 
San  Francisco  Examiiter  172.293 
Sioux  City  Journal  8,054 

Sydney,  Australia,  Bulletin 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  1 14,767 
Tokio,  Japan,  Asahi 

And  hundreds  of  otners. 

Circulation  based  on  January,  1926, 
Standard  Rate  and  Data. 


A  total  of  more  than 
'18,000,000  papers  are 
handled  every  day  by 
C-H  Conveyors 


CUTL 


Preuroom  of  Knox* 
Sentinel  —  circii* 
lation  27*000 — sKou'ing 
Culler-Hammer  Convey¬ 
ors  ami  Press  Control. 


cN  ew  s  p 


Cutler>Hammer  Automatic  Control 
/or  nevitpaper  presaes,  job  presses  of 
every  description  and  for  all  motor- 
driven  equipment  of  the  printing 
plant,  speeds  production,  saves  time 
and  labor  and  soon  more  than  pays 
for  itsel/  in  increased  prodstetion. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  today. , 


You  can  do  it  with  C-H  Conveyors 

Not  hours,  or  minutes,  but  seconds  frequently 
make  the  difference  between  stale  news  and  a 
“scoop” — especially  where  the  story  is  “big”  and 
the  competition  keen. 

You  can  push  the  “dead  line”  ahead — yet  your 
papers  will  reach  the  street  earlier  via  C-H 
Conveyors.  Carrying  them  in  a  steady  stream, 
just  as  fast  as  the  presses  can  deliver,  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors  take  the  papers  up,  overhead,  around 
corners,  through  a  ceiling  or  a  wall  and  lay  them 
down  in  counted  piles,  just  where  you  want 
them — on  the  delivery  or  mailing  tables. 

C-H  Conveyors  eliminote  tKe  press*to-strget  **bottle  i 

neck*’  in  neutspaper  productiono  They  prettent  tvoste*  ! 

eliminate  lal:^  anil  SAVE  TIME.  Paft^s*  large 
ami  small*  from  London  to  Tokio,  are  using  them. 

Write  for  particulars  today. 

The  CUTLER-HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

Pioneer  Manu/acturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


HAMMER 

Corv'Veyors 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNAUSM 


Josephine  Van  de  Grift  Thrilled  by  Balloon  Race  Assignment - Kansas 

Newspaper  Made  by  Women — Miss  Neal  Elected 


to  Texas 


^HRILLS  from  a  balloon  ride  she 
.  once  had  linger  in  the  memory  of 
Josephine  Van  de  Grift,  columnist  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Akron  (O.)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 

“My  most  thrilling  assignment  took 


Josephine  Van  de  Grift 


place  in  Akron  when  I  went  on  a  bal¬ 
loon  race  with  Ward  Van  Orman  who 
this  year  won  the  international  race,” 
she  said.  “This  race  was  only  to  Young- 
town  but  I  dare  say  after  a  certain  height 
is  reached  details  make  very  little  differ¬ 
ence.  As  luck  would  have  it  we  came 
down  just  at  dusk  on  the  links  of  a 
country  club  where  they  were  just  serv¬ 
ing  dinner. 

“Another  interesting  assignment  once 
took  me  up  into  the  cranberry  bog  where 
Charles  Garland  had  retired  after  re¬ 
fusing  his  inheritance  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  I  spent  a  day  and  a  night  there, 
read  some  of  Garland’s  very  excellent 
poetry,  had  some  discussions  with  him 
about  the  fourth  dimension,  spent  the 
night  in  one-half  of  the  made-over 
chicken  coop,  made  a  couple  of  warm 
friends  whom  I  still  have,  and  got  the 
plot  for  a  story  as  yet  unwritten. 

“Then  I  went  down  to  Ormond  Beach, 
Florida,  to  interview  John  D.  Rockefeller 
on  how  rich  men  may  guard  the  wealth 
which  they  hand  on  to  their  sons.  I 
met  Mr.  Rockefeller  coming  home  from 
church  and  his  responses  to  my  queries 
were  that  it  was  a  nice  day  and  he  didn’t 
care  to  be  interviewed.  He  gave  me 
a  bright  new  dime  and  also  gave  one 
to  my  mother. 

“I  went  into  newspaper  work  because 
I  didn’t  seem  to  be  having  much  luck 
giving  music  lessons.  I  stayed  in  it 
through  the  indulgence  of  various  man¬ 
aging  editors.  The  first  three  years  or 
so  I  spent  with  the  Beacon  Journal  and 
then  I  went  to  New  York  to  l)e  with 
NEA  Service,  Inc.  I  spent  a  couple  of 
years  with  them  and  then  I  returned  to 
Akron  where  I  have  been  more  than 
happy. 

“My  ambitions  are  to  get  thin,  write 
stories  as  good  as  Katherine  Mansfield’s 
and  keep  my  small  daughter  as  happy  as 
possible.” 


The  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  is  almost 
a  woman-made  institution.  Women  vir¬ 
tually  run  the  paper,  occupying  most  of 
the  executive  and  important  positions  in 
the  citv  room  and  business  department. 
What  few  men  there  are  in  the  city  room 
take  orders  from  a  woman  city  editor. 


Senate 


Miss  Dorethea  Smith  is  the  editor. 
She  also  is  a  news  writer  of  ability. 
A  star  reporter  is  Miss  Nellie  Talking- 
ton,  who  covers  one  of  the  principal 
news  runs  and  also  the  main  business 
section  of  Salina. 

Miss  Mary  Jean  Bailey  handles  fea¬ 
tures  and  writes  the  stories  that  drift 
into  the  office  in  addition  to  assisting 
with  proof  during  the  rush. 

The  music  and  society  editor  is  Miss 
Marion  Steck.  Although  the  Salina 
Journal  is  a  Republican  paper.  Miss 
Steck  is  an  active  Dem('«.at  and  won  the 
party  nomination  for  Recorder  of  Deeds 
in  a  recent  primary  contest. 

In  .the  business  department  a  woman 
is  in  charge  of  the  city  carriers  and 
supervises  subscription  collections.  .-Kn- 
other  woman  is  in  charge  of  the  country 
mail,  handles  collections  and  checks  the 
mailing  list. 

Of  the  ten  linotype  operators,  four 
are  women.  During  the  last  few  years, 
two  women  advanced  to  the  position  of 
treasurer  of  the  company,  but  left  their 
positions  when  they  resigned  to  marry. 
A  man  now  handles  the  money  sack. 


Miss  Margie  Neal  of  Carthage,  Texas’ 
first  woman,  state  senator-elect,  is  one 
gf  the  few  of  her  sex  to  own  and  pub¬ 
lish  newspapers  in  Texas.  Miss  Neal’s 
paper  is  the  hast  Texas  Register. 


Miss  Mary  Louise  Page,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  vacation. 


The  Kansas  City  Journal  and  Post  has 
added  to  its  business  staff  as  manager 
of  merchandising  and  promotion.  Miss 
A.  J.  Lambkin  of  the  Ferry-Hanly  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Kansas  City. 


Twenty-four  applications  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Leaguel  of  .Advertising 
Women  for  the  Advertising  Memorial 
Scholarships  to  lie  awarded  to  two 
young  women  of  the  metropolitan  area 
probably  at  the  first  dinner  meeting  of 
the  season  a  week  from  Tuesday.  Thir¬ 
teen  of  the  applications  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  judges  for  consideration 
next  week.  Eleven  failed  to  qualify  in 
the  preliminary  examination. 

The  scholarships  provide  for  a  year’s 
course  in  advertising  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


COAST  SCRIPPS  GROUP 
BUYS  UTAH  PAPERS 

Provo  Daily  Herald  and  Springville 
Herald,  a  Weekly,  Added  to  String — 
New  Corporation  Organized 
to  Take  Control 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Provo,  Utah,  Sept.  IS.— W.  H.  Horni- 
brook,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Provo 
Evening  _  Herald,  afternoon  daily,  and 
the  Sf^ngville  Herald,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  Springville,  has  sold  both  news¬ 
papers  to  the  James  G.  Scripps  news¬ 
paper  interests,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  last  night  by  Mr. 
Hornibrook. 

The  Herald  Corporation  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  take  over  and  publish  the  two 
papers.^  Stockholders  will  include  Mrs. 
Josephine  S.  Scripps,  of  Miramar,  Cal., 
B.  H.  Canfield,  Los  .Angeles,  Leroy  San¬ 
ders,  Seattle,  J.  W.  Curtis,  Oakland,  H. 
B.  R.  Briggs,  Los  Angeles,  E.  C. 
Rodgers,  San  Luis  Obispo,  N.  Gunnar 
Rasmussen,  Provo,  and  other  local  per¬ 
sons. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  stated. 
Officers  of  the  Herald  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  change  of 
policy,  nor  of  management  except  that 
N.  Gunnar  Rasmussen  would  succeed  Mr. 
Hornibrook  as  editor  of  the  Evening. 
Herald.  it  • 


«A* 


A  Compacty  Unified  Market 
—of  Great  Wealth  and 
Diversified  Buying  Power 

No  national  advertiser  can  go  wrong  in  selecting  Indiana 
as  one  of  his  important  markets. 

Here  you  have  a  State  36,354  square  miles  in  area  inhabited 
bv  over  3,()00,()()0  people,  with  a  total  estimated  wealth  of 
over  $9,000.000,(M)0. 

Indiana  possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  of  location — 
lying  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  industrial  and  agricultural 
valley  in  the  world,  possessing  an  abundance  of  nature’s 
mineral  wealth  from  which  some  of  the  largest  industries  in 
the  world  send  forth  their  manufactured  products  all  over 
the  world. 

It  is  inhabited  by  a  class  of  people  who  are  highly  intelli¬ 
gent,  industrious,  who  live  exceptionally  well  and  spend  their 
money  freely. 

Indiana  is  truly  a  compact  unified  market  that  every  adver¬ 
tiser  will  find  it  worth  while  to  cultivate.  The  newspapers 
listed  below  can  give  you  valuable  information  on  it.  Write 
for  it.  there  is  no  obligation. 


.-7-* 

.  - ---• 

Rate  for  | 

Cuxulatioii 

SftiO  lines  | 

i“'  ••Columbus  Republican  . 

. (E> 

4,912 

.03  1 

i!jl  ttConnersville  News-Examiner 

. (E) 

4,681 

.025  1 

:l  J+Decatur  Democrat  . 

.......(E) 

3,215 

.025  1 

ijjj  ••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

. (M) 

35,247 

.08  1 

1  ••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. (S) 

28,468 

.08  Q 

Iji  ••Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel  . 

. (E) 

43,365 

.10  1 

r  ••Gary  Evening  Fost-Tribune  . 

. (E) 

15,514 

.06  y 

.j'l  ••Huntington  Press  . 

....(M&S) 

4,079 

.025  1 

|||!  tttndianapolis  News  . 

. (E> 

128,341 

.25  1 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. . 

(M)  7.878 

(E)  13..‘;83 

1  21,461 

.06  1 

il  ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,726 

.04  1 

|{||  ••Marion  Chronicle  . 

. (E) 

9,364 

.04  i 

Ill  tShelbwille  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,012 

.025  1 

j  ••South  Bend  News-Times..  } 

26,354 

.07 

|;|  ••South  Bend  News-Times  . . . 

. (S) 

24,500 

.07 

Iji,  ••South  Bend  Tribune..  (S)  21,431. ...  (E) 

22,254 

.06 

r|i!  ttTerre  Haute  Tribune  . 

....(E&S) 

23,442 

.06 

Il‘il  ••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 

b  tGovernment  Statement, 

b  tJGovernment  Statement, 

October  1, 

1925. 

1 

March  31,  1926. 

1 
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All  Advertising,  Like  All  Gaul 
Is  Divided  Into  Three  Parts^ 

1.  Market  Visualization 

2.  Getting  the  facts  to  make 

the  copy  fit  the  market 

3*  The  choice  of  media  that  most 
effectively  cover  the  market. 

In  All  National  Newspaper  Advertising 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER’S 


MARKET  GUIDE 

I 


renders  an  absolutely  essential  service  to  national  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  with  respect 
to  all  three  of  these  vital  functions  of  national  campaigning.  A  service  so  complete,  so  authentic, 
so  efficient,  that  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  sales  and  advertising  executives  and  agency  space¬ 
buying  controllers  have  written  to  us  that  they  cannot  think  of  a  single  respect  in  which  the 
Market  Guide  can  be  improved  upon.  “Let  it  alone — it  is  perfect”  is  the  burden  of  their  cry. 

In  a  word,  this  service  consists  of  massing  together 

from  50  to  500  facts  and  sets  of  figures  which  reveal  the  exact  trading  conditions  in  each  of  the 
1400  American  and  Canadian  cities  where  daily  newspapers  are  published — fresh,  first-hand,  thor¬ 
oughly  dependable,  laboriously  gathered  from  original  sources,  checked  and  digested  by  trained 
experts. 

The  choice  of  media  is  as  vital  to  a  campaign’s 
success  as  the  choice  of  markets 

Hence,  to  round  out  and  complete  its  service  to  national  advertisers.  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Market 
Guide  gives  the  publisher  of  each  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display,  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  market  survey  of  his  own  city,  the  story  of  his 
newspaper,  in  his  own  words. 

Wideawake  publishers  everywhere  are  eagerly  availing  themselves — by  mail  and  by  wire — of  this 
unequaled  opportunity  to  show  how  thoroughly  they  cover  their  markets. 

There  is  still  time  for  YOU,  Mr.  Publisher,  to  get  YOUR  story  into  the  1926  Market  Guide, 
which  will  appear  early  in  November,  and  the  forms  of  which  will  close  very  shortly.  If  you  have 
not  already  reserved  your  space,  attend  to  it  at  once.  Full  particulars,  at  no  obligations  to  you, 
will  be  gladly  furnished. 


A.  B.  c. 

Charter  Member 


Editor  dc  publisher 

*17™  Times  Building,  New  York 


A.  B.  P. 

Member 
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»UR  OVN  VORl£> 
^  or  LetTfeRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'T'HE  Amalgamated  Press  of  England, 
as  every  reader  of  this  department 
knows  is  something  quite  different  fnjm 
the  American  Associated  Press.  It  is  the 
organization  which  Alfred  Harmsworth, 
Lord  Xorthcliffe,  brought  forth  to  finance 
and  to  promote  his  numerous  periodicals, 
other  than  those  that  might  strictly  be 
called  newspapers.  It  began  with  his 
pioneer  periodical.  Answers  to  Corre¬ 
spondents,  and  now  includes  all  the  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprises  which  are  discussed  in 
“The  Romance  of  the  Amalgamated 
Press”  (London,  the  .Amalgamated  Press 
Ltd.),  compiled  by  George  Dilnot. 

Sir  George  A.  Sutton,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  .Amalgamated  Press, 
opens  the  volume  with  a  personal  tribute 
to  the  late  V'iscount  Xorthcliffe.  To  the 
latter  he  gives  credit  for  being  “the  first 
editor  and  proprietor  to  make  generous 
payment  to  editorial  assistants  and  con¬ 
tributors  not  merely  an  occasional  whim 
but  a  settled  policy.”  Such  generous, 
open-handed  treatment  of  associates,  from 
chief  leader-writer  down  to  office  boy, 
has,  according  to  Sir  Sutton,  “immensely 
benefited  all  workers  in  Journalism.” 

The  opening  chapter  develops  more  in 
detail  the  theme  given  in  the  foreword. 
In  speaking  of  what  has  already  appeared 
in  print  about  Xorthcliffe,  Mr.  Dilnot 
says : 

In  books,  in  maRazines  and  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles,  the  Amalgamated  Press  and  its  founder 
have  been  painted  many  limes.  The  colors  have 
been  splashed  freely,  but  invariably  in  the 
wrong  places  and  often  the  wrong  colors. 
Even  to  many  of  those  intimately  associated 
with  this  great  organization  in  its  later  stages 
the  full  details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  won 
its  way  to  swift  and  vast  success  are  not  fully 
realized. 

In  discussing  the  scope  and  influence  of 
the  hundred  or  more  publications  issued 
■by  the  Amalgamated  Press  this  comment 
is  made ; 

It  gains  it-  readers  almost  from  'the  cradle 
and  they  are  held  till  they  teach  the  grave. 
Consider  that  among  the  hundred  or  sc  publi¬ 
cations  that  are  issued  by  the  .Amalgamated 
Press  an  appeal  is  made  to  every  taste  and 
every  age.  Krcm  the  child  not  yet  able  to  read, 
but  able  to  appreciate  wholesome  fun  in  pictures, 
to  the  scholar  who  consults  the  educational  books 
issued  in  parts  by  the  firm,  there  is  no  age  or 
class  that  is  missed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book  is  that  telling  how  Answers 
was  founded  in  a  tiny  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  26,  Paternoster  Square,  on  June 
2,  1888.  This  chapter  shows  how  An¬ 
swers  has  been  the  comer  stone  for  the 
structure  of  the  .Amalgamated  Press. 
Northcliffe’s  nose  for  news  early  showed 
itself  in  his  management  of  Answers, 
as  the  following  quotation  will  show : 

One  day  a  young  free  lance — one  Max  Pem¬ 
berton — was  walking  in  Fleet  Street  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  friend.  Pemberton  answered 
the  inevitable  inquiry  with  a  shrug  of  _  his 
shoulders.  “Oh,  I’m  just  off  to  the  British 
Museum  to  dig  out  an  article  on  - His 


Detroit — 

Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
own  homes. 

C|)t  “:fret  ^rtss” 

"Starts  tha  day  in  Detroitf* 

with  4  ttabl*.  oniaflAtad, 

Ubantl  ponad  aironlatlea 
prodaetlTa  of  tnatat  adTtr- 
tisiiw  ratvms  at  laarw  aaat. 


friend  laughed.  “Is  that  it?  You  don’t  need 
t..  g.i  to  the  nniseum  for  articles.  Come  with 
me  .md  I'll  show  you  where  to  get  articles.” 

That  expressive  .Americanism,  “live  stuff,” 
lm<i  prohalily  not  then  reached  this  country. 
Hut  Max  Pemberton's  friend  knew  what  it  was, 
all  the  same.  He  explained  to  Pemberton  that 
the  great  mass  of  people  were  interested  in 
things  that  were  happening  about  them.  There 
was  romance  in  every  phase  of  life.  Why 
not  write  about  things  as  they  were,  not  as 
they  had  been? 

.\Ir.  Max  Pemberton’s  friend  was  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  and  indirectly  out  of  that  con¬ 
versation  was  born  “Mr.  Answers.”  For  some 
time  later,  when  Pemiterton  was  a  member  of 
the  staff,  he  was  told  by  the  editor  at  one 
of  the  weekly  conferences:  “There  are  hun- 
dreils  of  things  in  life  which  are  known,  yet 
not  known,  to  us.  I  should  say  if  a  smart  jour¬ 
nalist  would  give  himself  up  and  devote  his 
energies  to  expeditions  and  to  research,  he  might 
write  us  an  entertaining  series.”  The  first  arti¬ 
cle  was,  “A  Day  with  a  Hansom-Cab,”  in 
which  the  writer  actually  undertook  every  detail 
of  a  diiver’s  work.  Thereafter  he  was  chased 
over  London  by  detectives;  he  took  a  ride  on 
one  of  the  old  underground  engines;  he  spent 
a  night  in  a  haunted  house;  he  acted  as  a 
“super”  at  Drury  Lane;  he  slept  on  the  Em- 
l  ankment  at  night;  he  m.tde  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  of  life  and  wrote  of  its  queer  aspects. 

Religious  journalism  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful — financially  at  least — in  .America. 
But  in  England  Xorthcliffe  made  it  pay 
cash  dividends.  The  first  religious  group 
was  the  Sunday  Companion  which  for 
two  years  waged  an  up-hill  fight  before 
the  ledger  showed  the  balance  on  the 
right  side.  Once  the  Sunday  Companion 
was  no  longer  carried  in  red  ink  there 
followed  Sunday  Stories  and  then  the 
Stoiday  Circle  “which  was  quickly 
seized  upon  by  Christian  and  social 
workers  as  their  own  special  organ.”  Of 
the  religious  group  this  point  is  made: 

While  dealing^  with  these  definitely  religious 
weeklies  one  point  needs  particular  emphasis. 
They  enjoy  the  lowest  “returns**  of  any  class 
of  paper.  People  do  not  parade  their  religion  or 
their  more  serious  reading,  and  consequently 
papers  like  the  Sunday  Companion  are  not 
bought  casually,  bitt  are  ordered;  they  go  straight 
from  the  rews  agent  to  the  home,  without  any 
speculative  pau«e  on  bookstall  or  counter. 

What  surprises  one,  as  the  pages  of  this 
volume  are  turned,  is  the  large  number  of 
publications  designed  to  appeal  primarily 
to  children.  “There  are  now  13  of  these 


Still  Gaining  ! 

The  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  for 
THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  for  April  was 
124«6.^(^->the  highest  under  its  present 
management* 

The  net  paid  average  for  the  American  was 
57,503. 

You  need  these  papers  to  cover  Baltimore, 
they  reach  more  than  half  the  City. 

Sold  separately  or  in  combination* 

THE  BALTIHOREiNEWS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
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AU  under  direction  of: 

JAMES  C.  DATTON.  Pnblisber 
NEW  YORK  EVENING 
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annuals  issued  from  The  Fleetway  House. 
.All  have  wonderful  sales.”  Of  the 
children's  periodicals  possibly  the  best 
known  is  My  Magasine.  From  this 
Iieriodical  came  The  Children’s  News¬ 
paper,  the  first  issue  of  which  was  a 
record  in  newspaper  circulation.  It  is  no 
child’s  play  to  put  out  this  sheet.  Proof 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  following: 

On  the  of  the  Children’s  Newspaper  are 
some  of  the  best-known  writers  and  scientists 
of  the  day,  men  and  women  well  versed  in 
every  lore  and  traveled  in  all  lands.  It  picks 
up  its  news  in  every  corner  of  the  busy  world, 
in  the  homes  of  the  peijple,  in  laboratories,  and 
country  lanes  It  has  taken  its  place  literally 
as  a  great  educational  factor,  for  teachers  in 
almost' all  the  schools  are  using  it. 

“The  Romance  of  the  .Amalgamated 
Press”  tells  not  only  about  the  periodicals 
themselves,  but  also  how  they  are  edited 
and  produced.  It  describes  the  various 
publishing  plants,  the  paper  mills,  and 
the  forest  reserves  controlled  by  the 
Amalgamated  Press. 

The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  those  who  are  behind  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  and  with  prints  of  homes  and 
plants,  etc.  The  book  itself  shows  what 
can  be  produced  by  the  Amalgamated 
Press — beautifully  printed,  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  artistically  bound.  Facts  and 
figures  are  dramatized  so  that  even  the 
lay  reader  can  understand  the  immense 
amount  of  paper  and  ink  that  are  con¬ 
sumed  annually  by  the  various  periodicals 
of  the  .Amalgamated  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

XT  F.  H.ARRINGTOX,  director  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Xorthwestern  University,  chats  in  The 
Kki’anis  Magasine  for  .August  about  the 
education  and  preparation  of  a  journalist. 
According  to  Professor  Harrington,  the 
.American  newspaper  is  no  longer  a  town 
gossip  engaged  in  peddling  the  news  of 
the  neighborhood.  “It  has  become  a 
great  broadcasting  station,  receiving  and 
sending  out  news  of  greater  import  which 
overleaps  the  petty  boundaries  oj  geo¬ 
graphy.” 

Professor  Harrington  quotes  the  re¬ 
marks  Whitelaw  Reid  once  made  at  New 
A'ork  University  on  the  subject  of  train¬ 
ing  for  journalism.  He  then  passes  on  to 


GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE 

The  Inter-Mountain  terri¬ 
tory  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Western 
Wyoming  and  Eastern  Ne¬ 
vada  is  rapidly  developing  and 
becoming  more  important  to 
the  advertiser  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  has  national  distri¬ 
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the  dream  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  tht 
World  had  for  his  school  to  bear  his 
name.  He  quotes  this  remark  of  Pulitzer 
by  way  of  answer  to  critics  of  technical 
courses  in  journalism : 

Perhaps  the  critics  can  name  some  great  efc 
tor.  horn  full  win.ced  like  Mercury,  the  mo. 
senger  of  the  gods.  I  know  none.  "The  oah 
Iii  sition  that  occurs  to  me  which  a  man  in  o«r 
republic  can  fill  by  simple  fact  of  birth  is  tint 
of  an  idiot.  Is  there  any  other  position  he 
which  a  man  does  not  demand  and  receive  trjn. 
ing — training  in  schools  and  colleges? 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  more  specific 
and  deals  with  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  school  that  bears  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

COLUMBIA’S  AD  COURSE 

The  winter  session  for  evening  classes 
in  advertising,  offered  by  the  Extensk* 
Department  of  Columbia  University,  wil 
open  on  September  22.  Courses  are 
being  offered  in  the  principles  of  adver¬ 
tising,  copy  art,  psychology,  merchan¬ 
dising,  direct  mail,  layouts  and  iik- 
chanics. 
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New  England  is  still  the  great 
cotton  manufacturing  center  of 
the  country. 


This  industry  employs  a  great  army  of  workers  all  year  round,  whose 
earning  power  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  They  alone  as  a  class 
are  great  potential  buyers — who  look  to  the  daily  newspapers  for  their 
daily  wants. 


The  New  England  Market  can  be  covered  quickly  and  economically. 
The  papers  listed  below  will  tell  you  how. 


18,786,000  cotton  spindles  or  one-half  of  the  total  of  spindles 
in  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  in  this  concentrated 
area. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion, 


**Attleboro  Bun  . (E) 

**Boston  Globe  . (MAE) 

**Boston  Globe  . (S) 

**Boston  Tranecript  ....  (E) 

’’Boston  Post  . (M) 

’’Boston  Post  . . . (S) 

Fall  Biver  Herald-Hows  (E) 
’’ntcbburc  Sentinel  ....  (E) 
’’Haverhill  Gazetto  ....  (E) 

ttLynn  Item  . (E) 

ttl^owell  Courier-Citixen  and 
Evening  Leader  ..(MAE) 
’’New  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 
(MAE) 

’’New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
(B) 

’’North  Adams  Transcript 

^  (*=> 

ttPlttsfleld  Eagle  . (E) 

’•Salem  News  . (E) 

ttTannton  Gazette  . (E) 

’’Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
(MAE) 

’’Worcester  Sunday  Tdegram 
(B) 


Circu¬ 

3,600 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

6,846 

.08 

.03 

387.690 

.60 

.60 

333,383 

.66 

.66 

35,391 

.30 

.30 

377,443 

.60 

.60 

349,696 

.66 

.66 

33,000 

.06 

.06 

11,838 

.06 

.046 

16,187 

.066 

.06 

16,699 

.066 

.06 

31,918 

.07 

.07 

^  33,331 

.10 

.10 

38.806 

.10 

.10 

9.918 

.0435 

.036 

17.011 

.06 

.05 

31.398 

.09 

.07 

9,379 

.06 

.04 

93.314 

.38 

.35 

61.096 

.31 

.18 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion,  443,683 


’’Concord  Monitor-Patriot 

(E)  6,316  .0376  .036 

tfKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  3,887  .036  .033 

’’Manchester  Union  Leader 

(MAE)  39,368  .13  .10 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  604,397 
ttMewport  DaUy  News...(E)  6,371  .0336  .0393 

’•Pawtucket  Times . (E)  37,849  .07  .07 

’’Providence  Bulletin  ...(E)  68,816  ,18  (B).36 

’’Providence  Journal  ...(M)  36,416  .11  (B).36 

’’Providence  Journal  ...(S)  70,618  .18  .18 

’’Providence  News  . (E)  39,133  .08  .08 

’’Providence  Tribune  . . .  (E)  31,961  .10  .09 

’•Westerly  Sun  . (EAS)  4.960  .036  .  036 

’’Woonsocket  Call  . (E)  14,608  .06  .05 

VERMONT- Population,  363,438 

’•Barre  Timee  . (E)  7,118  .03  .038 

tfBennington  Banner _ (E)  3,144  .0136  .0136 

Brattleboro  Reformer.. (E)  3,370  .03  .0176 

’’BurUngton  Free  Press  (M)  13.071  .05  .05 

’’Rutland  Herald  . (M)  11,038  .04  .04 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 

(E)  4,066  .03  .0176 


CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,380,631 


10,000 

lines 

.035 

.033 

’’Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
(EAM) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

43,743 

3,500 

lines 

.16 

10,000 

lines 

,16 

.10 

♦’Bridgeport  Post  . . . , 

....(S) 

31,163 

.10 

.10 

•’Hartford  Courant  . 

...(M) 

33,003 

.08 

.08 

’•Hartford  Courant  ., 

....(B) 

66,374 

.11 

.11 

.0393 

.07 

’’Hartford  Times  . . . 

...(E) 

63.131 

.13 

.13 

(B).38 

’’Middletown  Press  . 

...(E) 

8,369 

.0335 

.03 

(B).36 

tfNew  Haven  Register 

(EAS) 

46.318 

.14 

.13 

.18 

.08 

’’New  London  Day... 

,...(E) 

13.054 

.07 

.046 

.09 

ttNorwich  Bulletin  . . 

...(M) 

13.734 

.07 

.05 

.036 

.05 

’’Norwalk  Hour  . 

...(E) 

6,107 

.04 

.04 

ttBouth  Norwalk  Sentinel  (E) 

5.043 

.04 

.035 

.035 

’•Stamford  Advocate 

...(E) 

10.339 

.05 

.04 

”A,  B,  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31,  1936. 
ItCovernment  Statement,  March  31,  1936. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
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HAYWARD,  VETERAN 
CAPITAL  MAN,  DIES 

Had  Long  Service  at  Washington  and 
Was  Authority  on  Supreme 
Court  News — With  I.  N.  S. 

Past  Eight  Years 

A.  C.  (“Gus”)  Hayward,  veteran 
Washington  newspaper  correspondent, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Washington, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  56  years  old.  His  wife 
and  three  children  survive  him. 

Hayward,  one  of  the  older  members 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  was  for  years 
a  familiar  and  popular  figure  about  the 
Senate  and  House  Press  Galleries.  He 
was  on  terms  of  close  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  many  Senate  and  House  leaders 
of  both  parties  and  his  newspaper  col¬ 
leagues  invariably  sought  him  out  as  a 
recognized  “walking  encyclopedia”  of 
"inside  information”  regarding  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  and  the  status  of  leg¬ 
islation. 

For  eight  years  preceding  his  death 
Hayward  was  a  member  of  the  Capital 
staff  of  the  International  News  Service, 
for  which  he  covered  specially  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  acquired  a  national 
reputation  because  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  interpretations  of  decisions  so  often 
cloaked  by  a  maze  of  technical  terms. 
When  millions  of  dollars  in  corporation 
taxes  hung  upon  the  famous  decision 
in  1921  involving  the  taxability  of  stock 
dividends  Hayward  flashed  the  news  that 
the  court  held  such  dividends  were  not 
taxable  as  income.  Hayward’s  dispatch 
was  sent  after  the  market  fell  with  a 
crash  following  the  report  by  other  cor¬ 
respondents  that  the  court  held  such  di¬ 
vidends  were  taxable.  When  it  was 
proven  that  Hayward  was  right  the  mar¬ 
ket  recovered  speedily  and  Hayward’s 
dispatch  received  full  meed  of  credit. 

Hayward  possessed  an  uncanny  in¬ 
sight  into  national  politics.  He  was  long 
an  intimate  of  the  late  Champ  Clark 
and  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
movement  that  nearly  made  Clark  in¬ 
stead  of  Woodrow  Wilson  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  at  Baltimore.  He  cov¬ 
ered  a  number  of  national  conventions 
and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  most 
of  the  “big  fellows”  of  both  parties.  Of 
a  retiring  nature,  he  never  indulged  in 
“big  talk”  himself  but  his  dispatches,  of¬ 
ten  forecasting  accurately  political  and 
other  events  in  Congress,  were  eloquent 
of  his  worth  as  a  faithful,  truthful,  care¬ 
ful  reporter  who  never  violated  a  con¬ 
fidence. 


JOHN  SNEED 

Veteran  Correspondent  Who  Served 
Dallas  News  27  Years  Dies 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday  for 
John  Sneed,  52,  veteran  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  and  for  27  years  member  of 
the  Dallas  News  editorial  staff.  Mr. 
Sneed  died  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  in  a  Dal¬ 
las  hospital  following  an  operation.  He 
had  been  ill  since  spring,  having  been 
stricken  while  accompanying  a  Dallas 
trade  excursion. 

Native  of  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Sneed 
came  to  Texas  about  1897,  settling  at 
El  Paso,  where  he  served  as  city  editor 
of  the  Times  and  also  of  the  Herald. 
With  associates  he  founded  the  El  Paso 
News,  later  merged  with  another  publi¬ 
cation.  While  residing  in  El  Paso  he  be¬ 
came  local  correspondent  of  the  Dallas 
News,  to  which  he  later  was  called  for 
full  time  services,  and  for  several  years 
managed  the  News’  bureau  at  Fort 
Worth. 

One  of  Mr.  Sneed’s  most  memorable 
assignments  was  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  Dallas  News  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  in  Mexico  during  the  troublous 
years  between  1911  and  1917. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  correspondents 
permitted  to  accompany  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing’s  punitive  expedition  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  Francisco  Villa  in  1916. 


ALBERT  R.  GREER 


Publisher  Burbank,  Cal.,  and  Ashland, 
Ore.,  Papers  Dies  at  62 

Albert  R.  Greer,  62,  publisher  of  the 
Burbank  (Cal.)  Kei-iew  and  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Tidings,  died  at  Oxnard,  Cal., 
Sept.  6  following  a  long  illness.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1911 
the  deceased  was  publisher  of  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla. )  Times.  He  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  son-in-law,  Harvey  R. 
Ling,  in  the  publication  of  the  Burbank 
Review. 

Before  branching  out  as  a  publisher 
Mr.  Greer  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  printing  shop  of  the  Wingfield  (Kan.) 
Courier,  owned  by  his  brother.  Later 
lie  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Saturday  Blade  he  became  its  first  editor. 
Returning  to  his  native  state,  Kansas,  he 
soon  left  for  the  Indian  lands  of  Okla¬ 
homa  then  being  opened  up,  where  he 
started  the  Ferry  Courier.  His  next 
step  was  the  purchase  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Tribune.  After  this  he  became 
publisher  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Times.  He  assumed  control  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Review  in  1920,  and  at  that  time 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  son-in-law. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLISHER  DIES 

Frederick  C.  Bickers,  51,  publisher  of 
the  Fredonia  ( N.  Y.)  Censor,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Brooks  Memorial  hospital  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  He  was  stricken  while 
at  his  desk.  Mr.  Bickers  formerly  was 
with  Collier’s  Weekly.  He  purchased 
the  Censor  in  1919. 

BAY  STATE  EDITOR  DEAD 

L.  P.  Smith,  64,  editor  and  founder  of 
the  Greemille  (Mass.)  Democrat-Times, 
died  at  his  home  in  Greenville  Sept.  9. 
He  served  29  years  in  his  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Obituary 

^ARL  G.  CARLTON,  for  the  past  12 
years  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Neb.) 
Independent,  died  at  his  home.  Sept.  10. 

Miss  M.\rgaret  Alice  Lewis,  21  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  died  Sept.  3. 

Ex-Represident  John  J.  Conway  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  a  printer  for  more  than 
35  years  and  associated  with  the  Boston 
American  for  more  than  22  years,  died 
at  his  home.  Sept.  4.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Boston  American  Chapel  of  Local 
13  for  15  years.  He  left  the  American 
five  months  ago. 

Constance  Plante,  3,  and  Cyrille 
Plante,  Jr.,  children  of  Cyrill  Plante, 
compositor  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Post,  were  killed  when  an  automobile 
driven  by  their  father  crashed  into  the 
rear  of  a  truck  parked  beside  the  road 
in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Aug.  26.  Mr.  Plante 
was  blinded  by  approaching  headlights 
and  did  not  see  the  truck. 

Will  N.  Rogers,  54,  for  27  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hawkey e  (la.)  Beacon, 
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died  Sept.  5  in  his  home.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  Wednesday.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  printing  business 
since  he  was  14  years  old. 

Joseph  A.  Harris,  78,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  newspaper  men  in  the  State,  died  in 
Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  Monday.  Mr.  Harris 
was  a  native  of  Raleigh,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  printer  under  Maj. 
Seaton  Gales,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel.  He  was  publisher  of 
the  Orange  County  Obserz'er  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Isaac  N.  Jones.  77,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  died  at  his  home  near  Roches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  Sept.  12.  Mr.  Jones  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Commercial  Gacette,  the 
Chronicle'  Telegram  and  the  Dispatch  as 
a  proofreader  and  copycutter.  In  1886 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Public  Ledger.  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  past  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Typographical  Union. 

George  H.  Wright.  78,  proofreader 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  for 
a  long  time  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died 
in  his  sleep  from  a  heart  attack,  Sept.  10. 

M.  F.  Cochrane,  54,  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Rafael, 
Cal.,  Sept.  10.  For  25  years  he  had  been 
editor  and  owner  of  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  postmaster  under  President 
Wilson  and  two  years  ago  was  appointed 
on  the  State  Harbor  Commission  by 
Governor  Richardson. 

FRANK  M.  LESTER 

Prank  M.  Lester,  71,  for  17  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  under  John  Dickinson  Sherman, 
at  that  time  city  editor,  died  here  last 
week.  Mr.  Lester  worked  on  the  Tri¬ 
bune  from  1889  to  1906  as  a  reporter 
and  assistant  financial  editor.  Later  he 
became  associated  with  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  of 
which  he  was  advertising  manager. 

The  Better  Business  Commissions  and 
Bureaus  of  the  United  States  are  answer¬ 
ing  10,000  financial  inquiries  each  month. 


A  paper 
with  the  people 

Hie  public  decide*  the  progreM  et  a 
newipaper. 

The  continuou*  ritinf  eireulatian  at 
the  New  York  Evening  Gbraphic  vividly 
demonstrates  popular  aceeptaaca  of  rki* 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of  unusual 
reader  interest. 

Advertisers  daily  realize  the  benefit  of 
this  power  trough  achieved  results  from 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic. 

With  a  constantly  increasing  drenla- 
tion,  plus  a  constant  growth  in  adver¬ 
tising  lineue,  the  New  York  Evening 
Graphic  offers  the  advertiser  an  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  opportunity. 

Published  by  BZBITAXS  KAOTASSSH 

EvenixoT  STRAratC 

H.  A.  AHEBIT,  Advertlalag  Kgr. 

>6  Otty  Hall  Flaoa 
How  Teek  City 


have 
you  been 
following  the 
r^narkable 
growth 
of  the 

Detroit  Times 


DAILY  HONORS  DOCTOR 

Chicago  Physician  Awarded  $1,000 
Community  Service  Prise 

The  sum  of  $1,()(X)  was  awarded  this 
week  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  Dr, 
Herman  N.  Bundesen,  health  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Chicago,  in  accordance  with 
an  announcement  made  by  it  on  Sept  9, 
1925,  that,  in  memory  of  its  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  V  ictor  F.  Lawson,  it  would  pre¬ 
sent  that  sum  to  the  resident  of  Greater 
Chicago  who,  during  the  year,  should  be 
judged  by  the  Daily  News  to  have  “per¬ 
formed  the  most  beautiful  action  or  done 
the  most  beneficial  thing  for  humanity.” 

The  work  of  Dr.  Bundesen  in  con¬ 
serving  the  health  of  young  chil^en 
and  by  writing  instructive  articles  for 
young  mothers,  were  considered  as  en¬ 
titling  him  to  the  award. 

One  big  union  for  both  editorial  and 
mechanical  staffs  is  now  being  advocated 
in  Australia. 


$10,000  Per  Year 


The  largest  weekly  newspaper  in 
North  Carolina,  in  the  point  of 
circulation,  is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  owner.  Circulation  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  at  $2.  Only  printing 
plant  in  county  of  40,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Doing  a  gross  business 
greater  than  the  price  asked, 
whirh  is  S30,000.  Live  man  will 
net  from  $10,000  up  per  year  with 
no  limit  on  increase.  Good  equip¬ 
ment  including  Model  14  Linotype 
and  Goss  Comet  press.  Keep  off 
unless  you  have  the  money  and 
mean  business. 

Write - 

W.  W.  CASTEEL 

CUNTON,  N.  C. 


The  Place 
to  Push  Sales— 

Kansas — made  unusually  prosperous 
this  year  by  excellent  crop  yields — 
offers  an  attractive  market  to  per¬ 
sistent  advertisers. 

The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital— 

thoroughly  covers  Topeka  and  its 
big  trading  radius.  The  only  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  throughout 
the  state. 

Included  in  prim^  distribution 
campaigns  by  leading  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

40,000  Guaranteed  Circulation 

Published  by  Arthur  Capper 
Topeka,,  Kansas 


THE  WELFARE  COHIMITTEE 

of  thf 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Qsr- 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


You  can  reach  the  great  mass  of  people  who  comprise 
this  gigantic  workshop  through  the  daily  papers  listed 
below.  Each  paper  will  gladly  tell  you  of  its  immediate 
market  and  how  to  cover  it  quickly  and  economically. 
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10.000 

8,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

line! 
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Circulation 

lines 

lines 

•‘Allentown  Call  . 

31,400 

.10 

.10 

**Oil  City  Derrick  . 

...(M) 

8,588 

.04 

.04 

••Allentown  Call  . 

...(S) 

22,349 

.10 

.10 

••Pottsville  Republican  and 

ttBeaver  Falls  Tribune  .... 

...(E) 

6,553 

.03 

.03 

Morning  Paper  . 

..(EM) 

15,346 

.08 

.07 

ft  Bethlehem  Globe  Times.... 

...(E) 

13,272 

.06 

.06 

••Scranton  Times  . 

••Sharon  Herald  . 

....(E) 

....(E) 

43,230 

7,236 

.13 

.0357 

.12 

.0357 

ttBloomsburg  Press  . 

...(M) 

7,673 

.04 

.04 

••Sunbnry  Daily  Item  . 

....(E) 

5,224 

.03 

.03 

••Chester  Times  . 

...(E) 

18,295 

.06 

.06 

••Washington  Observer  and 

ftCoatesville  Record  . 

...(E) 

6,783 

.035 

.03 

Reporter  . 

(M&E) 

17,589 

.06 

.06 

••Connellsville  Courier  . 

...(E) 

5,928 

.02 

.02 

ttWest  Chester  Local  News  .. 

....(E) 

11,860 

.04 

.04 

** Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader. 

....(E) 

26,2(M 

.06 

.96 

•••Easton  Express . 

•••Easton  Free  Press . 

.(E)  \ 
.(E)  i 

33,000 

.10 

.10 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . 

..(ME) 

28,000 

.09 

.09 

••Erie  Times  . 

...(E) 

28,596 

.08 

.08 

t+York  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

19,632 

.05 

.05 

ttGreensburg  Tribune  Review. 

.(EM) 

14.883 

.05 

.05 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’ 

Statement,  March  31,  1926. 

tfHazleton  Plain  Speaker . 

ttHazleton  Standard-Sentinel  . 

.(E)  1 
(M)  J 

19,852 

.07 

.06 

ttCovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 

••Mount  Carmel  Item . 

....(E) 

4,307 

.0285 

.0285 

•••Consolidated  Ang.  28,  1926. 

- 
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The  Giant  of  the 
Nation’s  Industry 


When  it  comes  to  the  production  of  coal — iron — steel — 
oil — gas,  and  kindred  products,  Pennsylvania  looms  up  as 
a  giant  in  the  quantity  production  of  these  products.  More 
than  1,000,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  factories  of 
this  rich  territory  whose  annual  pay  roll  runs  over 
$1,000,000,000  with  an  annual  production  output  of  over 
$7,000,000,000.  What  other  state  can  compare  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  industry  ? 
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OCHS’  CAREER  TOLD 
BY  J.  M.  LEE 


{Continued  from  page  6) 

New  York  City — ^John  H.  Race.  But  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Ochs  printed  in  an¬ 
other  place  in  this  issue  crowds  the  space 
for  the  material  obtained  elsewhere.  But 
I  cannot  pass  by  this  quotation  from  a 
letter  received  from  Nora  Crimmins, 
Librarian  of  the  Chattanooga  Public 
Library,  about  Mr.  Ochs,  “His  was  the 
first  donation  to  the  Chattanooga  Public 
Library  and  it  inspires  the  citizens  and 
individuals  to  emulate  his  example.” 

Frankly  I  could  give  many  other  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  Mr.  Ochs  if  I  could 
use  the  information  from  several  sources. 
But  often  such  material  has  been  tagged, 
“Not  to  be  used  without  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Ochs.”  In  this  little  chat,  however, 

I  have  felt  that  I  should  decide  “what  is 
fit  to  print.” 

In  this  respect  I  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed  with  accounts  of  donations 
by  Mr.  Ochs  to  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  He  has  given  wisely  and 
well.  Possibly  passing  mention  should  be 
made  of  what  might  be  called  his  “pet 
philanthropy” — the  “One  Hundred  Needi¬ 
est  Cases”  in  New  York  City.  In  this 
philanthropy  some  have  seen  a  campaign 
to  advertise  the  Times.  But  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  origin  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  approval  of  the  various  chari¬ 
table  organizations,  the  rigidity  of  the 
rules  under  which  funds  are  received, 
know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
purpose  is  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the 
needy  and  unfortunate.  The  idea  of  the 
movement  came  solely  from  Mr.  Ochs — 
possibly  that  accounts  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  Ochs  acts  seldom  as  spokesman  of 
the  Times.  That  task  he  usually  passes 
along  to  Rollo  Ogden  or  to  John  H.  Fin¬ 
ley  of  the  editorial  department,  or  to 
Louis  Wiley  of  the  business  department. 
But  when  the  mood  strikes  Mr.  Ochs,  he 
can  deliver  an  interesting  address.  One 
before  the  National  Editorial  Association 
in  New  York  City  and  another  before  the 
Southern  Publishers’  Association  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  will  do  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  At  times  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
tell  a  good  story  at  the  expense  of  him¬ 
self  or  his  paper.  In  his  younger  days 
he  once  asked  at  the  postoffice  whether 
there  was  a  letter  for  A.  Ochs.  The  re¬ 
ply  was,  “No,  nor  for  a  cow,  either.” 
Two  Sisters  of  Charity  in  calling  on  Mr. 
Ochs  paid  a  very  fine  tribute  to  his  paper. 
When  asked  why  they  liked  the  New 
York  Times  so  much,  they  replied:  “The 
Times  has  so  few  illustrations  that  it  al¬ 
ways  looks  well  on  our  pantry  shelves.” 
Mr.  Ochs  was  once  speaking  in  Pine  Hill, 
Kentucky.  He  had  been  extravagantly 
introduced  as  the  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  great  New  York  Times.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  audience  turning  to  a  moun¬ 
taineer  asked,  “What  is  the  New  York 
Times?”  The  native  .shot  back.  “Stran¬ 
ger,  I  think  it  is  about  an  hour  ahead  of 
our  time.” 

But  Mr.  Ochs  can  tell  other  good 
•stories  when  they  illustrate  a  point  he 
Avants  to  make.  Here  is  one  from  his 
•random  remarks  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  about  the  son  of  a 
very  wealthy  man  who  having  ample 
funds  pursued  only  his  pleasures ; 

When  his  father  died  he  left  him  a  very  large 
estate,  and  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life  this 
voting  man  had  some  responsibility.  There  •was 
the  question  of  inheritance  taxes,  the  question  of 
benefactions  and  adjustments  of  business  com¬ 
plications.  Tt  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
he  was  really  up  against  a  serious  situation  and 
a  real  job. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  very  important  and 
romnlex  question  came  up  for  final  adjustment, 
he  had  an  enga  cement  to  co  to  some  great  foot¬ 
ball  match  to  which  he  had  invited  several  young 
ladies,  lie  was  very  anxious  to  beep  the  engage¬ 
ment.  but  his  lawyer  said  to  him.  “You  can’t 
go:  von  have  to  stay  here,  for  we  must  settle 
this  question  today.  Tt  is  an  important  question 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  involved  in  it.  You 
must  forego  your  pleasure.” 

The  young  man  shocked  his  attorney  by  reply¬ 
ing.  “Do  you  know.  I  have  had  so  much  trouble 
about  this  estate  that  I  am  almost  sorry  my 
.‘ather  died.” 

If  I  were  asked  for  an  incident  that 


would  illustrate  .Adolph  S.  Ochs  at  his 
best  1  think  i  should  select  the  following. 
Mr.  Ochs,  especially  in  recent  years,  is  a 
trifle  impatient  when  his  lieutenants  come 
to  him  with  problems  they  should  solve. 
But  let  one  of  these  lieutenants,  or  any 
other  employe  for  that  matter,  come 
with  a  personal  problem,  no  matter  how 
big  may  be  the  task  before  him  he  will 
give  the  matter  careful  attention. 

Sitting  beside  me  when  Goldman's  or¬ 
chestra  was  playing,  Mr.  Ochs  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goldman 
had  a  different  expression  as  he  looked 
at  each  member  of  the  orchestra.  I 
wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Ochs  at  the  time  that 
he  had  a  different  expression  according 
to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  talking. 
But  I  did  not,  and  so  I  will  tell  it  now. 

I  am  just  a  good  enough  reporter  to 
catch  this  change  in  expression,  but  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  literary  craftsman  to 
describe  it.  But  Mr.  Ochs  certainly  has 
a  different  expression  when  he  talks  to 
William  C.  Frew,  president  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  about  bonds,  from  that 
when  he  talks  to  Otto  H.  Kahn  about 
music  or  with  Helen  Gould  Shepard 
about  topics  of  the  day.  His  somewhat 
changeable  personality  shows  itself  in  his 
offices  in  the  plant  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  has  a  palatial  private  office 
furnished  in  mahogany  where  he  receives 
visitors.  He  has  another  private  office 
with  oak  furniture  where  he  receives 
practical  printers  who  come  to  him  in 
shirt  sleeves.  He  is  in  the  latter  office 
the  more — for  he  has  found  his  employes 
come  to  him  more  readily  in  the  second 
place. 

I  w'as  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  as  Mr.  Ochs  passed  by 
to  attend  a  social  function.  “Who  is  that 
distinguished  individual?”  someone  asked. 
The  reply  was,  “I  don’t  know.  But  he 
looks  as  though  he  might  be  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.”  That  was  Mr. 
Ochs  on  what  might  be  called  dress 
parade. 

Age  has  been  extremely  kind  to  Mr. 
Ochs.  Its  only  imprint  seems  to  be  to 
deepen  the  character  lines.  In  a  way,  his 
face,  in  spite  of  the  white  hair,  has  taken 
on  something  of  the  expression  found  in 
the  portrait  of  the  little  boy  who  carried 
papers  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A  side  trip  from  Knoxville  to  Louis¬ 
ville  has  been  mentioned.  A  flying  trip 
or  two  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
may  need  to  be  noted.  In  the  latter  place 
Mr.  Ochs  purchased,  on  May  7,  1901, 
the  Philadelphia  Times,  which  in  physical 
equipment  and  condition  was  a  close  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  New  York  Times  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase.  About  15  months  later, 
July  21,  1902,  to  be  exact,  he  purchased 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  con¬ 
solidated  the  two  papers.  For  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times  he  paid  $100,000  in  cash 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  something 
like  $200,000  of  bonded  indebtedness. 
For  the  Public  Ledger,  including  valuable 
real  estate  holdings,  he  paid  $150,000  cash 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  an  issue  of 
$1,500,000  in  four  per  cent  bonds.  Both 
transactions  were  financed  by  Mr.  Ochs 
on  his  owm  credit,  aided  by  collaterals. 
In  spite  of  various  rumors,  no  one 
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“backed  him"  in  either  transaction.  On 
Jan.  1.  1913,  he  sola  the  Public  Ledger  to 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  The  prices  as  given 
by  Edward  W.  Bok  in  writing  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Curtis, 
was  $2,000,000.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ochs  did  not  sur¬ 
render  his  Philadelphia  paper  at  a  finan¬ 
cial  loss  to  himself. 

Honestly  I  don’t  know  whether  I  would 
want  to  be  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  not.  By  mere  coincidence  I 
happened  to  have  a  seat  across  from  Mr. 
Ochs  in  the  Pullman  car  from  New  York 
to  -Albany.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his 
summer  home  at  Lake  George.  Because 
of  my  position  I  simply  could  not  help 
overhearing  what  was  said  to  him.  Of 
the  several  people  who  spoke  to  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  all  save  one  had  some  favor 
they  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Ochs  to  do  in  the 
Times.  I  did  have  to  admire  the  ease 
and  grace  with  which  he  side  stepped 
these  requests — but  it  was  no  easy  task. 
-As  the  Times  has  increased  in  influence 
in  New  A’ork  City,  requests  for  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  support  have  jumped  in 
proportion.  The  trouble  is  that  many 
of  these  requests  are  often  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  worthwhile  causes.  While  Mr. 
Ochs  is  doubtless  in  sympathy  with  many 
of  these  philanthropic  and  educational 
movements,  he  never  forgets  that  the 
“news  that  is  fit  to  print”  is  that  for 
which  the  reader  is  paying  his  two  cents. 

In  Pxoich  of  London  there  once  ap¬ 
peared  a  picture  of  a  man  reading  the 
London  Times.  The  caption  underneath 
asked  the  question,  “Why  is  the  man  like 
the  paper  he  is  reading?”  The  answer 
was,  “Because  each  is  behind  the  times.” 
Even  Lord  Northcliffe,  when  he  bought 
the  London  Times,  remarked  that  those 
formerly  in  control  must  have  thought 
that  news,  like  wine,  improved  with  age. 
I  now  come  to  what  I  regard  best  ex¬ 
plains  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Ochs 
and  his  pap)er.  He  sees  the  paper  not  of 
today,  but  of  tomorrow.  If  there  is  one 
paper  in  America  more  than  another  that 
looks  ahead  to  see  what  the  morrow  will 
probably  bring  forth  it  is  the  New 
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A.  L.  MILLER  of  the 
Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
ENQUIRER-NEWS,  Says— 
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York  Times.  It  has  a  very  watchful 
eye  on  improvements  in  news-gather¬ 
ing  whether  by  its  own  enterprise  or 
by  the  Associated  Press.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  organization,  Mr.  Ochs  is  both  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In¬ 
deed,  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Associated  Press  when  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Illinois  to  New  York  in  1900. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that 
Mr.  Ochs  is  taking  care  of  the  paper  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Times  of  tomorrow.  He 
watches  every  improvement  of  mechanical 
appliances  appropriate  for  a  well  equipped 
printing  plant.  The  various  sections  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday  show 
how  he  has  seized  upon  every  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  mechanical  make-up  of  a 
newspaper.  In  the  language  of  the  street 
he  has  had  the  hump  to  be  a  jump  or  two 
ahead  of  the  immediate  needs  of  his 
paper.  In  other  words,  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
has  been  both  behind  and  also  ahead  of 
his  Times. 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAMS  MAKES 
PLEA  FOR  CRUSADING  PRESS 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


encouragement  to  those  who  seek  it 
everywhere.  A  permanent  ad  interim 
committee  upon  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  might  well  represent  the  Congress. 
We  need  to  renew  our  faith  and 
strengthen  the  forces  against  those  who 
under  specious  plea,  or  none  at  all,  seek 
to  suppress  or  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  . 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  free  to  write  the 
know  the  truth  is 


truth  is  important  to  the  press.  It  is 
vital  to  the  life  and  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  nation  and  mankind. 

With  those  who  are  to  discover,  dis¬ 
seminate  and  interpret  the  truth,  the 
public  as  well  as  the  press  is  concerned. 
The  responsibility  for  journalism  how¬ 
ever  rests  upon  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism  itself.  Adequate  preparation  for  the 
calling  of  journalism,  broad,  liberal,  pro¬ 
fessional  location  is  required  to  raise 
the  profession  to  the  plane  of  its  highest 
potentialities.  This  education  may  well 
include  technical  studies,  the  technique  of 
journalism.  It  should  include  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  geography,  government, 
philosophy,  the  life  story  of  mankind, 
past  and  contemporary.  It  must  include 
the  development  in  the  individual  jour¬ 
nalist  of  a  sympathetic  understanding 


truth.  Freedom  to 

essential  to  journalism.  Lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  correct  information  makes  im-  ,  ,  ,  ..  „ 

Mssible  truthful  interpretation  and  com-  based  upon  this  knowledge.  Above  all 
ment.  It  is  useless  to  have  liberty  to  men,  the  journalist  should  learn  through 


TYPOS  GRANTED  RAISE  IN 
NEW  CHICAGO  SCALE 

IBy  Tclesrath  to  Editor  &  Publisher^ 
^HICAGO,  Sept.  16. — A  Wage 
scale  for  the  next  three  years 
was  agreed  upon  today  between 
the  Chicago  Local  American  News¬ 
paper  Association,  and  the  Chicago 
Typographical  Union,  Number  16, 
to  become  effective  at  once. 

An  increase  of  S3.00  a  week  was 
granted  for  the  first  year,  $1.00  a 
week  for  each  succeeding  year. 
No  change  is  made  in  the  length 
of  working  hours,  the  former  45 
hour  week  remaining. 


publish  and  discuss  facts  unless  there  is 
unfettered  opportunity  to  obtain  these 
facts.  The  right  solution  of  the  complex 
and  world-wide  problem  of  news-assem¬ 
bling  and  news-distribution  is  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  a  serious  journalism. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  obtain  truthful 
news  in  and  about  domestic  affairs  in 
one’s  own  nation  from  sometimes  un¬ 
willing  and  reluctant  sources  and  with 
limited  financial  means  to  gather  such 
news.  It  is  more  difficult,  of  course,  to 
obtain  from  distant  lands  the  news  that 
will  be  the  truth.  Open,  unrestricted 


his  studies  and  experience  the  lessons  of 
patience  and  of  tolerance.  But  these  are 
not  enough.  Tolerance  merely  permits 
the  existence  of  other  men  and  other 
opinions.  .And  patience  bears  with  them. 
The  journalist  must  be  educated  beyond 
patience  and  tolerance  to  have  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  other  men  and 
of  other  opinions. 

Is  it  an  impossible  task?  Not  so. 
There  have  been — and  are  today — such 
journalists  in  every  land.  There  will  be 
many  more  if  journalists  themselves  em¬ 
phasize  the  dignity  of  their  vocation  and 


channels  of  news  communications  are  of  *be  power  and  the  glory  attaching  to  it 


vital  consequence.  With  the  new  devel¬ 
opments  in  radio  and  wireless,  the  use  of  >S 
airplanes  and  other  inventions  of  the 
present  day,  we  are  entering  upon  an 
epoch  when  the  problems  of  news  facili¬ 
ties  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  proper  utilization 
of  all  methods  available  for  news  trans¬ 
mission  merits  the  most  careful  study. 

The  reduction  of  transmission  rates  is 
eminently  desirable.  Who  may  say  that 
a  wiser,  more  courageous  and  more  far- 


The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,’ 
still  true.  It  is  only  true  however 
when  the  whole  saying  of  the  poet  is 
recalled : 

“In  the  hands  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 


Journalism  is  confronted  today  with  a 
world  vastly  different  from  the  world 
which  the  great  German,  Gutenberg, 
“father  of  printing.”  knew.  Within  the 

_  _  . . . .  _  _  space  of  the  last  third  of  a  century  dis- 

visioned  gene'raffoii  will  not  bring  alxiut  coveries  and  inventions  have  completely 
a  universal  wire  and  wireless  rate  that  changed  the  facilities  available^  for  the 
will  do  for  news  transmission  by  electric  obtaining  of  news  and  the  publishing  of 
currents  what  the  Universal  Postal  Union  newspapers.  Emphasis  has  shifted  from 


conditions  demand  that  those  who  believe 
as  we  do,  that  journalism  is  the  most 
powerful  profession  for  public  service, 
as  well  as  the  most  fascinating  occupa¬ 
tion  for  those  engaged  in  it,  should,  with 
every  proper  means,  seek  to  keep  journal¬ 
ism  to  its  high  estate. 

The  world  will  always  have  and  need 
journals  of  information  and  journals  of 
opinion,  journals  whose  primary  or  only 
object  is  financial  or  propagandist,  jour¬ 
nals  of  entertainment  and  of  instruction, 
journals  which  combine  two  or  more  of 
these  purposes.  It  is  for  the  journalist 
who  has  faith  in  his  profession  to  keep 
honest  and  accurate  and  sympathetic  the 
press  upon  which  and  through  which  he 
labors.  “Every  man  is  debtor  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.”  Journalism  is,  in  its  last  analy¬ 
sis,  the  journalist  in  print.  The  press  is 
properly  a  private  enterprise,  but  it  is  a 
private  enterprise  colored  always  by  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

If  we  have  bad  journalism,  may  it  not 
be  because  we  have  bad  journalists?  If 
the  world’s  press — or  any  part  thereof — 
is  cowardly,  dishonest,  intolerant,  demag¬ 
ogic,  chauvinistic,  is  it  not  because  the 
individuals  who  produce  the  press  may 
thus  be  characterized? 

The  tendency  in  the  world’s  press,  des¬ 
pite  notable  and  conspicuous  example  to 


the  Contrary,  is  to  a  better  journalism, 
more  accurate,  more  honest,  more  sym¬ 
pathetic,  better  informed,  with  higher 
standards  more  courageously  maintained. 
It  is  for  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World 
and  other  journalistic  organizations  and 
for  individual  journalists  everywhere  to 
denounce  the  evil  and  low  and  cowardly 
in  their  own  profession,  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  good,  to  be  crusaders 
on  occasion  as  well  as  recorders,  ever 
holding  to  the  journalistic  faith. 

Even  in  this  noble  city  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  a  league  of  journalists,  keeping 
open  and  free  the  channels  of  world  com¬ 
munications  and  speaking  just  and  fair 
and  with  sympathetic  understanding,  may 
do  more  good  than  any  other  human 
agency,  league  or  association  of  nations. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  high  mission 
of  the  new  journalism. 

Have  I  raised  too  high  the  standard 
of  the  new  journalism?  Is  it  impossible 


does  within  its  sphere?  Certainly  the 
present  crowdeil,  conflicting  and  costly 
news-transmission  agencies  need  to  be 
revised  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  with 
the  view  to  serving  the  interests  of  free 
dissemination  of  the  truth. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  take 
appropriate  action  to  have  called  by  the 
governments  interested  or  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  some  other  international 
association,  or  by  this  Congress,  a  world 
conference  to  consider  this  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

Freedom  to  write  the  truth  and  free¬ 
dom  to  obtain  the  truth  necessitate  gov¬ 
ernment  action.  Laws,  charters,  treaties, 
have,  in  part  at  least,  control.  These 
may  be  amended,  altered,  abolished  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  It  is  the 
business  of  journalism  to  aid  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  which  will  effect¬ 
uate  the  desired  changes.  Thus  would 
the  press  serve  not  only  to  increase  its 
service  to  the  people — who  are  its  clien¬ 
tele.  The  right  to  speak  and  know  the 


the  editor’s  comment  to  the  reporter’s 
record.  Financial  interests  find  value  in 
the  ownership  of  great  publishing  enter¬ 
prises.  Political  agencies,  special  and 
class  interests,  governmental  and  party 
organizations  wish  control  of  the  press 
for  the  advancement  of  their  ends.  The 
individual  journalist  finds  it  no  longer 
easy  to  broadcast  his  views.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  journal  has  constant  temptation 
to  become  a  dependent  jonrnal.  These 
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of  realization?  Nay,  nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  those  who  with  clear  vision  and 
stout  heart  engage  unselfishly  and  with 
consecration  upon  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism — the  world’s  most  fascinating, 
most  significant,  most  hopeful  ad¬ 
venture. 

James  VV.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
■Congress,  reported  that  an  earnest  effort 
had  been  made  during  the  past  five  years 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  journalists 
throughout  the  world  in  the  Press 
Congress  program.  The  regular  mailing 
list  includes  59  countries,  including  the 
I’nited  States  and  possessions,  and  con¬ 
tains  names  of  editors,  proprietors,  busi¬ 
ness  executives  of  newspapers  and  press 
associations  and  kindred  interests,  total¬ 
ing  more  than  25,000  names.  Some  300,- 
000  pieces  of  mail  material  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  enrollment  of  delegates 
numbers  164,  with  43  guests — represent¬ 
ing  25  governments.  Prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Honolulu  the  membership  was  on  a 
purely  complimentary  and  honorary 
oasis. 

At  Honolulu  the  old  plan  was  dis¬ 
carded  for  a  financial  plan  as  follows ; 

Individual  members,  representing  workers 
in  every  department  of  journalism,  paying 
annual  dues  of  $5. 

Corporate  members,  in  W'hich  are  included 
newspapers,  magazines,  class,  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  journals  and  allied  interests,  paying  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $50. 

Sustaining  members,  in  which  are  included 
important  news  associations,  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world,  and  institutions  in 
the  supply  and  material  field,  paying  $100  per 
year,  or  “sums  acceptable  to  the  Executive 
Committee.” 

Mr.  Brc-wn  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
Congress  in  detail,  citing  conditions 
affecting  journalists  in  Italy,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Guatemala.  He  also  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Pan-American  Congress 
of  Journalists  at  Washington  and  the 
recent  conference  of  press  associations  at 
Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 


RADIO  AND  THE  PRESS 


TT  V.  KALTENBORN,  associate  edit- 
or  of  Brooklyn  Eagle,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  addressed  the  members  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  on  the  subject 
“Radio  and  the  Press,”  characterizing 
radio  as  the  “fifth  estate”  and  declaring 
that  in  the  United  States  alone  air  broad¬ 
casting  has  a  “listener  circulation”  of 
25,000,000. 

“Radio  and  the  press  touch  one  another 
at  many  points,”  said  he.  “Both  publish 
news,  information  and  entertainment. 
Both  sell  publicity.  Both  are  organs  of 
public  opinion.  They  rival  with  one  an¬ 
other  at  the  same  time  that  they  co¬ 
operate.  Radio  provides  newspapers 
with  readers  who  seek  radio  news  and 
radio  programs.  Radio  deprives  news¬ 
papers  of  readers  who  now  give  to  the 
radio  those  hours  of  leisure  that  form¬ 
erly  went  to  newspaper  reading. 

“An  enormous  linage  of  advertising  has 
come  to  newspapers  from  the  makers  and 
retailers  of  radio  products.  Some  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  lost  to  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  general  advertisers  are  spending 
on  broadcasting  money  that  formerly 
paid  for  newspaper  copy. 

“Paid  publicity  is  changing  the  current 
and  character  of  broadcasting  as  it  has 
changed  the  newspaper.  For  both  pub¬ 
lishers  and  broadcasters  advertising  is  the 
chief  source  of  revenue.  Three-fourths  of 
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all  broadcasting  stations  in  the  United 
States  are  now  selling  advertising.  On 
some  of  the  most  important  stations  the 
best  hours  of  the  day  and  evening  are 
entirely  occupied  by  the  advertisers  who 
broadcast  free  entertainment  to  develop 
good-will. 

“Selling  time  on  the  air  has  become 
general  since  1924.  Before  then  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  controlled  the  patents  on  cer¬ 
tain  broadcasting  devices  sought  to  retain 
for  itself  the  monopoly  of  piaid  broad¬ 
casting.  Growing  criticism  of  monopoly 
practice  brought  about  a  change.  Today 
some  400  United  States  stations  have 
established  definite  rates  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  most  of  them  label  paid  material 
as  advertising  by  announcing  that  the 
‘X  Company  has  engaged  the  facilities 
of  this  station.’ 

“This  practice  has  made  many  stations 
self-supporting  without  impairing  their 
publicity  \’alue  to  the  companies  which 
own  and  operate  them.  It  explains  why 
radio  stations,  like  newspapers,  are  often 
sold  for  far  more  than  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  physical  property  which  they  con¬ 
trol. 

“A  department  store  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  which  was  among  the  first  to 
operate  a  broadcasting  station  estimates 
the  return  in  publicity  value  as  far  more 
than  $1,000,000,  which  is  several  times 
what  it  has  cost  to  operate  that  particular 
station  since  it  was  first  established. 
There  is  only  one  other  department  store 
station  in  the  New  York  area  but  in 
Philadelphia  four  large  stores  went  into 
broadcasting  which  naturally  reduced  the 
“good-will”  return  for  each  one. 

“Newspapers  are  always  among  the  first 
by  whom  the  new  is  tried  and  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  find  them  going  into  broadcasting 
very  soon  after  this  became  general.  In 
some  cities  the  creation  of  rival  broad¬ 
casting  stations  by  rival  newspapers  added 
enormously  to  newspaper  costs  without 
adding  much  if  anything  to  income.  In 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  three  newspapers 
operated  three  rival  stations  at  ruinous 
expense  and  without  any  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  listening  public.  Finally 
all  three  newspaper  agreed  to  abandon 
the  broadcasting  field.  In  other  cities 
rival  newspapers  have  agreed  to  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  their  broadcasting  stations. 

“Different  newspapers  have  come  to  different 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
broadcasting.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
the  Chicago  T ribune  tried  broadcasting,  and 
then  gave  it  up  because  of  the  expense.  The 
Chicago  News  and  the  Detroit  News  came  into 
the  broadcasting  field  early,  and  have  remained 
in  it.  Some  newspapers  report  direct  adver¬ 
tising,  while  others  claim  no  other  return  than 
that  expressed  in  the  general  term  of  good-will. 

“No  New  York  City  newsp.aper  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  broadcasting  station  of  its  own,  al¬ 
though  practically  every  one  has  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  doing  so.  The  restraining  factor  there 
is  the  large  number  of  excellent  stations  already 
established  and  the  huge  expense  of  operating 
a  station  that  could  compete  with  them  for 
the  favor  of  a  jaded  public  which  no  longer 
considers  broadcasting  as  a  novelty. 

“But  most  of  the  metropolitan  papers  make 
some  contribution  to  radio  programs.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  features  a  physical  director  who  puts  on 
morning  exercises  to  the  accompaniment  of 
music.  Another  has  a  writer  on  sports  dis¬ 
cuss  the  events  and  personalities  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  world  for  a  brief  period  each  evening. 
The  Brooklyn  Itaily  Eagle  has  provided  the 
radio  audience  with  a  weekly  editorial  summary 
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of  outstanding  news  events.  This  has  been 
given  for  three  vears  by  the  same  speaker,  and 
has  won  a  regular  weekly  audience  estimated 
at  one  million  persons. 

“Newspapers  are  naturally  and  properly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  future  of  radio  in  relation 
to  their  own  business.  Here  is  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  competition.  Radio  stations  give  free 
the  news  bulletins,  market  prices,  game  scores, 
entertainment  features  and  weather  reports  for 
which  it  was  once  necessary  to  depend  upon 
newspapers.  Many  publishers  have  gone  into 
some  form  of  broadcasting  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  better  to  use  and  study  this  new  way  of 
reaching  the  public  than  to  ignore  it  and  per¬ 
haps  suffer  disastrous  consequences.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  made  a  vain  fight  against  permit¬ 
ting  any  of  its  news  to  be  broadcast.  Rival 
services  profited  by  this  attitude,  and  the  As- 
-ociated  Press  was  compelled  to  abandon  it. 
During  the  past  season  the  Associated  Press 
tried  to  make  up  fer  the  lost  time  by  broad¬ 
casting  a  weekly  talk  describing  its  methods 
of  news  gathering. 

“Someone  has  remarked  that  newspapers  will 
continue  to  have  good  sales  so  long  as  they 
publish  radio  programs,  intimating  that  most 
of  their  other  f^unctiens  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
broadcasters.  This  is  an  exaggeration.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  news¬ 
papers  have  already  felt  radio  competition  in 
the  reduced  interest  in  sporting  and  election 
extras. 

“No  direct  advertising  is  supposed  to  go  ‘on 
the  air.’  Mr.  Hoover  says:  ’The  quickest  way 
to  kill  radio  would  be  to  use  it  for  direct  ad¬ 
vertising,’  and  his  opinion  is  shared  by  most 
leaders  in  the  radio  world.  This  limitation  ex¬ 
cludes  radio  from  a  large  field  of  advertising 
publicity.  Most  advertisers  want  a  direct  mer¬ 
chandising  appeal,  and  unless  and  until  radio 
can  guarantee  to  transmit  that  to  a  definite 
num.ber  of  listeners,  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  newspapers  will  continue  to  play  their 
part  in  the  transaction  of  the  world’s  business. 

“There  is  one  interesting  difference  between 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising.  In  one  the 
products  seek  to  appeal,  whereas  in  the  other 
an  established  ‘appeal’  seeks  a  product.  The 
broadcasting  stations  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  talent.  When  they  have  developed  and 
popularized  a  ‘feature’  they  send  out  their  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  to  ‘get  an  account’  for  it. 
They  cast  about  until  they  find  an  advertiser 
who  will  purchase  time  to  put  this  feature  on 
the  station  program  at  regular  intervals.  He 
enhances  the  popularity  of  his  product  by 
regular  announcements  lietween  numbers  that 
the  delightful  Red  Label  comedians  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Red  Label  Products  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation. 

“Sometimes  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
not  averse  to  a  little  personal  publicity,  wants 
to  present  the  Red  Label  comedian  himself, 
but  this  injection  of  outside  personalities  is 
resented  by  the  radio  audience  and  discouraged 
by  diplomatic  studio  managers.  Radio  adver¬ 
tising  is  extremely  sentilive  to  hostile  psy¬ 
chology.  It  is  in  the  jwsition  of  the  billboard 
that  spoil-,  a  lovely  bit  of  wayside  scenery. 


MICHIGAN 

is  growing  faster  tkan  any  State 
in  the  Union. _ 

Its  increase  in  manufacturing 
products  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit — 
Eight  principal  cities  with  the  only 
or  leading  Newspaper  in  its  respec¬ 
tive  community. 

The  Grand  Sapid*  Press 
The  Flint  Daily  Jonmal 
The  Saginaw  Hews  Courier 
Th*  Kalamaioe  Oaxett* 

The  JTaokson  Citixen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Time*  Trihnn* 

The  Hnskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Time*  Zewa 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLznr  z.  lxitz 

60  East  4Snd  St.  Tower  Bnildlng 
Zew  York  City  Chioage,  Ill. 


Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

is  growrinz  rapidlY 

A  new  $5,000,000  rayon  plant 
and  other  new  industries  are  now 
being  constructed  there. 

The  city  and  suburban  terri¬ 
tory  is  covered  by 

Nruia 

Morning  and  Sunday 

with  a  circulation  of  7,500  daily 
and  9,000  Sunday  at  only  3  cents 
a  line. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 
Represented  nationally  by  the 
DEVINE-MacQUOID  CO.,  Inc. 
New  York  PHtxburgh  Chicago 


By  a  flick  of  the  dial  the  advertiser  is  removed 
from  the  listener’s  consciousness.  The  keen 
competition  between  radio  stations  obliges  every 
station  manager  to  insist  that  advertiser  pre- 
sent  only  such  features  as  appeal  to  a  good 
proportion  of  the  regular  listeners. 

“It  is  the  indirect  influence  of  radio  on  music 
education,  advertising  and  public  thinking  gen¬ 
erally  that  is  most  important.  Direct  attempts 
at  propaganda  or  persuasion  can  easily  ^ 
checked  and  controlled.  But  radio  is  timid. 
Far  more  timid  than  the  press.  It  fears  to 
give  offense  to  any  class  or  group.  It  hesi¬ 
tates  to  encourage  change.  The  best  broad¬ 
casting  stations  are  owned  by  large  corporations 
which  hesitate  to  offend  the  public  authorities 
or  any  section  of  the  public.  Newspapers  will 
permit  readers  to  contradict  their  editorial, 
and  will  publish  these  contradictions  on  the 
editorial  page.  They  will  sell  advertising  space 
without  discrimination  to  all  those  who  meet 
certain  standards  of  honesty  and  good  taste. 

“Not  so  the  radio  station.  It  sets  up  ar. 
bitrary  rules,  bars  contradiction,  and  often  pre 
sents  one  side  of  an  argument  without  giving 
the  opposition  a  chance  to  use  its  facilities. 
.\ll  stations  require  speakers  to  submit  manu. 
script  in  advance  and  feel  free  to  censor  what 
they  do  not  like.  Whereas,  the  press  influences 
public  opinion  by  what  it  prints;  radio  exercises 
its  influence  by  what  it  excludes.  The  press 
is  much  mi  re  generous  in  its  treatment  of  un¬ 
popular  causes  than  radio.” 


Buffalo,  Th*  Wonder  City  of  America 

Buffalo — a  Profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sale*  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
buxines*  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Homes 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  Repreaentativea 
Marbridge  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  IIL 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Watemum  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Boston 


The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune 

Tampa,  Florida 

LEADS 

In  Local  Advertising 
In  National  Advertising 
In  Classified  Advertising 
In  City  Circulation 
In  Suburban  Circulation 
In  Total  Circulation 
Substantial  Proof  of 
Superiority 

200,000  Daily  Readers 
300,000  Sunday  Readers 

Represented  Nationally  by 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
Agency 


J  QRAUURE 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 

SPECIAL  AND  REQULAR 
EDITIONS,  MAQAZINE 
INSERTS  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  IDORK 

Standard  Qrauure 
Corporation 

n  lOUISUILLL  KU  r 
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WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

Zoe  Beckley  Sails  to  Return  with  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania — Wile  on 
Cross-Country  Trip  as  Political  Reporter — Towbridge  Now 
with  O’Dell  Newspaper  Service 


ZOE  BECKLEY,  of  the  staff  of  Fa¬ 
mous  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  sailed 
Saturday,  Sept.  18,  on  the  S.S.  Paris  for 
Europe  where 
5  he  will  meet 
Her  Majesty 
jiarie.  Queen  of 
Roumania,  and 
return  with  her 
to  this  country  in 
October.  Miss 
Beckley  will  cov¬ 
er  Her  Majesty’s 
voyage  by  cable 
and  radio  for 
American  news- 
papers. 

Miss  Beckley 
has  been  Queen 
Marie’s  guest  in 
Roumania  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions.  It  was  Miss  Beckley 
alio  induced  Her  .Majesty  to  become  a 
newspaperwoman  and  write  the  daily 
series  "Queen’s  Counsel”  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Famous  Features  Syndicate. 

.According  to  present  plans  Miss  Beck- 
lev  will  go  on  to  Roumania  where  she 
will  cover  the  preparations  for  the  royal 
voyage.  She  will  send  a  daily  cable 
from  Europe  and  a  daily  radio  from  the 
ship  on  which  Queen  Marie  sails. 


MeXitt  and  their  two  sons,  spent  three 
months  in  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Italy. 


M  iss  .Allene  Sumner,  special  writer  for 
XE.\  Service,  Inc.,  has  returned  from  a 
three  months’  tour  of  Europe.  While 
abroad.  Miss  Sumner  wrote  her  column 
called  “A  Woman’s  Day  Abroad,”  re¬ 
placing  her  daily  column,  “The  Woman’s 
Day,”  which  has  been  resumed  since  her 
return. 


Charles  V.  McAdam,  vice-president  of 
the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  returned 
to  New  York  last  week  from  a  summer’s 
rustication  at  .Ashtabula,  O. 


Editors’  Feature  Service,  Inc.,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  move  some  of  its  production 
units  from  X'ew  York  to  Cleveland, 
where  it  already  has  offices.  New  York 
offices  will  continue  to  be  located  at  1819 
Broadway.  William  H.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent,  will  make  Cleveland  his  head¬ 
quarters. 


“Your  Child  in  School”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  feature  being  offered  by  the 
Standard  Editorial  Service,  W'ashington, 
D.  C.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballou,  superintendent  of  Washington 
schools. 


Zoe  Beckley 


Frederic  William  Wile,  Washington 
correspondent,  has  left  for  a  cross-coun¬ 
try  political  writing  trip.  In  addition  to 
representing  his  own  chain  of  metropoli- 
tant  papers,  Mr.  Wile’s  dispatches  will 
go  to  the  Editors’  Feature  Service,  for 
which  he  acts  at  the  National  Capital. 


H.  C.  Trowbridge  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  O’Dell  Newspaper  Service, 
New  York.  Trowbridge  is  the  son  of 
John  W.  Trowbridge,  who  was  art  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nnv  York  World  and  the 
.Vfii'  York  Herald  and  later  of  the 
Hearst  organization.  He  has  been  syndi¬ 
cate  manager  of  the  Root  Newspaper 
Sendee  and  personal  representative  of 
Pearl  White,  George  Walsh  and  William 
Famum  of  the  motion  pictures.  He  was 
also  the  originator  of  the  .\merican 
Fashion  Newspaper  Syndicate  and  of  the 
Daily  Feature  Newspaper  Service. 


King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York, 
will  soon  offer  the  “Life  Story  of  James 
J.  Jeffries,”  composed  by  himself. 


Superior  Feature  Service,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  offering  a  one-column  art  fea¬ 
ture  entitled  “Today’s  Features  in  Sport 
History.” 


Arthur  S.  Rudd,  formerly  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Editors,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
Inc,  New  York. 


“Skippy,”  comic  by  Percy  L.  Crosby, 
is  to  be  prepared  in  full  page  for  dis¬ 
tribution  beginning  Oct.  17,  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 


V.  V.  McNitt,  president  of  the 
McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has  returned 
from  Europe.  Mr.  McNitt,  with  Mrs. 


42  Football 

Training  Talks 

a  daily  series  by  Bud  Hoban, 
nmning  seven  weeks,  beginning 
September  6th. 

BatUmore  Evening  Sun 

heads  our  order  list. 


The  InterDationil  Syndicate 

Baltimore,  M<L 


Claire  Pomeroy  has  written  a  new 
serial  called  “The  Feast  of  Folly,”  for 
the  National  Newspaper  Service,  Chicago. 

Burton  Rascoe  is  now'  writing  weekly 
book  reviews  for  Editors’  Feature  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Qeveland. 
Miss  Lenore  M.  Lingan  has  been  made 
librarian  of  this  syndicate  in  its  Cleve¬ 
land  office.  She  was  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  Press. 


R.  V.  Hardon,  feature  writer  for  the 
National  New'spaper  Service.  Chicago,  is 
now  in  .Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  for  his 
health. 


C.  T.  Brainard,  president  of  the  Mc- 
Qure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  returned  to 
New  York  Friday  from  his  Maine  camp. 
Miss  Mabel  Dennison,  whose  serial 
“Myra”  has  just  been  released  by  this 
syndicate,  is  returning  next  week  from 
her  vacation  in  the  middle  w'est.  George 
Janosik,  treasurer  and  business  manager, 
is  shortly  returning  to  New  York  from 
a  long  vacation  in  the  Northwest. 


PAPERS  BACKING  AIR  MAIL 

Newspapers  are  furnishing  the  largest 
volume  of  mail  for  the  air  mail  in  Kansas 
City,  according  to  C.  E.  Fleming,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  division  manager  for 
the  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.  Sec¬ 
ond  on  the  list  are  insurance  companies 
and  banks  and  other  financial  houses  are 
third. 


AUTOMOBILE  PRIZE  CAMPAIGNS 

Get  the  Circulation  _ _ 

Get  the  Money  For  It  I 
Get  It  Quickly  ^ 

Get  It  Right  KENDALL  PLAN 


Contracts  for 

FALL  and  WINTER 

CIRCULATION  DRIVES 

are  being  made 

-NOW- 

WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  DE¬ 
TAILS.  REFERENCES  OR 
SPECIMEN  CONTRACT. 

W.  S.  Kendall  Company 

104  NORTH  BAILEY  AVE. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


FLORIDA  RICH  FIELD 
FOR  AD  SALESMEN 


Hormce  Stilwell,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News, 
Says  State  Has  Potential  Appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000,000 — Urges  Press 
to  Seek  Its  Share 


COVERS  “BEAT”  BY  PLANE 

Lt.  McKenzie  J.  Sullivan,  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  section  of  the  U.  S. 
■Army,  and  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Courier,  Wichita,  will  cover  his  “beat” 
via  airplane.  Lieut.  Sullivan  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  plane  and  will  use  it  in  covering 
the  various  army  and  naval  posts  through 
the  south  to  obtain  news  for  the  Courier. 


Florida  has  a  potential  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50,000,000,  according  to 
Horace  Stilwell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  N<nvs,  who 
addressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  New 
York  newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  Sept. 
16.  He  urged  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  to  visit  the  state  and  tell  com¬ 
munities  contemplating  campaigns  the 
value  of  newspaper  space.  Businessmen 
of  Florida,  he  said,  are  convinced  that 
newspapers  are  propagandists  against 
their  state. 

The  “potential  appropriation”  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  under  the  state  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  five  mills  out  of  every  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  should  be  set  aside  for 
advertising  purposes,  Mr.  Stilwell  said. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  publisher  is  him¬ 
self  chairman  of  the  joint  advertising 
committee  of  his  city  and  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  which  has  raised  $100,000  to  be  spent 
e.xclusively  in  northern  newspapers. 

“Join  our  program  of  helping  Florida 
in  its  advertising  plans,”  he  urged  the 
representatives.  “We  don’t  want  free  pub¬ 
licity  or  propaganda,  we  want  our  paid 
message  to  appear  on  the  newspaper 
page.” 

William  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
advertising  agency  that  bears  his  name, 
presided  at  the  luncheon.  Other  speakers 
were  Gil  Hodges,  Munsey  Publications; 
St.  John  Richards,  president  of  the  Six 
Point  League,  Thomas  Moore,  associate 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  and  Benjamin  Butterworth,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Nezv  York 
Times.  More  than  50  persons  were 
present. 


E.  F.  S. 

Editors’  Feature 
Service 

Over  70  Independent  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  subscribe  to  this  fine 
daily  service  as  a  paotectlon 
against  rising  feature  coats. 

Six  Pages  Daily 
Illustrations  in  Mat  Form 

Write  or  wire  for  samples, 
price  and  territory. 

Editors*  Feature  Service,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York 

Allied  with  Jahnson  Features,  Ino. 


AGAIN 

A  Great  Roosevelt  Series 

Weekly  Release 


Most  Americans  remember  the  late 
Colonel  Roosevelt’s  vivid  account  of  his 
adventures  in  Africa  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  have  followed  with  lively 
interest  the  expedition  which  his  sons, 
Theodore  and  Kermit,  made  to  the 
remote  Himalayas  last  summer.  The 
latter  have  written  an  enthralling  story 
of  what  befell  them,  and  the  Cosmos 
Syndicate  is  happy  to  offer  the  first 
newspaper  rights.  These  articles  will 
be  fully  illustrated. 


COSMOS  NE 

Coven 


Syndicate 

INC 

liW  H'otlJ 


NINE  EAST  THIRTY-SEVENTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  cnTll 


HsrtMrt  8.  Hooitoa,  Mylw  F.  Luk«, 

PrMldent  and  Vlea-Prealdent  and 
Mltor-in-Chlef  Oenaral  Uanagar 


POLITICAL  RIVALS  MERGE 

The  Bloomfield  (Mo.)  Vindicator  and 
the  Stoddard  Tribune,  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  and  will  be  printed  from  the  same 
plant.  The  Vindicator,  Democratic,  will 
be  issued  on  Friday  and  the  Tribune,  Re¬ 
publican,  on  Tue.sday. 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Prwtf  aewra  of  •  » 

SPARTAN 

TYPE 

METAL 

Since  1866 

LINO  «  MONO  «  STERO 
INTERTYPE 
COMBINATION 

Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 


The  Great  Empire  of 
The  Southwest 

Is  literally  spending  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  thoughts,  actions  and  habits 
of  Southwesterners  are  influenced 
by  their 

Weekly  Newspapers 
Our  organization  represents  325 
weekly  newspapers  in  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  New  Mexico,  and  we  can 
furnish  complete  market  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  territory. 

A  letter  to  our  Dallas  office  will 
bring  you  some  very  interesting 
figures. 

The  H,  L.  Grable  Co. 

“National  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Weekly  Newspapers” 
TEXAS— OKLA  HOMA—NEW 
MEXICO 

PHILADELPHIA 
Wldener  Bldg. 
Phone  Rittenhouse  9698 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 
608  Mercantile 
Bank  Bnllding 


NEW  YORK 
2S  Bast  26th  St. 
Phone  Ashland  9127 
CHICAGO 
123  West  Hadlaon 
Phone  Central  3021 


Chadles  PaptloweO 

k6tlifToopOcci«Iental  BUo  j 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND. 


LAUREL  DAILY  LEADER 


l>)  fiikSfithl  hi’m 


~  -W  ^ 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO-N  EW  YORK  -  LONDON 


M.  Gibbons,  former  local  banker,  is  go 
eral  manager  of  the  Daily  Leadt 
Ernest  E.  Hoffman,  who  started  wii 
Col.  Ayres  as  city  news  reporter,  is  no 
managing  editor.  R.  C.  Jones  has  chaq 
of  the  advertising. 


PRESIDENT  LISTS  FIVE 
OBJECTS  OF  I.A.A. 


LAUREL  (MISS.)  DAILY  LEADER  COMPLETES 
NEW  PUBLISHING  PLANT 


Woodbridge  Urges  Closer  Co-Ordina¬ 
tion  of  Departments  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Advertising  Clubs — 
Pleased  with  Support 


FOREIGN  STAFF  CHANGES 


Several  Shifts  Made  by  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 

Several  changes  in  the  New  Yorh 
Herald  Tribune’s  foreign  service  were 
announced  this  week.  Roy  Bennett, 
managing  editor  of  the  Manila  Bulletin 
has  been  appointed  permanent  corrG 
spondent  in  Manila.  Thomas  Steep,  who 
went  to  Manila  with  the  Carmi  Thomp¬ 
son  expedition,  left  Manila  on  Sept.  14 
for  Shanghai.  He  will  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  present  disturbance  con¬ 
tinues  and  then  go  to  Peking  as  perma¬ 
nent  correspondent  in  the  Far  East. 

John  Elliott,  who  has  been  attached 
to  the  London  bureau,  has  been  traiB- 
ferred  to  Berlin,  where  he  is  temporarily 
in  charge.  Harold  E.  Scarborough,  head 
of  the  London  bureau,  will  go  to  Buch¬ 
arest  a  week  before  Queen  Marie’s 
departure  and  accompany  her  to  this 
country. 

Frederick  Hollowell  has  gone  to  Romt 
where  he  will  arrive  about  Oct.  1,  to 
take  up  his  work  as  permanent  corrG 
spondent  for  the  Herald  Tribune  in  Romt 


C.  King  \Vcx)dbridge,  president  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association, 
this  week  listed  five  objects  he  hoped  to 
see  the  association  accomplish  during  the 
coming  year.  They  are: 

1.  A  closer  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  in  the  Adver- 
tising  Qimmission  and  the  use  of  the 
educational  programs  of  the  departments 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  local  clubs. 

2.  The  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
organization  in  broadcasting  the  story  of 
advertising  to  the  public  at  large  so  that 
the  public  will  have  a  better  understand- 

ing  of  its  uses  and  of  the  part  it  is  play-  - 

ing  in  the  general  plan  of  distribution. 

3.  Co-ordinating  the  teaching  of  ad-  ^HE  Laurel 

- —i - 1-  — ii -  — i  now  domic 

ous  new  home 
lishing  facility. 


vertising  in  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  country,  and 
fostering  the  introduction  of  such  courses 
in  other  educational  institutions  both  here 
and  abroad. 

4.  Assisting  in  the  development  of  bought 
stronger  Advertising  Qubs,  and  creating 
new  clubs. 

5.  Building  a  program  for  our  con¬ 
vention  at  Denver  that  will  go  a  step 
further  in  making  advertising  better 
understood  both  within  the  membership 
and  without. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  reported  he  was  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  response  for  sustaining  mem¬ 
berships  that  is  coming  daily  as  a  result 
of  the  campaign  for  $50,000. 

“Within  the  past  month  nearly  $7,000 
in  new  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  individuals,  associations  and  con¬ 
cerns  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
believe  in  the  value  of  the  work  the 
-Association  is  doing  and  are  anxious  to 
see  it  further  developed  without  the 
handicap  of  a  shortage  of  finances,”  he 
said. 

“\\'e  need  a  budget  of  $100,000  to  carry 
on  the  work  that  has  been  planned  for 
this  year  and  in  proportion  to  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  work  the  Association 
would  like  to  do  this  is  a  very  modest 
budget.  \N’c  are  reasonably  sure  of 
$50,000  in  the  form  of  dues  from  the 
local  -Advertising  Gubs  and  the  various 
departments  in  the  -Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  registrations  at  our  annual 
convention.  We  need,  therefore,  to  raise 
$50,000  this  year  in  the  form  of  sustain¬ 
ing  memberships.” 


Supplies— Equipment  Classified 
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Classified  Advertismt 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cuh  wttk  Or*r) 

1  Time  —  .4*  yer  Bae 
S  Times  —  Jt  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  OrSer) 

1  Tima  —  -M  per  line 
4  Times  —  .SS  per  Wtia 
White  space  charfe  at  saaoa  rate  per  ht  fn 
insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of  famrtinL 
Special  rates  quoted  for  13,  Zt  and  12  fauerthm 
The  Editor  &  FuhUsher  reservaa  the  r^d  b 
classify,  edit  cr  reject  any  advertlsemmL 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  UNE 


Don’t  'Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


Don’t  melt  yonr  metal  twice  to  nse 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Syi- 
tem.”  Reference*  gladly  famished. 


as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  us  direct. 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnace 

The  Monomelt  Co. 

4509-19  Ravens  wood  Ave. 

Chicago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


now 


ADVERTISING 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


General  Promotioi 


TRI-STATE  MEET  SEPT.  23-25 


Advartlsinc  Prgmothm— If  yau  want  am 
busiaeas,  comraaaicate  with  the  Intiiaatlwd 
Publication*  Serviee,  Inaarparated,  Suit*  UR 
1841  Broadway,  Naw  Yark  CUy. 


300  Editor*  and  Publiaher*  to  Attend 
Sioux  City  Convention 

Some  300  editors  and  publishers  from 
three  states  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Ne¬ 
braska  will  meet  in  Sioux  City,  Sept. 
23,  24  and  25,  for  the  annual  Tri-State 
Editorial  convention. 

The  three-day  program  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  includes  a  full  schedule  of  interesting 
addresses  and  entertainment.  Among  the 
principal  speakers  will  be  Wright  A. 
Patterson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union;  Herman  Roe,  of 
Northfield,  Minn.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and  officials 
of  the  press  associations  of  three  states, 
W.  .A.  Brown  of  Friend,  Neb.,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association;  E. 
B.  Oddy.  of  Woonsocket,  S.  D.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Dakota  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  E.  F.  Tucker  of  Ames,  la., 
managing  director  of  the  Iowa  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Election  of  new  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  Saturday  morning.  Sept. 
25.  Present  officers  are :  Clarence 
Johnson  of  Danbury,  la.,  president ;  De¬ 
loss  Hall  of  Tyndall,  S.  D.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Katherine  James  Hunt,  Sioux  City, 
treasurer,  and  J.  P.  O’Furey,  Hartington, 
Neb.,  secretary. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


in  Stock 


For  Sale  Desirable  Morning  Newspapere-Ow 

in  Arizona:  one  in  Florida;  one  in  Kansai; 
one  in  Oregon,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania;  ll 
occupy  exclusive  morning  field;  have  modem, 


*jccupy  exclusive  morning  neiu;  nave  iiiuwm, 
adequate  plants,  and  earning  good  dividend* 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


The  Only  Paper  (weekly)  in  Mississippi  coontT 
seat  town.  Not  a  better  field  in  the  Stitt 
Nets  nearly  20  per  cent  on  investment  under 
employed  management.  A  $25,000  property, 
and  worth  more.  Write  at  once  for  particular* 
Prop.  14S9x.  The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agancy, 


Newapapers  Wanted 


Experienced  Young  Man  wants  to  buy,  all  * 
part  interest  in  small  southern  daily.  Must  Ij 
in  progressive  town.  Box  A-934,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 


Fastest,  most  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  dunUe  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per¬ 
fectly  naianced.  New  design  lock¬ 
up  t>ar  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  •  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


Newspaper*  For  Sale 


Best  small  dty  Daily  on  Florida  East  Coalt 
can  be  bought  October  1st.  $25,000 
handle.  Grossed  $90,000  fiscal  year  ending  0^ 
tober  1.  Long  time  lease  $35,000.  New  Eqw 
ment.  Fine  future  for  city  and 
stringers  and  curious  save  time,  proof  ct  a™; 
ity  to  buy  required.  Box  A-937,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  classified  ads  sell 
the  odds  and  ends. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  18,  192  6 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


CIRCULATION  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  MECHANICAL 


Promotion 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sal* 


Chctdatloa— Whan  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  become*  nece**ary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  year*  in  thi*  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 


Ckculatioa  Buildcvw^BIair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen¬ 
tre  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Salea- 
mansbip  Club  Campaigns. 


BuBd  Qrculatioii— Try  our  "Opportunity  Qub” 
Plan.  Sherman  &  E^ert,  353  Northampton 
Street,  Easton,  Penna. 


Premiums 


Pidtlishers- Circulation  Managers.  We  offer  a 
special  new  dinner  set  that  can  be  used  at  a 
price  that  will  attract  circulation,  yet  pay  all 
pren-otien  cost.  The  Albright  China  Co.,  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  J. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman  to  handle  weekly  feature 
pages  and  develop  new  accounts,  salary  basis, 
on  leading  newspaper  in  Central  New  York 
State,  city  of  100,000  population;  also  young 
energetic  classified  solicitor  wanted.  State  age, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Send  photo  if  possible.  Box 
.\-931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  aiul  Copy  Writer  wanted 
for  daily  in  city  of  18,000  in  central  New  York. 
Want  capable,  reliable  man,  steady  habits,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  business,  good  personality,  initia¬ 
tive,  energy.  Pay  $40.00  week  and  bonus. 
References  required,  full  statement  of  experi¬ 
ence.  If  possible  send  photograph.  A-918, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Qrculation:  Want  to  get  in  touch  with  young 
man  with  some  experience  in  circulation  work, 
pieferably  both  in  office  and  on  country  circu¬ 
lation,  but  who  does  not  assume  to  know  all 
alxiut  it,  but  is  anxious  to  work  up.  Paper 
about  20,000  circulation  in  north  central  State. 
.Address  A-907.  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  age, 
txiiericnce  and  sta'-ting  salary  required. 


Circulation  Campaign  Field  Men  wanted.  Our 
organization,  handling  the  largest  and  most 
successful  circulation  campaigns  in  the  United 
States,  now  enlarging  present  personnel,  has 
openings  for  high-class  men  with  circulation 
or  contest  experience.  Must  have  excellent 
references.  No  floaters  or  boozers  considered. 
Write  or  wire  care  Hollister  Circulation  Organ¬ 
ization,  Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ci^  Editor  wanted  by  morning  newspaper 
with  over  11,000  circulation.  Must  be  young, 
willing  to  settle  in  progressive  mid-west  city  of 
20,000;  have  reportorial  and  executive  ability; 
pep  enough  to  organize  and  get  the  best  out 
of  his  staff;  and  be  able  to  adapt  the  latest 
tnd  best  in  modern  newspaper  making  to  local 
conditions.  Salary  $55,  starting  at  $40.  Write 
A-919.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Local  DUpIay  Sales  Manager  Wanted  tine  of 
ffie  leading  evening  newspapers  wants  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  man  capable  of  handling  the 
local  display  advertising  department.  He  must 
have  demonstrated  his  ability  and  be  capable 
of  developing  business  along  new  lines,  taking 
up  the  loss  caused  by  intense  local  competi¬ 
tion.  Address  Box  A-941,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
who  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  paper  inter¬ 
ested. 


Wanted:  Old  established  daily  in  Indiana  city 
of  12,000,  desires  advertising  salesman  who 
can  go  out  and  really  sell  new  business  in 
Rowing  city.  Territory  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  state,  but  has  never  been  developed.  Want 
man  who  has  exceptional  selling  ability,  and 
wpo  can  also  take  entire  charge  of  advertising, 
nill  pay  excellent  salary.  Daily  Telephone, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 


***P«v  Editor  wanted;  one  who  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  work.  Reply,  stating 
r?-’.  **P*”cnce  and  salary  expected.  A-92S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  with  record  of  accom¬ 
plishments  and  unusual  constructive  and  crea¬ 
tive  experience  on  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  published  in  cities  of  50,000  to  500,000, 
population,  seeks  the  advertising  management 
of  newspaper  in  need  of  the  services  he  is 
competent  to  render.  Is  willing  to  buy  an 
interest.  Has  $10,000  cash.  For  particulars 
address  A-917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — 12  years'  newspaper  ex- 
perjence;  6  years  executive,  both  local  and 
national,  large  cities,  evening  and  Sunday 
papers.  Have  established  several  unusual 
records  for  lineage  gains  against  strong  com¬ 
petition.  Hard  worker,  clear  thinker,  thorough 
organizer  and  understand  how  to  create  and 
develop  advertising.  Particularly  capable  in 
developing  staff  and  co-ordinating  depart¬ 
ments.  New  sales  plans,  promotion  and  newest 
ideas  used.  Familiar  with  operation  mechani¬ 
cal,  editorial  and  circulation  departments  and 
get  close  co-operation.  Trained  under  three 
(  f  the  most  successful  publishers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Clean  record,  age  32,  married.  Prefer 
city  of  400,000  or  over,  but  will  locate  ■ 'here 
real  opportunity  exists.  Available  immed  itely. 
.Address  Box  A-932,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman-Special  Page  And  Spe¬ 
cial  Edition  experience.  Desires  connection, 
temporary  or  permanent,  preferably  near  New 
A'ork.  Interview  anytime.  Box  A-933,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  or  assistant  to  Publisher. 
.Accountant,  College  education.  An  analyst  who 
believes  in_  maximum  results  with  minimum 
expense.  Knows  costs  and  can  find  the  leaks. 
Thorough  knowledge  in  circulation,  promotion, 
advertising  and  credits.  A-921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cartoonist,  young,  desires  connection  with  fast 
growing  paper,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
editorial  or  advertising  experience.  Reference 
furnished.  A-923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  position  where  hard  work  and 
knowledge  qualifies  for  advancement.  College 
graduate  with  five  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work,  including  A.  B.  C. 
Best  references.  Box  A-935,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Builder — Newsdealers,  newsboys  and 
home  delivery  expert  wants  position  on  estab¬ 
lished  evening  newspaper  in  town  over  100,000 
population.  At  present  employed,  but  can  make 
myself  available  in  thirty  days.  A-900,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ’ 


Circulation  and  Promotion  Manager.  Fast, 
clean  prcmotinn  manager,  specialty  home  de¬ 
livery  installation  and  building.  Well  versed 
ciiculation  executive.  Trained  in  Hearst  and 
Scripps  Howard  organizations;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  $5,720.  Located  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board.  Conference  and  go  anvwhere  in  U.  S. 
Address  Circulator.  Box  203,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 


Circulation  Manager — Fifteen  years’  experience 
from  carrier  to  Circulation  Director  on  large 
dailies.  Morning  and  afternoi.n  experience. 
Know  how  to  manage  boys  to  get  results. 
Know  how  to  manage  agents,  canvassers  and 
solicitors;  also  mail  order  campaigns.  Am 
good  organizer.  Know  A.  B.  C.  and  office 
detail.  Solicit  interview  at  my  expense.  A- 
936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  A’uting  man  with  seven 
years’  experience,  now  holding  responsible  po¬ 
sition  on  one  of  southwest’s  outstanding  news¬ 
papers,  desires  to  connect,  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  on  smaller  daily,  (.iood,  clean  organizer 
and  producer.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  your  department.  Unques¬ 
tionable  references.  A-926,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Manager,  with  6  years’  experience 
in  management  of  full  department  in  news¬ 
paper  of  40,0C'O  circulation,  in  city  of  200,000 
population;  can  show  record  of  steady,  perma¬ 
nent  growth  of  volume  and  can  prove  my 
ability  to  promote  increased  classified  patronage 
for  any  good  newspaper.  Familiar  with  Smith 
system  and  acquaint^  with  sound  methods  of 
promoting  business  that  sticks;  can  manage  de¬ 
tail  and  txjokkeeping.  If  your  newspaper  needs 
a  live,  hard-working  classified  executive  to  build 
up  that  department  don’t  fail  to  write  me  now. 
.A-9in,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  33  years  old.  11  years’ 
experience.  An  enviable  record  as  a  producer. 
Now  employed.  Wants  to  make  change.  De¬ 
sire  to  connect  with  publisher  who  wants  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  willing  to  give  good  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  return.  Best  of  references  furnished. 
■Address  Box  A -939,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Composing  Room  Foreman  or  Mechanical 
St^rintendent — Eastern  man.  touring  California 
with  family,  wishes  to  connect  with  good 
daily;  41  years  of  age,  20  years  executive; 
efficiency  expert,  keen  executive  and  harmon- 
izer;  maximum  production  with  minimum  cost 
guaranteed;  Union;  will  go  anywhere  remu¬ 
neration  warrants.  _  Address  “H.  B.,’’  1604 

Castro  street,  Martinez,  Calif. 


Desk  Mai^Seeks  position  on  daily.  Reporting 
and  rewrite  also.  .Available  at  once.  Box 
.A-940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editoi^Now  completing  15  years’  engagement 
as  researcher,  writer  and  editor  for  I.  N. 
Phelps-Stokes’  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land,  desires  responsible  new  position  in  New 
York  City  as  editor  of  magazine,  encyclopedia, 
or  book  of  local  history  or  biography.  Skilled 
organizer  and  executive;  American,  Christian, 
university  graduate.  Address  Thomas  W. 
Hotchkiss,  Box  342,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Editor  or  Managing  Editor — Experienced  and 
successful  editor  seeks  position  on  smaller  paper 
from  three  to  eleven  thousand  circulation.  West 
preferred.  Married.  Eight  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  since  completing  college.  References. 
A-780.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  plant  for  sale.  Ideal  for  one 
or  two  men.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  409  W. 
26th  St.,  New  York. _ 


Used  Goss  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Coi,  1535 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Equipment  Wanted 


All  Kinds  of  Photo-Engraving,  electrotyping 
and  stereotyping  equipment  wanted.  We  pay 
cash.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  409  W.  26th  St., 
New  York. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  FAFEB  COKFANT 


Elditor-Reporter  seeks  position  in  South.  Seven 
years’  experience.  Large  and  small  dailies. 
Box  A-929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  Reporter,  28,  small  city  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience,  open  for  desk  or  beat  on 
P.  M.  daily  in  city  above  75,000.  Box  A-928, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  Foreign  Editor  or  Managing 
Editor,  30,  University  Graduate,  Wilsonian 
Democrat.  Best  references.  A-787,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced  Interviewer  and  Feature  Writer; 
Woman,  ambition,  youth,  college  education. 
Position  as  reporter  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
A-890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  or  foreman  of  news¬ 
paper  composing  room.  Capable,  energetic  ex¬ 
ecutive  desires  change.  A-1  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.  At  present  superintend¬ 
ent  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  East.  Only  permanent  situation  wanted. 
Address  Box  A-927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  now  advertising  and  business  man¬ 
ager  prominent  paper,  seeks  connection  vzith 
owner  or  publisher.  Excellent  references,  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  producer.  What  do  you  need? 
Address  Box  A-938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsi»per  Woman,  experienced  in  reportorial, 
editorial,  feature  and  column  writing,  now 
employed,  would  like  to  connect  with  paper  in 
South  or  Middle  West.  Can  furnish  clippings. 
Address  A-924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter-Desk-Sports  editor:  Want  midwestern 
city  up  to  25,000.  University  graduate.  Now 
employed.  Moderate  salary  to  start.  A-778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter  or  Editor-  -Seven  years  as  reporter, 
feature  writer,  city  and  telegraph  editor  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  Experienced  in  make¬ 
up.  College  education.  Best  references;  aged 
29;  single.  Now  employed  as  city  editor  in 
citv  of  35,000.  Bex  A-930,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Where  is  the  Publisher  who  wants  an  Editor 
with  the  zest  of  youth  but  with  the  sanity  of 
experience? 

I  am  twenty-six,  eight  years  a  New  York 
daily  reporter  and  editor,  and  now  employed. 
I  have  college  training  and  experience  cover¬ 
ing  news  fields  ranging  from  the  criminal 
courts  to  real  estate  and  from  sports  to  politics. 
Or  what  have  you?  A-782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipmeat  for  Sole 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant  for  sale.  Two 
tubular  duplex  presses  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment;  seven  intertype  machines;  photographic 
and  photo  engraving  departments  located  San 
Francisco;  Wesel  saw_  and  planer  and  photo 
engraving  plant,  Miami,  Florida.  Whole  or  in 
part  as  is,  where  is.  Address  John  W.  Brodix, 
receiver.  Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  Inc..  56 
Twelfth  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


For  Sale— Direct  Current,  220  volt,  50  hp.  Press 
Drive  and  control  at  a  great  bargain  for  de¬ 
livery  about  Oct.  1.  All  in  perfect  condition 
and  with  an  extra  new  armature  which  alone 
cost  $550.  For  price  and  terms  write  The 
Zanesville  Publishing  Company,  Zanesville,  O. 


Job  Presses,  PapCT  Cutters.  Wh-e  Stitchers, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  m.achines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 
E.  13th  St..  N.  Y.  aty. 


Presses — Goss  Comet  Press  and  Duplex  8  pagre 
press.  First  class  condition.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Griffiths  Publishers  Exchange,  154  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Printers’,  Bookbinders’  Outfitters — Modern  cut- 
cost  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Con¬ 
ner,  Fendler  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 
City. 


New  York,  August  31,  1926. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  (1%%)  on  the  Cuniuiative  7%  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  of  this  Company,  and  a  reguiar 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
(119%)  on  the  Cumulative  6%  Preferr^  Stock 
of  this  Company,  for  the  current  quarter,  pay¬ 
able  October  loth,  1926,  to  holders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  biisini-ss  October  1st,  1926.  Checks 
will  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will  not  close. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD,  Treasurer. 


We  offer 

New  York  State  Daily 

Exclusive  in  its  field 

City  papulation  close  to  20.000 
County  population  close  to  100,000 
Only  daily  in  city 
and  county  now 
paying  handsome  investment 
on  price  asked.  Inquiries 
considered  from  investors  with 

$75,000  cash 

Palmer,  Dewitt  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merfinff  of  IntorMts  it 

a  subject  that  has  received  specisJ  study 
and  investiration  by  this  firm  for  nearly 
years.  It  is  a  biff  subject  and  requires 
considerable  technical  knowledffe,  both  as 
to  valuation  and  operatinff  methods.  When 
properly  orffanized.  the  results  are  never 
disappointinff. 

We  have  been  factors  In  many  impertant 
consolidations,  tales  and  appraisals. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  I 


We  Have  Moved 

Into  new  and  larger  of¬ 
fices  in  Springfield’s  finest 
office  building.  Please 
note  our  new  address: 

509-511  Security  Bldg., 

44  Vernon  Street 

fernald’s  Exchange,  inc 

Security  Bldo.  Sprinuficld,  Mass 


PUBLISHERS: 

We  have  listed  several  high-class 
Circulation  Managers,  also  Adver¬ 
tising  Men,  Elditors,  Reporters  and 
Pressmen. 

Tell  ns  your  particular  need  and 
we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a 
man  who  we  helieve  will  meet 
your  particular  requirements. 

Address  Classified  Department 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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$  $ 


DOLLAR 
PULLERS 


$  $ 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


bits  of  interest  to  fans?  This  layout 
surrounded  by  advertisements  of  sport¬ 
ing  goods  dealers,  sweater  concerns,  and 
all  manufacturers  of  football  goods? — 
Mont  Hurst,  Dallas. 


isa- 


^NE  of  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  newspapers 
IS  carrying  a  page  ad  each  week 
from  the  various  incurrance  agents  in  the 
region.  The  ads  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  the  center  of  the  page  is 
left  for  reading  matter.  In  this  space 
the  insurance  men  preach  against  the 
buying  of  policies  that  have  loopholes 
in  and  dealing  with  companies  not  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable.  The  idea  has  worked 
out  so  well  that  some  of  the  smaller 
agents  have  purchased  space  on  the  page. 
It  is  understood  the  ads  have  all  been 
placed  on  a  yearly  basis. — T.  J.  B. 


How  about  a  page  spread  about  foot¬ 
ball  prospects  at  the  colleges  in  your 
vicinity?  The  new  men  coming  on  from 
the  freshmen  teams?  Interpretations  of 
new  rules  for  this  season?  Pictures  of 
oldtime  stars  at  those  colleges?  Short 


Under  the  caption:  “This  Was  the  Old 
W'reck,”  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  recently  carried  a  full  page  of 
ads  of  various  automotive  concerns  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  re¬ 
placements,  tires,  batteries,  fender  repair¬ 
ing  and  top-upholstering,  car  polishing, 
engine  repairing,  etc.  In  the  center  of 
the  page  appeared  a  large  reproduction 
of  the  re-made  wreck.  .Uds  immediately 
adjoining  this  cut  had  arrows  pointing 
to  the  car,  which  indicated  what  part  of 
the  car  they  were  responsible  for. — 
Harold  J.  Ashe,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


During  the  fall  and  winter,  many  card 
parties  are  held.  Some  stationery  stores 
or  department  stores  should  easily  be 
induced  to  advertise  varieties  of  cards, 
tables,  favors  and  such. — Wilbur  Poison, 
Geneseo,  Ill. 


HUNCHES 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
"H  U  N  C  H” 
PUBLISHED 


period  and  the  total  divorces  grante4 
during  the  same  period.  These  can  be 
made  into  a  good  feature  story  by  a  re¬ 
porter  who  will  play  up  June  as  the  lov% 
month,  using  Cupid  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  to  build  the  story.  I’ve  used  the 
idea  but  subordinated  the  figures  makiiy 
them  only  incidental  to  the  rest  of  my 
story,  at  the  same  time  drawing  an  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  by  giving  a  mis 
for  every  divorce,  ending  up  with  Cupid 
laughing  to  himself  at  the  futile  efforts^ 
of  the  antonsTO  of  marriage  to  destroy 
HIS  efforts  in  the  magic  month. — Jack 
E.  Coulter,  Everett  (Wash.)  News. 

The  Asheville  Chamber  of  Commercs 
is  conducting  an  intensive  “Know  Ashe¬ 
ville  campaign.  To  assist  in  this  move 
to  better  acquaint  local  people  with  loc4 
opportunities  The  Asheville  Times  is  pubt^ 
lishing  each  day  in  a  front  page  box  one 
outstanding  fact  about  Asheville  un<fcr 
the  heading  “Know  Asheville.  —  W. 
Adams,  285  Montford  avenue,  Asheville,!  j 
N.  C.  ‘ 


As  many  people  did  not  have  funds 
to  complete  the  vacation  of  their  dreams 
this  year,  it  is  well  to  start  them  sav¬ 
ing  towards  their  ideal  vacation  next 
year.  Get  the  local  banks  to  advertise 
the  starting  of  vacation  funds  at  this 
time.— C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^LD  menus  of  50  and  75  years  ago 
make  excellent  reading.  Get  a  few 
of  these  from  some  of  the  older  restarau- 
teurs,  hoteliers,  clubhouses,  or  other  well- 
established  sources  in  your  city,  and  write 
a  story  around  them.^C.  M.  L. 


A  series  of  "Telephone  Talks’’  will 
get  good  revenue  from  a  source  that  is 
usually  difficult  to  reach.  Prepare  a  few 
good  will  telephone  ads  and  submit  them 
to  the  company  serving  ^ur  community. 
— Davis  O.  Vandivier,  Franklin,  Ind. 


An  inch  box  asking  who  owned  the 
oldest  umbrella  in  town  led  to  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  articles  supplied  by 
readers  of  the  Daily  Sun  at  Attleboro. 
Mass.,  and  there  were  umbrellas  and 
parasols  100  and  even  150  years  old  dug 
out.  The  series  ended  with  a  display  of 
the  antiques  in  a  local  store  window  and 
an  unusual  amount  of  interest  was  shown. 
— Eldon  G.  Berthold,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


An  opportunity  to  help  till  up  the  ad¬ 
vertising  forms  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
is  offered  by  clothes  cleaning  establish¬ 
ments  which  should  be  urged  to  run  their 
advertisements.  The  cleaners  could  also 
use  this  space  to  help  increase  their 
generally  slack  business  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week. — F.  D.  H.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


With  cooler  nights  and  less  static, 
people  will  return  to  their  firesides  dur¬ 
ing  the  evenings  now  and  tune  in  to 
some  distant  stations.  Those  that  have 
sets  may  need  new  batteries,  more  ac¬ 
cessories  or  even  new  sets.  Those  that 
haven’t  purchased  radios  yet  may  feel 
the  desire  to  hear  what  there  neighbors 
are  hearing.  The  radio  dealers  and 
hardware  stores  selling  such  outfits 
should  increase  their  space  at  the  return 
of  the  “real  radio  season.” — ^Wilbur 
Poison,  Geneseo,  Ill. 


What  is  your  city  or  state  doing  to 
preserve  its  historic  shrines?  The  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  has  been 
printing  weekly  features,  illustrated  by 
photographs,  of  neglected  historic  spots 
and  buildings  throughout  Rhode  Island  in 
an  effort  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part 
of  public-spirited  citizens  to  save  them 
for  posterity.  It  might  be  the  birth¬ 
place  of  a  painter,  the  grave  of  a  pioneer, 
a  crumbling  ferry  boat,  but  it’s  surely 
something  that  the  old  folks  know  about 
or  the  young  ones  are  willing  to  learn. — 
H.  M.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  IVaco  Times-Herald  afternoon 
paper,  has  started  a  plan  that  has  in¬ 
creased  the  advertising  linage  about  one 
fourth  by  having  Friday’s  paper  contain 
more  than  half  of  the  grocery  stores  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  city.  The  paper  in  re¬ 
turn,  delivers  a  paper  to  every  home  in 
Waco,  whether  the  occupant  is  a 
subscriber  or  not.  This  plan  not  only 
gets  more  advertising  but  it  helps  the 
growth  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper. — 
Ray  Jones. 


Are  the  jokes  about  brides’  cooking 
and  ordering  of  groceries  true  in  your 
town?  The  grocers  can  tell  you  a  lot 
of  things  about  brides  as  cooks.  You 
may  find  out  that  they  know  more  about 
the  things  to  order  and  the  grades  and 
qualities  than  their  mothers  did  when 
they  started  to  housekeeping.  Then, 
again,  you  may  get  some  new  jokes  a^ut 
“boners”  that  brides  have  pulled  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  grocery  orders. — Yandell  C. 
Qine,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican. 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FXDR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
News  Service 

‘'Cal  It  FIRST  but  First  Gst  It 
RIGHT 

63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Married  women  and  girls  who  are  un- 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


Local 

Advertismg  Appropriations 

Are  Yoa  Getting  Your  Share  ? 

Every  publisher  has  to  contend 
with  the  problem  of  lining  up  local 
firms  who  do  no  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  at  all. 

Our  plan  has  met  with  universal 
success  all  over  the  country  in 
turning  these  dead  prospects  into 
active,  weekly  or  semi-weekly  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  Briggs  plan  will  get  you  your 
share  of  these  local  appropriations 
without  any  cost. 

WRITE  for  full  particulars. 

THOS.  W. 
BRIGGS  CO. 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
World  Building  New  Yerk 


Kerney’s  Story 
of  Wilson 

for  the  first  time  released  for 

NEWSPAPERS 

is  being  bought  by  editors  from 
coast  to  coast 

Territory  closing  rapidly 

The  McClare  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


able  to  go  out  to  work  are  continually 
wanting  to  know  ways  and  means  of 
making  money  at  home.  It  is  usually 
hard  to  suggest  specific  methods  for  each 
particular  one,  but  if  a  letter  is  inserted 
in  a  column  with  the  head,  “How  Can 
She  Make  Money  at  Home?”  and  have 
women  make  the  suggestions  themselves, 
printing  their  letters  in  the  column  in 
answer  thereto,  their  answers  will  be  most 
beneficial  and  suggestive  to  other  women 
because  of  the  actual  experience  and 
“tryout”  of  the  method  outlined. — R.  H. 


A  good  story  can  be  made  by  taking 
the  number  of  marriage  licenses  issued 
in  June  of  the  current  year  and  then 
getting  the  number  issued  in  the  same 
month  for  several  years  past.  Combine 
these  figures  with  the  total  number  of 
licenses  issued  for  the  present  six  months’ 


Nothing 
Else 
To  Buy 
When  You 
Have  Our 
Full  Service 

NEA  Service,  Inc., 

12(X>  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


— 

- 

- 

The  Psychology  of  Crime 

- 

— 

Ten  Weekly  Articles 

“ 

_ 

By  DAVID  SEABURY 

_ 

— 

AatWr  of  "Uuuokiac  Oar  Mnd*’’ 

- 

I 

FIRST  ORDERS  RECEIVED 

~ 

New  York  World 

- 

— 

Detroit  Free  Press 

- 

_ 

Mflwaukee  Journal 

- 

The  O’Dell  Newspaper  Service 

- 

- 

FM  Ansse  New  York  City 

- 

_LL 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Penonmtl  Bareea  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  aa  organiaa- 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  adycitising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Burean  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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